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METHOD VERSUS SUBSTANCE: HOW STRONG 
ARE UNDERLYING RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
AND ATTITUDINAL OUTCOMES? 


WILLIAM H. GLICK 
University of Texas at Austin 


G. DOUGLAS JENKINS, JR. 
NINA GUPTA 
University of Arkansas 


This study compared the relative strengths of the effects of method 
versus substance on relationships between job characteristics and 
attitudinal outcomes. Reports from both job incumbents and nonincum- 
bents on job characteristics and job attitudes were compared for 509 
employees of four organizations. Substantive relationships were observed 
between job characteristics and effort, supporting the job characteris- 
tics model. Common method effects, however, inflated relationships 
between job characteristics and affective outcomes, thereby supporting 
the social information processing model. Implications are discussed for 
other areas of organizational research that rely on single data sources. 


The spectre of common method variance artifactually inflating substan- 
tive relationships haunts many areas of organizational research. The issue is 
particularly problematic when all or most relevant data are obtained from 
one source, such as a self-report questionnaire (Mitchell, 1985). Critiques of 
single-method research designs have raised serious doubts about the substan- 
tive results in studies of organizational technology and structure (Fry, 1982; 
Pennings, 1973; Sathe, 1978), strategy and product life cycle (Ramanujam & 
Venkatraman, 1984), task design (Aldag, Barr, & Brief, 1981; Griffin, 1982; 
Roberts & Glick, 1981; Salancik & Pfeffer, 1978), and others. The prevalence 
of single-method research designs raises some critical questions. Are observed 
relationships among significant variables solely attributable to common 


Contributions to this paper are not reflected by order of authorship. Data for this study were 
collected under Grant No. 92-26-72-35 from the U.S. Department of Labor to the University of 
Michigan. Researchers undertaking such projects under government sponsorship are encour- 
aged to express their own judgment. Interpretations or viewpoints stated in this paper do not 
necessarily represent the official position of the Department of Labor. Much of the work for this 
paper was completed while the second and third authors were at the University of Texas at 
Austin and the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, respectively. An earlier ver- 
sion of this paper received the Best Competitive Paper Award from the Organizational Behavior 
Division of the Academy of Management in Dallas, 1983. 
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method variance? How much are underlying relationships inflated by the 
use of a single source of data? 

This study addresses these and similar questions with respect to an area 
of organizational research that has come under particularly heavy criticism 
for relying exclusively on self-reports. Specifically, we used multiple sources 
of data in a field setting to assess the relative strengths of method effects 
versus substantive associations between job characteristics and attitudinal 
outcomes. This research applies the strategy of modeling with structural 
equations, which promises to be a useful analytical strategy for all areas of 
organizational research (Bagozzi & Phillips, 1982). Application of this meth- 
odology to job design is particularly useful because the issue of method 
versus substance has matured beyond a simple concern with methodological 
artifacts (Sudman & Bradburn, 1974) into a strong theoretical debate with 
competing theoretical formulations (Hackman & Oldham, 1976, 1980; Rob- 
erts & Glick, 1981; Salancik & Pfeffer, 1978). When researchers first detect or 
suspect method effects, they typically discuss them in concrete, methodologi- 
cal terms such as the use of a single procedure for collecting data, similar 
formats and contents of items, and situational similarities (Fiske, 1982). Ata 
more abstract level, a method effect may be interpreted in terms of response 
effects like biases toward socially desirable, lenient, or affirmative responses, 
and halo effects (Sudman & Bradburn, 1974). The current debate in research 
on job design, however, emphasizes theoretical interpretations of method 
effects associated with data supplied by job incumbents. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORKS 


The job characteristics approach is a dominant theoretical framework for 
explaining empirical relationships between job characteristics and outcomes 
(Hackman & Lawler, 1971; Hackman & Oldham, 1975, 1976, 1980.) This 
approach posits that perceived job characteristics and the strength of growth 
needs have multiplicative effects on motivation, job satisfaction, and other 
attitudinal outcomes. In this approach, objective job characteristics primar- 
ily determine perceived job characteristics, but an employee’s redefinition of 
a job may cause discrepancies between perceived and objective job charac- 
teristics (Hackman & Oldham, 1980). Hackman (1969: 101, 1970), for example, 
argued that an individual routinely “redefines” a task or job to be consistent 
with his or her needs, goals, and values before performing it. Task redefini- 
tion may be cognitive, so that objective job characteristics are not changed 
but merely distorted, and an incumbent experiences more desirable charac- 
teristics. It may also be actual, with an incumbent introducing more of a 
given characteristic to a job in ways that may not be apparent to outside 
observers. In addition, Alderfer (1972) proposed that an incumbent who 
desires more of a given task characteristic may be more adept at exploiting 
that characteristic and can therefore experience more of it. 

The job characteristics approach has generated an impressive quantity 
of generally supportive research (Hackman & Oldham, 1980; Roberts & Glick, 
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1981). It has also been scrutinized by researchers asserting that observed 
relationships between job characteristics and attitudinal outcomes could be 
explained through common method effects rather than through substantive 
associations between the two sets of variables. Roberts and Glick (1981), for 
example, noted that most studies offering empirical support for the job char- 
acteristics framework used self-report measures of both job characteristics 
and attitudinal outcomes; furthermore, items measuring these constructs 
had similar wording and response formats. Potential substantive processes 
underlying these common method effects include cognitive consistency 
(Roberts & Glick, 1981), social comparison processes (Festinger, 1954; Zajonc, 
1968), social construction of reality (Berger & Luckman, 1967; Weick, 1979), 
self-perception (Bem, 1972), and commitment (Keisler, 1971; Salancik, 1977). 

The social information processing approach (Salancik & Pfeffer, 1977, 
1978) and related empirical investigations (Blau & Katerberg, 1982; Griffin, 
1982; Thomas & Griffin, 1983) have examined these processes in detail. This 
approach emphasizes the role of social context and the consequences of past 
choices in the formation of an individual’s attitudes. It argues that commit- 
ment processes, the saliency and relevance of available information, and the 
need for self-justification largely determine people’s descriptions of their 
jobs as well as their attitudes about these jobs. Thus, the social information 
processing approach hypothesizes that (1) perceived job characteristics and 
affective responses are related to each other primarily because they share 
antecedent cognitive and social processes; (2) these effects may be reflected 
in common method variance (Roberts & Glick, 1981); and (3) objective job 
characteristics are only marginal determinants of both perceived job charac- 
teristics and employee responses. 

Although the social information processing approach was introduced as 
an alternative to the job characteristics approach, the two perspectives have 
some similarities. Both recognize that individual cognitions and objective 
job characteristics affect employees' perceptions of their jobs and their 
responses to job characteristics. Both perspectives also posit a direct link 
between perceived job characteristics and outcomes. Thus, both theories 
allow for the existence of some level of common method variance and some 
level of association between job characteristics and job outcomes. The theo- 
ries differ primarily in their relative emphases. The social information pro- 
cessing approach stresses social and cognitive processes that are likely to 
result in strong method effects when there is heavy reliance on self-report 
data. The job characteristics approach, however, stresses objective job charac- 
teristics as the major antecedents of relevant perceptions and responses. 
Although employees may redefine their jobs, the job characteristics approach 
predicts only minor method effects when data are primarily self-reported. 
Thus, the relative importance of methods versus substance in relationships 
between job characteristics and job outcomes has clear alternative theoreti- 
cal interpretations. 
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EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


The introduction of social information processing as an alternative to 
the job characteristics approach immediately stimulated studies adopting 
experimental rather than survey research methods (e.g., Griffin, 1983; O’Reilly 
& Caldwell, 1979; Weiss & Shaw, 1979; White & Mitchell, 1979). Although 
the relative magnitude of effects varied, these experiments showed that both 
manipulated job characteristics and manipulated social cues have signifi- 
cant effects on incumbents’ perceptions of their jobs. Because these studies 
telied heavily on experimental designs, however, a clear determination of 
the superiority of either approach to job redesign is difficult. A major differ- 
ence between the job characteristics and social information processing 
approaches involves the relative importance of actual job characteristics 
versus social and cognitive processes in the population of jobs. Experimen- 
tal manipulations, however, typically include only high and low levels of 
job characteristics and/or social cues. By inflating or deflating the differences 
between experimental conditions, an experimenter can control the relative 
strengths of observed effects. Therefore, a preferred strategy for contrasting 
the two perspectives requires capturing the variations in job characteristics 
and social cues in the population of jobs. 

Field studies that sample a wide diversity of jobs and measure job charac- 
teristics with multiple methods provide better research designs for compar- 
ing the relative validity of the two approaches than do studies with a narrow 
range of jobs (Mitchell, 1985). Such studies use company records and inde- 
pendent raters, such as supervisors and trained observers, to rate characteris- 
tics of a broad array of jobs (Algera, 1983; Brass, 1981; Brief & Aldag, 1978; 
Gould, 1979; Hackman & Lawler, 1971; Hackman & Oldham, 1975; Hill, 
1975; Jenkins & Nadler, 1977, Jenkins, Nadler, Lawler, & Cammann, 1975; 
Quinn, 1977). Only five of these studies reported relationships between job 
characteristics rated by nonincumbents and outcomes (Algera, 1983; Brief & 
Aldag, 1978; Gould, 1979; Hill, 1975; Quinn, 1977). Of these, three found 
such relationships to be significant (Algera; Gould; Quinn). 

Overall, field studies using assessments of job characteristics by non- 
incumbents have provided stronger support for propositions derived from 
the job characteristics approach than for propositions derived from the social 
information processing approach. But investigators assessed method effects 
in these studies only through simple comparisons of correlations or non- 
hierarchical regressions. Although these findings are illuminating, this 
previous empirical work does not provide competitive tests of propositions 
derived from the two theories. 


PRESENT APPROACH 


A key question differentiating the job characteristics and social informa- 
tion processing approaches to task design is whether relationships between 
job characteristics and attitudinal responses are attributable primarily to 
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substantive associations or to common method effects; therefore, an empiri- 
cal examination of the relative accuracy of predictions from these approaches 
ideally should entail competitive tests of these alternative propositions (James, 
Mulaik, & Brett, 1982; Roberts, Hulin, & Rousseau, 1978). In addition, such 
an empirical comparison should meet several other criteria. It should (1) 
examine data on job characteristics and outcomes simultaneously, (2) obtain 
these data from both job incumbents and nonincumbents, and (3) employ a 
sample of jobs representing naturally occurring variations across actual jobs. 
We designed this study to meet these criteria. As in most competitive tests of 
complex theories, however, our empirical comparison is limited to contrast- 
ing predictions from the two theories regarding one key aspect: the relative 
importance of method versus substance in relationships between job charac- 
teristics and attitudinal outcomes. Discovery of a substantive association 
between job characteristics and outcomes would confirm predictions of the 
job characteristics approach. Discovery of common method effects, on the 
other hand, would validate Roberts and Glick's (1981) criticism of job charac- 
teristics research and provide evidence for the existence of the dynamics of 
social information processing. 


METHODS 


Data were obtained from 631 respondents in four organizations: two 
automotive parts manufacturers, a printing company, and a large university 
hospital from which four departments participated. Two organizations were 
unionized. The respondents held varied types of jobs and as a group were 
reasonably similar in occupational constitution to a national sample of work- 
ers (Quinn & Shepard, 1974).! Seventy-five percent of the respondents had 
completed high school; 83 percent were white; 51 percent were men; and 69 
percent were married. Their median age was 32 years. 


Method Factors 


We defined three method factors by three separate data sources: inter- 
views, card sorts, and observations. Interviewers collected initial data from 
respondents during 90-minute sessions that occurred off the job, generally in 
respondents' homes. A variety of data collection techniques figured in these 
sessions, including interviews and card sorts. Of the 631 individuals who 
participated in interviews (a response rate of 75.4 percent), 564 also partici- 
pated in observations; complete data on all variables of interest were obtained 
for 509 respondents. The Appendix gives the content of each item used in 
this study, item numbers used to represent each, the construct it represented, 
and its data source, number of response options, and directionality. 

Interviews. Professional staff from the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center read a series of structured interview questions to respon- 


1 Arranged into Census Occupational Classifications (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971), 
most jobs fell into six major categories: operative (25.1%), clerical (16.7%), professional/technical 
(15.796), service (12.096), craftsmen/foremen (14.996), and managers/officials (10.096). 
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dents and recorded their responses on the data collection instrument during 
the initial off-the-job collection sessions. 

Card sorts. Interviewers administered card sorts during the same sessions. 
For this data source, respondents sorted question cards into piles represent- 
ing different response categories. 

Observations. Two or more trained observers from the Survey Research 
Center? observed cooperating respondents on the job for about an hour on 
two different occasions. In all, over 1,500 hours of observation were 
completed. We generated the observational data used in this investigation by 
averaging the independent observations taken at different times by different 
observers. Further details on data collection procedures can be obtained in a 
report from the Survey Research Center (1977). 


Constructs 


The analysis included 48 items representing five constructs pertaining 
to job characteristics, three constructs pertaining to outcomes, and three 
method factors. Table 1 gives descriptive statistics and intercorrelations among 
the items. 

The job characteristics approach hypothesizes that strength of growth 
needs moderates relationships between job characteristics and outcomes 
(Hackman & Lawler, 1971; Hackman & Oldham, 1976, 1980). Because all 
respondents were uniformly high on growth need strength, we did not in- 
clude it in these analyses as a moderator.? 

Job characteristics constructs. Five job characteristics were selected from 
the data sources for this study. Hackman and Lawler (1971) used four of 
these characteristics in their classic study: variety, autonomy, task identity, 
and task feedback. Our specific operational definitions of these constructs 
differed slightly from those Hackman and Lawler used. We included a fifth 
characteristic, required skills and abilities, as a measure of job complexity. 

Items measuring job characteristics were obtained from card sorts and 
observations. The card sorts asked respondents to rate how true various 
statements were of their jobs, using response categories ranging from “not at 
all true," coded 1, to “very true," coded 4. The majority of the items measur- 
ing job characteristics in the observation instrument used 6-point formats 
ranging from “‘very untrue,” coded 1, to “very true," coded 6. The remaining 
observation items had 7-point rating formats similar to those used by Hack- 
man and Lawler (1971). 


? For details on training procedures for observers and measures of interrater agreement and 
temporal stability, see Jenkins and colleagues (1975). f 

3 Fight interview items asked respondents how desirable it was to have various characteris- 
tics on their jobs, with responses ranging from “not at all desirable," coded 1, to “very desirable," 
coded 4. A sample item is: “How desirable to you is it that you get a sense of accomplishment 
from your job?" For the 509 respondents in this study, the mean of the eight averaged items was 
3.71, the standard deviation was .355, and the coefficient alpha was .79. Given the very high 
mean value and small variance, all respondents were judged to have strong growth needs. Fuller 
details on the measure of growth need strength are available in a report from the Survey 
Research Center (1977). 
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Outcome constructs. The analysis included three outcome constructs: 
general satisfaction, challenge satisfaction, and effort. General satisfaction 
was measured through interviews and observations. Interviews included 
five facet-free items measuring satisfaction that were originally used by Quinn 
and Mangione (1973). Observers measured general satisfaction in two ways. 
After rating how often employees smiled, laughed, daydreamed, yawned, got 
angry, and so forth, observers reported how satisfied they thought employees 
were with their jobs, using a 4-point rating format. They also rated employees’ 

. general satisfaction on a 7-point semantic differential scale. Items measuring 
challenge satisfaction were derived from card sorts and observations. The 
card sorts contained six items, originally used by Quinn and Mangione (1973), 
that asked respondents how satisfied they were with challenge provided by 
their jobs. These items had 4-point response formats ranging from “not at all 
satisfied," coded 1, to “very satisfied," coded 4. Observations contained two 
items using 7-point semantic differential scales to measure challenge 
satisfaction. Interviews and observations provided data on effort. Three mea- 
surements of effort specifically developed for the study were elicited through 
interviews. Observations provided two items that required observers to assess 
how hard respondents worked on their jobs. 


Analysis Strategies 


As noted earlier in this section, the analyses used 48 items representing 
three method factors and eight theoretical constructs. In all analyses, we 
treated the five job characteristics separately rather than combining them 
into a composite index. This represents a slight but commonly accepted 
departure from the job characteristics approach (Hackman & Oldham, 1980). 

Two analysis strategies were used, multiple regression and structural 
equations. Using regression analyses provided a point of comparison with 
previous research on the job characteristics approach but involved certain 
limitations. These included the necessity of assuming that the independent 
variables contained no measurement errors and that there were no method 
effects. In addition, the regression analyses lack statistical tests comparing 
the strength of effects across data sources. The second set of analyses, the 
structural equations, did not suffer from these limitations. 

Multiple regressions. Three sets of indices were created for each predic- 
tor variable. First, we averaged information supplied by respondents through 
interviews and card sorts for each predictor construct to provide respondent- 
supplied indices. Second, we averaged information obtained from observa- 
tions for each predictor construct to derive observer-supplied indices. Finally, 
we averaged information from all data sources to yield pooled (respondent- 
and observer-supplied) indices. Likewise, we developed respondent-supplied, 
observer-supplied, and pooled indices for the three outcome constructs, gen- 
eral satisfaction, challenge satisfaction, and effort. This procedure yielded 
three measures for each of the three outcome constructs and three measures 
for each of the five predictor constructs. The reliability for each of these 24 
scales was computed and found to be acceptable. Adopting the conventional 
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treatment of measurement error, we therefore treated the scales as if they 
were error-free in the regression analyses. 

The three indices for each of the outcome constructs were regressed 
separately on the three sets of predictor indices. Taking the outcome con- 
struct for general satisfaction as an example, nine regression equations were 
computed: respondent-supplied general satisfaction regressed separately on 
respondent-supplied predictors, observer-supplied predictors, and pooled 
predictors; observer-supplied general satisfaction regressed separately on 
respondent-supplied, observer-supplied, and pooled predictors; and pooled 
general satisfaction regressed separately on respondent-supplied, observer- 
supplied, and pooled-predictors. We repeated this procedure for the indices 
of challenge satisfaction and effort. In all, 27 regression equations were 
estimated. : 

Visual comparisons of R?s from these nonhierarchical regressions pro- 
vide a simple test of the extent to which relationships between job character- 
istics and employee responses are a function of the source of data. The job 
characteristics model predicts roughly equal R?s across data sources. In 
contrast, the social information processing model predicts stronger relation- 
ships using only respondent-supplied data. 

Structural equations. Regression analyses were replicated in the analy- 
ses using structural equations with more explicit specifications and simulta- 
neous estimations of hypothesized underlying relationships, method factors, 
and unexplained variance. Analyses using structural equations provide a 
more holistic approach than separate reliability and regression analyses 
(Bagozzi & Phillips, 1982). The analyses of structural equations provide esti- 
mates of the strengths of relationships among latent—underlying, unmeas- 
ured—variables. In order to estimate simultaneously the strengths of relation- 
ships among latent variables for job characteristics, outcomes, and method 
effects, we fitted five models to the observed correlation matrix using LISREL 
IV (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1978). The decision to use correlations rather than 
covariances was based on Bagozzi's (1982) argument that analysis of correla- 
tions is more appropriate for comparing the effects of different variables 
within a data set. 

Four models were developed to represent alternative explanations of the 
observed relationships between job characteristics and outcomes. In addition, 
the null model was specified for purposes of comparison. In the four substan- 
tive models, each of the 48 items was associated with only one theoretical 
construct. Furthermore, all five models were specified as confirmatory factor 
models. Both directions of causality between job characteristics and out- 
comes are theoretically plausible and cannot be disentangled in our cross- 
sectional data. Thus, relationships among latent variables are specified as 
reciprocal correlations rather than unidirectional causal paths. 

Table 2 summarizes differences among the five models. The first model, 
model 0, is an extremely constrained null model with no relationships among 
the 48 observed variables and no latent variables. This null model is used 
solely for comparison (Bentler & Bonett, 1980; James et al., 1982). The first 
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TABLE 2 
Differences in the Specifications of Models 
Based on Structural Equations 





Models 

Characteristics of models 0 I II DI IV 
48 observed variables Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
8 latent variables No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
3 methods factors: interview, s 

card sort, and observation No No Yes Yes Yes 
Covariation among latent variables 

for job characteristics No Yes No Yes Yes 
Covariation among latent variables 

for job outcomes No Yes No Yes Yes 
Covariation between latent 

variables for job characteristics 

and job outcomes No Yes No No Yes 


substantive model, model I, represents the traditional approach in organiza- 
tional research in which method factors are ignored or assumed to be 
irrelevant. Using this model, all observed correlations between job character- 
istics and outcomes are attributed to underlying relationships among the 
latent variables. The remaining three models include three method factors 
reflecting the three data sources—interviews, card sorts, and observations. 
Model II attributes all observed relationships among constructs to method 
effects, with no relationships among latent variables. Model III assumes that 
underlying relationships may exist within two groups of latent variables: 
those for job characteristics and for outcomes. This model, however, attri- 
butes any observed relationships between job characteristics and outcomes 
exclusively to method effects. The final model, model IV, attributes observed 
relationships between job characteristics and outcomes to both real, substan- 
tive associations and common method effects.* 

In this study, the critical difference between the job characteristics and 
the social information processing approaches lies in the relative strengths of 
underlying relationships between job characteristics and outcomes indepen- 
dent of common method effects. The social information processing approach 
predicts that such relationships will be weak; the job characteristics approach 


* For all five models, errors associated with items are specified to be uncorrelated, with the 
exception of items 10 and 44, which are worded very similarly. Errors associated with these two 
items are allowed to correlate in models II, III, and IV. Method factors are defined as uncorrelated 
with the latent variables and with one another. 

Additional method factors reflecting response formats and four additional correlated errors 
are identified a priori from a careful reading of the instruments. We did not include these in the 
final analysis, however, either because they failed to improve the empirical fit of a model, or 
because a model became underidentified. The final measurement model (model IV) is not 
modified by post hoc examination of derivatives, or by other techniques that tend to capitalize 
on chance. 
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predicts strong underlying relationships. The difference in these predictions 
can be examined best by comparing the strengths of underlying relationships 
among models I through IV. First, comparing the overall fit of model I versus 
that of modelIV indicates whether the common method effects are significant. 
Second, a difference in the fits of model II and model IV would suggest that 
the underlying relationships among job characteristics and job outcomes are 
independent of common method effects. Contrasting models II and III will 
reveal the underlying relationships among job characteristics and among job 
outcomes. Finally, model III versus model IV indicates whether there are any 
underlying relationships between job characteristics and job outcomes inde- 
pendent of shared measurement tools. If this contrast shows only minor 
differences, the social information processing approach receives tentative 
support. If the job characteristics approach is correct, however, model IV 
should fit the data much better than any other model. 

The five models were evaluated with a number of statistics. The maxi- 
mum likelihood chi-square statistic indicates the overall fit of each model to 
the observed correlation matrix. This statistic, however, tends to provide 
inflated values when large samples and large numbers of observed variables 
are involved. The use of two supplementary statistics that are computed 
, using the chi-square statistic avoids this problem. One is the normed incre- 
mental fit index, A, suggested by Bentler and Bonett (1980). This normed 
index compares the increment in vi for substantive models, using the fit 
of the null model as the basis for comparison.” Au is conceptually similar to 
comparing the sizes of R?s in hierarchical regression analyses. The second 
index, suggested by James and colleagues (1982) is the parsimonious fit 
index, 1. This index represents the average increase per degree of freedom in 
the normed fit index, Ayj, for a substantive model (models I through IV) 
relative to the null model (model 0). Whereas Au compares the incremental 
fit across any two models, m always compares a substantive model against 
the null model. Models II, III, and IV are hierarchically nested, but model I is 
only nested in model IV. Thus, model I cannot be directly compared with 
models II and III. 

The W-matrices provide another point of information in examining the 
relative efficacy of the different models. They show the estimated correla- 
tions among latent variables for job characteristics and job outcomes. Particu- 
larly useful is a comparison of the correlations among latent variables for 
model I (no method effects specified) with the latent variable correlations 
for model IV (method effects allowed) because neither model constrains the 
correlations among job characteristics and job outcomes. To simplify this 


5 Using the chi-square goodness-of-fit statistic to compare models k and 1, 
Au Si Div 
“SS , 
Xo 


where vi x”), and x”, are the goodness-of-fit statistics for the most restrictive, least restrictive, 
and null models, respectively. : 
DH 
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comparison of correlation matrices, regression equations are estimated from 
the correlations among latent variables in the W-matrices. In these regression 
analyses, each of the three latent variables for outcomes is regressed on the 
set of five latent variables for job characteristics for models I and IV. If these 
regressions among latent variables are roughly equal across the two models, 
we will infer negligible effects for method factors and interpret the results as 
supporting the job characteristics approach. Alternatively, if the relation- 
ships are substantially weaker in model IV than in model I, evidence sup- 
ports the social information processing approach and method effects remain 
. a serious concern in job characteristics research. 


RESULTS 


The conventional analytic strategy was conducted with separate reliabil- 
ity and regression analyses. Median reliabilities were .67, .90, and .78 for the 
eight summated scales supplied by respondents, observers, and pooled 
sources, respectively. Table 3 shows the results of the associated multiple 
regressions. Independent of the source of data, challenge satisfaction appears 
most predictable, and effort is the least predictable. Furthermore, the predic- 
tors explain a significant proportion of variance in outcomes in all cases, 
regardless of the methods used to obtain data. Surprisingly, the highest R?s 
for all outcomes occur when observers are the sole source of data, with R?s of 
-598, .709, and .140 for general satisfaction, challenge satisfaction, and effort. 
In comparison, R?s were .187, .425, and .134 when job incumbents supplied 
both job characteristics and outcome measures. . 


TABLE 3 
Squared Multiple Correlations of Outcome Variables 
Regressed on Job Characteristics by Data Source? 





Job Outcomes 





General Challenge 
Outcomes supplied by respondents 
Predictors supplied by respondents .187** 425** 134** — 
Predictors supplied by observers .024* .102** .112** 
Pooled .097** .257** .121** 
Outcomes supplied by observers 
Predictors supplied by respondents .290** .359** .044** 
Predictors supplied by observers .598** .709** .140** 
Pooled .563** .673** .084** 
Outcomes pooled 
Predictors supplied by respondents .250** .Agg** .119** 
Predictors supplied by observers .140** .237** WË Wée 
Pooled d ,215** .412** .118** 





8 Standardized regression coefficients available from the first author. 
* p<.05 
** p«.01 
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The structural equation analyses provided a similar, yet more direct, 
assessment of method effects. Table 4 shows the correlations among latent 
variables (s-matrix) as defined in models I and IV. Values of 1.000 or .000 are 
reported for fixed elements in these models and no latent variables are defined 
for method factors in model I. Of particular interest in this table are the 
correlations between the job characteristics and outcomes in model I versus 
model IV. These correlations are noticeably smaller in model IV, suggesting 
that relationships between job characteristics and outcomes are partially 
attributable to common method effects. 

Table 5 compares the fits of the models to the observed correlation 
matrix with the normed incremental fit (Aj) and parsimonious fit (ar) indices. 
As mentioned in the previous section, these indices do not depend on sam- 
ple size. Comparing models II, III, and IV against the null model, model 0, 
shows that all three models have marginally acceptable fits. The values of 
the normed incremental fit index, Au, indicate that: (1) method factors explain 
much of the observed correlation among variables (.13 for model I vs. model 
IV); (2) there are substantial correlations among job characteristics and among 
outcomes (.03 for model II vs. model III); (3) substantial correlations also exist 
among all theoretical constructs (.04 for model II vs. model IV); and (4) there 
is a significant, but weak, relationship between job characteristics and out- 
comes independent of method effects (.01 for model III vs. model IV). Direct 
comparison of chi-square values and the normed incremental fit index, Ajj, 
support the last finding, but the parsimonious fit index, 7, does not. 

Although model IV may be less parsimonious than model III, the exis- 
tence of actual relationships between job characteristics and job outcomes is 
indicated by the correlation matrices for latent variables in Table 4. The 
introduction of method factors reduces, but does not eliminate, the correla- 
tions between the latent variables for job characteristics and latent variables 
for outcomes (model I vs. model IV). Table 6 shows the results of the multi- 
ple regression analyses for these relationships between job characteristics 
and job outcomes in the latent variable correlation matrices for models I and 
IV. Values of R? for general satisfaction, challenge satisfaction, and effort are 
.671, .774, and .188 for model I and .019, .152, and .202 for model IV. Only 
the model IV regression for general satisfaction fails to explain a significant 
amount of variance. Thus, for at least two of the three outcomes— challenge 
satisfaction and effort—this analysis suggests the existence of underlying 
relationships independent of method effects. The relatively weak regression 
results for model IV, particularly for general satisfaction, are also reflected in 
the marginal differences between models Ill and IV in Table 5. 


DISCUSSION 


Several conclusions are evident from the results of these parallel analy- 
ses using regression and structural equations. Consistent with previous 
research, clear relationships between job characteristics and outcomes emerge. 
Significant B-weights in the conventional regression analyses (Table 3) and 
the sizes of most of the correlations among latent variables in the analyses 
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TABLE 5 
Comparisons of Models for Goodness of Fit? 
Normed 

Comparisons Difference Incremental Parsimonious 
among Models df in Chi-Squares Fit Index Fit Index? 
O-vs.I 76 15392.96 74 69 

0 vs. II 97 17339.65 83 76 

0 vs. III : 110 18024.85 .86 78 

0 vs. IV- 125 18183.12 .87 27 
Ivs.IV 49 2790.16 13 — 

Il vs. M 13 685.21 .03 — 

II vs. IV 28 843.47 .04 — 

III vs. IV 15 ; 158.27 .01 : — 


a x? for model 0 = 20876.41, df = 1128; wie for all models are significant at p<.001. 
^ Dashes indicate no value is computable (James et al., 1982). 


TABLE 6 
Results of Regression Analyses of Latent Variables for Job 
Outcomes on Latent Variables for Job Characteristics 





Job Outcomes 


General Challenge 
Job Characteristics Satisfaction Satisfaction Effort 
Model I 
Task identity .006 .014 —.141** 
Task feedback —.004 —.061* 203 
Variety .367** .946** ; .113 
Autonomy .191** .051 —.605** 
Complexity .202** .521** .605** 
R? 671 774 .188 
Peso 205.43** - . 844.51** 19.06** 
Model IV 
Task identity —.017 .133** —.125* 
Task feedback —.052 —.212** .210** 
Variety .018 .052 —.030 
Autonomy -107 .017 —.402** 
Complexity .019 .310** .279** 
R? .019 .152 .202 
Fs.503 1.95 17.97** 20.56** 
* p«.05 
** p<.01 


with structural equations of models I and IV (Table 4) demonstrate these 
relationships. More important, however, is the finding that job characteris- 
tics and outcomes are related to each other independent of method effects. 
Three findings refute the extreme form of the common-method criticism of 
the job characteristics approach—that observed relationships between job 
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characteristics and outcomes are solely attributable to method effects. These 
are the pattern of R?s across data sources in the conventional regressions 
(Table 3), the slight superiority of model IV over model III (Table 5), and the 
magnitude of R?s derived from the latent variable correlations of model IV 
(Table 6). Only the latent variable, general satisfaction, fails to be predicted 
significantly by any of the job characteristics, independent of method effects. 
Thus, it is safe to conclude that there is an underlying relationship between 
job characteristics and attitudinal outcomes. Changing actual job characteris- 
tics is likely to lead to some substantive improvements in challenge satisfac- 
tion and effort. 

This conclusion, however, does not resolve the issue of the relative 
validity of the job characteristics and social information processing ap- 
proaches, since both theories posit that relationships between job characteris- 
tics and outcomes are based on both method and substance. The theories 
differ in their emphases on the relative strengths of method versus substance. 
This study examined the issue of relative strength in analyses using both 
regression and structural equations. The conventional regression analyses 
across data sources show fairly consistent relationships between job charac- 
teristics and outcomes, with some noticeable, but not drastic, drops in R?s 
when different data sources are used to measure constructs. Thus, the con- 
ventional regressions do not reveal strong method effects, thereby lending 
support to predictions stemming from the job characteristics approach. 

The structural equations analyses provided a more appropriate test of 
the competing predictions. Especially interesting are the comparisons of 
correlations among latent variables from models I and IV (Table 4) and the 
regression equations based on these correlations (Table 6). Table 6 indicates 
that, using model I latent variables, the job characteristics explain two-thirds 
of the variance in general satisfaction, but that the predicted variance drops 
to 2 percent when method effects are removed. A similar, although less 
drastic, drop is also evident for challenge satisfaction. The explanatory power 
for effort, however, is marginally increased by controlling for method effects. 
In other words, predictions based on the job characteristics approach are 
supported for effort, whereas common method effects are supported for the 
satisfaction variables. 

The fact that method effects are stronger for certain outcomes than for 
others.may appear confusing at first glance. This is particularly true if method 
effects are interpreted in terms of response effects, such as social desirability 
and leniency, that should span outcomes. We have advanced and employed 
additional interpretations of method effects that provide better explanations 
of the present results. The theoretical underpinnings of the two approaches 
in question provide a valid explanation for the differential importance of 
method versus substance in predicting different outcomes. Social informa- 
tion processing has its theoretical roots in social comparison theory and thus 
provides a better explanation of individuals' affective responses. On the 
other hand, the job characteristics approach, which has its roots in expec- 
tancy theory, serves better in predicting more behavior-oriented responses 
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like motivation, effort, and performance. Griffin’s (1983) results support this 
argument; they showed that manipulations based on the job characteristics 
approach predicted performance, but manipulations based on the social infor- 
mation processing approach did not. A major implication of the results 
reported here is that different theories are designed to predict, and in fact do 
predict, different kinds of outcomes. Using a single theoretical causal pro- 
cess to predict diverse criteria is bound to be problematic. 

Differential predictability is also evident from the relative variance in 
the different outcomes that job characteristics explain. For instance, the 
results show consistently that job characteristics explain challenge satisfac- 
tion better than general satisfaction. General satisfaction is multiply deter- 
mined (e.g., Locke, 1976), incorporating many facets such as comfort, 
supervision, pay, and the like (Barnowe, Mangione, & Quinn, 1973; Smith, 
Kendall, & Hulin, 1969), in addition to job quality or motivating potential. 
Challenge satisfaction, however, is more specifically related to job character- 
istics than is general satisfaction and, as a result, better explained by job 
characteristics. 

In all, the main conclusions from the study are: (1) job characteristics 
and outcomes are related to each other; (2) this relationship partially reflects 
common method effects; (3) method effects vary with the theoretical issues 
under consideration; (4) different outcomes are predictable from different 
theoretical perspectives; and (5) it is inappropriate to treat specific job char- 
acteristics or specific outcomes as interchangeable. Several attributes of this 
study increase confidence in the generalizability of these conclusions. Respon- 
dents held widely varied jobs and worked in several organizations. We used 
differently worded questions to measure job characteristics and outcomes. A 
rigorous observer training program was undertaken prior to data collection, 
and observers had only limited exposure to the social realities defining 
incumbents’ jobs. We modeled substantive and method effects simul- 
taneously, using structural equations. Finally, the study satisfied most cri- 
teria specified as necessary by Mitchell (1985) for valid correlational research. 

Despite these strengths, some shortcomings should be noted. This study 
did not employ self-administered questionnaires, the dominant organiza- 
tional research tool for incumbent-supplied measures. Interviews and card 
sorts may induce different method effects than do questionnaires. Although 
it is not immediately obvious why self-report questionnaires should be sus- : 
ceptible to different kinds of method effects than interview and card sorts, 
future research should explore this possibility. 

Another limitation appears in the minor discrepancies between results 
of the analyses using conventional regression and structural equations. These 
may be due to the inappropriate, yet inherent, assumptions of no measure- 
ment error in independent variables and no method effects in the regression 
analyses. The sensitivity of structural equations analyses to departures from 
normality in data may also be the source of these discrepancies. 

Moreover, measures supplied by both incumbents and nonincumbents 
entail human inference. Just as incumbents’ perceptions are subject to distor- 
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tion and bias, so also are other sources of information about job characteristics. 
For instance, observers may have rated satisfaction as being high when they 
observed good jobs. These implicit theories (Eden & Leviatan, 1975; Fichman, 
1982; Staw, 1975), schemas (Markus, 1977), or scripts (Abelson, 1980) that 
observers can carry in their minds may enhance relationships between 
observed job characteristics and observed outcomes. If we are truly to disen- 
tangle actual and perceived job characteristics, we must use simultaneously 
multiple and diverse sources of information—other employees, workgroup 
members, supervisors, independent trained observers, company records, and 
task analysis. 

Considerable organizational research proceeds on the assumption that 
objective information is ideal, and that self-reports are a poor approximation 
of objective reality. To the extent, however, that it is individual perceptions 
and attitudes that ultimately determine employees’ responses to work 
environments, self-reports may be a valid and useful source of data. Our 
results indicate that self-reports and observations, although similar, are not 
identical in their relationships to outcomes. Instead of viewing objective 
data as best, therefore, it is more appropriate to consider different data sources 
as differing in their usefulness for answering specific questions (Gupta & 
Beehr, 1982). 

To conclude, this study advanced theoretically based interpretations of 
common method effects in task design research. The results supported two 
predictions common to the job characteristics and the social information 
processing approaches: job characteristics and outcomes are related to each 
other, and these relationships are partially independent of method effects. 
As predicted by the job characteristics approach, the strength of the relation- 
ship between job characteristics and effort increases when method effects 
are removed. The drop in the strengths of the relationships between job 
characteristics and satisfaction after extracting method effects, however, sup- 
ports the social information processing approach and criticisms of mono- 
method research on job characteristics (Roberts & Glick, 1981; Salancik & 
Pfeffer, 1978). 

In addition to the findings unique to research on task design, this study 
also offers a methodology for assessing the relative importance of method 
effects in other areas of organizational research. Furthermore, it shows that 
the intensity of method effects varies according to the research issue under 
investigation. If strong, theoretically plausible reasons exist for suspecting 
that method effects may be confounding substantive relationships, a research 
design should include multiple methods to test for potential method effects. 
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APPENDIX 


Symbols in parentheses represent the source of data for an item, with I — interview, O — 
observation, C — card sorts; the number of response anchors; and the direction of coding for 
response anchors. Positive (+) coding means that larger values reflect more of the construct; 
negative (—) coding means that larger values reflect less of the construct. 


Items measuring general satisfaction 

1. All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with your job? (I, 4, +) 

2. In general, how well would you say that your job measures up to the sort of job you wanted 
when you took it? (I, 5, —) 

3, Knowing what you know now, if you had to decide all over again whether to take the job 
you now have, what would you decide? (I, 5, +) 

4. Ifa good friend of yours told you (he/she) was interested in working in a job like yours, what 
would you tell (him/her)? (1, 5, +) 

5. If you were free to go into any type of job you wanted, what would your choice be? (I, 5, —) 

6. Check the box between the two “anchor points" at the end of each line that best describes 
(the employee's) job. Dissatisfying/satisfying. (O, 7, +) 

7. (Answer the following question as you think (the respondent) would answer it). All in all, 
how satisfied would you say you are with your job? (O, 4, —) 
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Items measuring challenge satisfaction 
8. The opportunities on my job to develop my special abilities. (C, 4, +) 
9. How interesting my work is. (C, 4, +) 
10. How much freedom I am given to decide how to do my work. (C, 4, +) 
11. The extent to which my job gives me a chance to do the things I do best. (C, 4, +} 
12. The difficulty of the problems I am asked to solve. (C, 4, +) 
13. The extent to which I can see the results of my work. (C, 4, 4) 
14. Check the box between the two “anchor points" at the end of each line that best describes 
(the employee's) job. Boring/interesting. (O, 7, +) 
15. Check the box between the two "anchor points" at the end of each line that best describes 
(the employee's) job. Challenging/not challenging. (O, 7, —) 


Items measuring effort 

16. How do you see yourself in your work? Working my hardest/not working hard? (I, 7, —) 

17. Would you say you work harder, less hard, or about the same as other people doing your 
type of work? (I, 5, +) 

18. How often do you do some extra work for your job which isn't required of you? (I, 4, +) 

19. To what extent does the employee work hard on his/her job? (O, 7, +) 

20. The individual working on this job expends a lot of effort trying to perform his/her job well. 
(O, 6, +) i 

21. My job gives me a chance to do a task from beginning to end. (C, 4, +) 


Items measuring task identity 

22. I am able to complete the work I start. (C, 4, +) 

23. To what extent does the employees' most frequently performed work chunk(s) represent an 
“entire piece of work’’? (O, 7, +) . 

24. The job provides an individual with the chance to finish completely any work he/she starts. 
(O, 6, +) f 

25. An individual working on the job usually can complete the entire job from beginning to 
end. (O, 6, +) 

26. My job requires that I keep learning new things. (C, 4, +) 

27. My job requires a high level of skill (C, 4, +) 


Items measuring complexity 

28. My job requires a lot of mental effort. (C, 4, +) 

29. To what extent does the job require the use of sophisticated or complex skills? (O, 7, +) 

30. How intellectually demanding is the job? (O, 7, +) 

31. The job requires a person to have a lot of skill to do it adequately. (O, 6, +) 

32. The job is so simple that virtually anybody could handle it with little or no initial training. 
(O, 6, -) 


Items measuring task feedback 

33. I have the opportunity to find out how well I am doing my job. (C, 4, +) 

34. To what extent does doing the job itself provide the employee with feedback about how 
well he/she is doing? (O, 7, +) à 

35. Just doing the work required by the job provides many opportunities for a person to figure 
out how well he/she is doing. (O, 6, +) 

36. The individual can see the results of his/her work. (O, 6, +) 


Items measuring variety 

37. My job lets me do a variety of different things. (C, 4, +) 

38. My job requires that I do the same things over and over. (C, 4, —) 

39. How much variety is there in the job? (O, 7, +) 

40. The job requires the individual to do the same things over and over again. (O, 6, —) 

41. The job provides an individual the opportunity to do a number of different things at work. 
(O, 6, +) 
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Items measuring autonomy 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 


I have a lot to say over what happens on my job. (C, 4, +) 

My job allows me to make a lot of decisions on my own. (C, 4, +) 

I have enough freedom as to how I do my work. (C, 4, +) 

How much autonomy is there in the job? (O, 7, +) i 

The job allows an individual to make a lot of decisions on his/her own. (O, 6, +) 

The job denies the individual any chance to use his/her personal initiative or discretion at 
work. (O, 6, —) 

He/she is given enough freedom to decide how to do his/her own work. (O, 6, +) 
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FEEDBACK-SEEKING IN INDIVIDUAL 
ADAPTATION: A RESOURCE PERSPECTIVE 


SUSAN J. ASHFORD 
Dartmouth College 


This research examines a theory of feedback-seeking in organizations. 
Individuals are hypothesized to seek feedback on important issues and 
in new and uncertain situations. Results support these hypotheses. Indi- 
viduals also report frequent seeking for feedback when they fear they 
are failing to attain goals. Long-tenured individuals seek less feedback, 
apparently in response to social pressures to appear confident and self- 
assured. 


Several scholars have proposed that individuals actively interpret and 
organize their experiences (Jones, 1983; McHugh, 1969; Van Maanen, 1976) 
and map the environments they encounter (Bogart, 1980). White (1959) fur- 
ther proposed that, to achieve mastery, individuals continually explore within 
an environment until it is known and understood. All of these activities— 
exploring, interpreting, mapping, and organizing—fall within the general 
behavioral category of adaptation. 

Despite the pervasiveness of these activities, relatively few studies have 
empirically examined them. With the exception of recent work by Feldman 
and Brett (1983) and some qualitative findings reported by Schein (1978), 
scholars have not tested theoretical propositions concerning adaptation within 
organizational settings. 

To adapt is “to adjust fittingly” (American College Dictionary, 1966). In 
organizations, individuals adapt by tailoring their behaviors to fit the demands 
of a particular environment. The tailoring is based on information they are 
given or obtain about that environment. Thus, securing adequate informa- 
tion is a central consideration in successful adaptation (White, 1974). 

This research took an initial step toward understanding the ways in 
which individuals adapt by focusing somewhat narrowly on one task of 
adaptation, securing adequate information. A kind of information that would 
seem to be especially important in the process of adaptation is that pertain- 
ing to the appropriateness or correctness of behavior for attaining various 
goals. This information is commonly called feedback (Ashford & Cummings, 
1983; Ilgen, Fisher, & Taylor, 1979; Powers, 1973). 

In the interpersonal realm, feedback involves information about how 
others perceive and evaluate an individual's behavior. Feedback can also be 
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provided by tasks or generated by individuals on the basis of their own 
thoughts and feelings (Greller & Herold, 1975). A given piece of feedback can 
fulfill different functions. It can serve as a reward and thus motivate perfor- 
mance, and it can serve as a cue useful in regulating behavior appropriately 
(Payne & Hauty, 1955). This research focused on the second function of 
feedback. By obtaining feedback, individuals can learn about the evaluative 
contingencies within their environments and how they stand with respect to 
those contingencies (Naylor, Pitchard, & Ilgen, 1980). To the extent that the 
ability to attain things of value within an environment can define successful 
adaptation (White, 1974), feedback should be a key information resource and 
feedback-seeking an important aspect of the adaptive process. 

Ashford and Cummings (1983) defined feedback-seeking as conscious 
devotion of effort toward determining the correctness and adequacy of behav- 
iors for attaining valued end states. They suggested that individuals use one 
of two distinct strategies to obtain information from their environments. 
First, individuals may monitor an environment for feedback by observing 
various situational cues, observing other individuals, and observing how 
others respond to their behavior in order to infer how well they are doing. In 
the parlance of social learning theory, monitoring involves receiving feed- 
back vicariously through watching how others are responded to and rein- 
forced (Bandura, 1977). Alternatively, individuals may directly inquire as to 
how others perceive and evaluate their behavior. 

Ashford and Cummings (1983) argued that individuals will differen- 
tially use these strategies depending on the perceived costs involved with 
each. For example, if they think directly asking for feedback is inconsistent 
with maintaining an assured self-presentation (Baumeister, 1982), then the 
cost of using a strategy of inquiry increases. Under these conditions, individ- 
uals should inquire less and monitor more frequently in order to obtain the 
feedback they need. Monitoring in this case is the less costly strategy. 

Studying processes of feedback-seeking should add to our understand- 
ing of both how individuals behave in organizations and, ultimately, how 
managers can handle various situations. As Katz (1980), among others, noted, 
individuals face a formidable task as they try to understand their organiza- 
tions. Discovering “when to ask questions, give advice, take a vacation, quit 
early or push for a pay raise" (Katz, 1980: 93), as well as uncovering the 
various reward contingencies operating in an environment, are all necessary 
tasks for those hoping to survive and succeed in an organization. However, 
knowing the dimensions along which success is gauged in an environment is 
not sufficient. Individuals must also develop an ability to read feedback, to 
see themselves as others see them, and to understand how others evaluate 
their behavior. With this additional information, they can make corrections 
in behaviors and increase the likelihood of attaining their goals. Thus, under- 
standing when individuals undertake feedback-seeking and where they may 
go wrong in the process is an important area for investigation. 

Figure 1 presents the hypotheses tested in this research. The discussion 
presented in subsequent paragraphs gives the rationale for each of them. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF FEEDBACK SEEKING 


The proposed hypotheses are based on the general proposition that it is 
possible to predict when individuals will actively seek feedback by weigh- 
ing those conditions that make feedback beneficial to them against factors 
that make seeking it out costly. In this sense, feedback can be treated like any 
other resource. The variables examined in this research, then, either directly 
influence the value of feedback as a resource, or index a cost inherent in 
searching for feedback. 


Factors Influencing the Value of Feedback 


The value placed on any resource—whether it be time, money, or steel—is 
not inherent in the resource itself but derives in part from the value placed 
on what it will produce. Individuals desiring material goods will thus value 
money; individuals interested in producing cars will value steel. Thus, if 
feedback is an information resource making possible the realization of vari- 
ous goals, the perceived importance of attaining a given goal will affect its 
perceived value. At its limit, the logic underlying Hypothesis 1 implies that 
an individual placing no importance on a particular goal should also have 
no desire for feedback useful in correcting errors with respect to that goal. 

The degree of uncertainty about the behaviors appropriate or most use- 
ful for attaining a goal and how those behaviors might be evaluated by others 
also determines the value of feedback. Laboratory studies testing Berlyne’s 
(1960) theory of uncertainty and choice have documented the empirical 
relationship between feelings of uncertainty and information search (Craw- 
ford, 1974; Conolley, Gerard, & Kline, 1978; Lanzetta, 1970; Trope, 1975). 
Berlyne (1960) proposed that uncertainty and information-seeking are linked 
because the experience of uncertainty renders information more valuable 
and thus individuals are motivated to seek it. This research explicitly exam- 
ined these theoretical links. Uncertainty is defined as a state in which indi- 
viduals have no, little, or inconsistent information about the stimuli of inter- 
est (Gifford, Bobbitt, & Slocum, 1979; Heslin, Blake, & Rotton, 1972). Increased 
feelings of uncertainty concerning goal-related issues should increase the 
perceived value of feedback (Hypothesis 2), since such information allows 
people to structure situations and make choices as to how to proceed (Atkin, 
1973; Berlyne, 1960). 

Job and organizational tenure should also affect the value of feedback. 
Tenure and experience within a company are generally assumed to provide 
employees with an increasing number of cues concerning both the behaviors 
likely to be evaluated most positively in that setting and the relative value of 
various strategies of goal attainment (Hall, 1976; Katz, 1980). For example, it 
is the new employee who must determine “what is really expected of one, 
what is really rewarded, how much one can trust the official formal 
statements" (Schein, 1978:100). Hypothesis 3 proposes, however, that with 
increasing tenure these expectations become understood and individuals 
can judge pretty well for themselves how well they are doing (Katz, 1980). 
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Once individuals gain that ability they should value feedback less and thus 
seek it less frequently. 

The socialization literature suggests, however, that any time individuals 
cross functional, hierarchical, or group boundaries a process of resocialization 
must occur (Katz, 1980; Van Maanen & Schein, 1979). Individuals entering 
even the most routine and simple jobs are likely to find their job require- 
ments and contexts ambiguous. Cultures may also differ considerably among 
various workgroups within an organization (Sieh! & Martin, 1982). A new job 
presents a new subenvironment to be learned and understood as behavioral 
expectations, evaluative criteria, and standards for performance may differ 
vastly from those of the previous position. In recognition of these learning 
demands, Hypothesis 4 proposes that the longer the job tenure, the lower the 
value of feedback. 

Feedback should thus be perceived as valuable to individuals entering a 
new environment, whether it is a company as a whole or a subenvironment 
delineated by a new job, boss, or workgroup. It is at such points of entry and 
transition that the learning tasks environments impose are the greatest. Feed- 
back helps individuals both to understand new environments and to map 
their evaluative contingencies, thereby enabling successful adaptation. 


Factors Influencing the Frequency of Feedback-Seeking 


The dependent variable of ultimate interest in this research was the- 
frequency with which individuals will try to adapt to their organizational 
settings by actively seeking feedback through strategies of either monitoring 
or inquiry. The frequency of seeking is a function of several direct influences. 
First, the basic premise underlying the set of proposed hypotheses is that the 
perceived value of feedback should directly determine the extent of active 
feedback-seeking. Thus, Hypotheses 5 and 6 state that individuals who value. 
feedback should seek it more often through both monitoring and inquiry. 

As was mentioned in the introductory ‘section, however, the value of 
feedback does not solely determine how frequently it will be sought. Rather, 
individuals should take several costs into account in their seeking behavior. 
The frequency of feedback-seeking, for example, may be inversely related to 
an individual’s length of tenure in an organization and in a given job. A 
decrease in search for feedback by more tenured individuals is due only in 
part to a decrease in its value. Such tenured employees may also respond to 
social expectations that, as old-timers, they should know the ropes and not 
depend on guidance from others (Katz, 1980). They respond to those expecta- 
tions by infrequently seeking feedback in public ways in order to maintain a 
confident, assured self-presentation (Baumeister, 1982). In this sense, the 
ability to ask questions and ask for feedback may be a special privilege 
offered to those new to an organization or job (Schein, 1978). Given this 
argument, Hypotheses 8 and 10 propose that inquiry will become less fre- 
quent as tenure increases. Note that Hypotheses 7 and 9 state that by implica- 
tion the use of monitoring should increase with tenure as individuals rely on 
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this relatively private seeking strategy in order to maintain an appropriate 
self-presentation. 

Feedback-seeking is also a costly activity in that it potentially increases 
the chances of hearing something that one would rather not know. Although 
individuals are indeed instrumental beings and thus value feedback because 
it allows them to correct errors and attain goals (Locke, 1978), they also want 
to sustain favorable views of themselves in order to maintain their self- 
esteem (Brickman & Bulman, 1977; Jones & Gerard, 1967). As Jones and 
Gerard pointed out, an individual has a dual orientation in any setting: “He 
wants to see himself honestly, as others see him, but he also wants to see 
himself in the best possible light" (1967: 323). One way individuals defend 
their self-esteem is by avoiding disquieting information and feedback (Janis 
& Mann, 1977; Miller, 1976). Because feedback is evaluative information 
about the self, a primary deterrent of feedback-seeking may thus be the fear 
of hearing something negative. 

This research examined two variables that index the extent to which 
individuals believe that available feedback is likely to be negative. The first 
measured respondents’ beliefs about their own levels of performance. 
Hypotheses 11 and 12 argue that individuals who believe they are doing 
poorly in their efforts to attain goals ought particularly to avoid seeking 
feedback in an attempt to protect themselves from possible negative feed- 
back (Willerman, Lewitt, & Tellegen, 1960; Zuckerman, Brown, Fox, Lathin, & 
Minasian, 1979). These hypotheses imply that, for these performers, moti- 
vation to defend their egos may override desire to obtain information that 
would facilitate successful adaptation. The second variable measures respon- 
dents’ levels of self-confidence. Although self-confident individuals might 
view feedback—either positive or negative—as useful in learning about 
themselves and their abilities, those lacking confidence will likely see 
negative feedback as particularly threatening to their self-esteem (Singer, 
1966). Thus, the logic underlying Hypotheses 13 and 14 is that individuals 
low in self-confidence are more likely to fear receiving negative evaluations 
and to regard their social environments as threatening. As such, they will 
seek feedback less frequently as they try to protect themselves from dis- 
quieting messages (Friend & Gilbert, 1973). 

Individuals should also respond to direct costs in their feedback-seeking 
behavior. Costs of seeking have long been thought to affect the acquisition of 
information (Lanzetta, 1971). O’Reilly (1982), for example, found that deci- 
sion makers will use accessible sources rather than other sources providing 
higher quality information because of the cost in effort involved in seeking 
out those more informative sources. O’Reilly cited similar findings in research 
by Clausen (1973), Gertsberger and Allen (1968), Menzel and Katz (1955), 
and Mintzberg (1973). 

Both strategies of feedback-seeking potentially involve costs in effort. In 
monitoring, individuals must actively observe situations, perhaps for some 
time, and devote cognitive effort toward deriving interpretations. Inquiry 
may involve their tracking down potential sources of feedback (targets), 
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finding appropriate times, and explaining their behavior. If individuals feel 
that obtaining useful feedback requires a great deal of effort, they may seek it 
less frequently. As proposed in Hypotheses 15 and 16, the effort involved 
deters active search. . 

A second potential cost in feedback-seeking is the risk of embarrassment 
and loss of face inherent in the inquiry strategy. Directly asking others for 
feedback differs from monitoring in the visibility of the behavior. Inquiry is 
an interpersonal event that is subject to the inference processes of others 
(Ashford & Cummings, 1983). By asking for feedback, individuals risk the 
possibility that others will see that act as a sign of weakness and uncertainty. 
As proposed in Hypothesis 17, the perception that such risks exist should 
deter the use of an inquiry strategy.* In such cases then, the use of monitor- 
ing should increase because it involves comparatively fewer costs. This rela- 
tionship is stated as Hypothesis 18. 

Risk costs differ from the self-esteem costs incurred by hearing something 
negative that were discussed earlier in this section. Risk costs refer to how an 
act of seeking itself may be evaluated. For example, even if a person receives 
positive feedback from a target about certain behavior, the target may nega- 
tively evaluate the seeker's need to know as a sign of insecurity. Alterna- 
tively, a seeker might receive devastating feedback and yet the target may 
positively evaluate the act of seeking as signaling the seeker's desire to 
improve. The two costs are proposed to be independent. 

Finally, Naylor and colleagues (1980) proposed that individuals have 
finite supplies of energy that they allocate to various activities in their 
workplaces. Actively seeking feedback requires energy. If the metaphor of 
feedback as a resource is valid, it would seem that the amount of energy 
individuals will devote toward seeking feedback will depend on the store 
they have on hand. Individuals who have already received much feedback, 
for example, will devote effort to other activities. They should not value 
feedback less than they did before but will simply not be motivated to seek 
more of it actively since they have some on hand to use. In contrast, indivi- 
duals who have not received much feedback should be especially willing to 
devote effort toward actively seeking it within work environments. This 
argument supports the hypothesized negative relationship (Hypotheses 19 
and 20) between the amount of feedback received and subsequent feedback- 
seeking. 

These 20 hypotheses are thought to capture the major determinants of 
the types (monitoring or inquiry) and levels of feedback-seeking that individu- 
als may undertake in their efforts for adaptation. The hypotheses derive from 
considering feedback as a valuable individual resource (Ashford & Cummings, 
1983) and also take seriously the costs of seeking it within organizations. 


2 See Broll, Gross, and Piliavin (1974) and Tessler and Schwartz (1972) for similar argu- 
ments concerning seeking help on a task. 
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METHODOLOGY 
Participants, Setting, and Procedures 


Employees in the marketing department of a large midwestern public 
utility located in an urban area (N — 331) participated in the study by complet- 

` ing questionnaires. Participation in the study was voluntary. The researcher 
administered the questionnaire to 300 employees during half-hour meetings 
in their workplace during work hours. Questionnaires were collected at that 
time and confidentiality was assured. The remaining 31 employees, represent- 
ing downstate offices, filled out questionnaires sent by mail and returned 
them directly to the researcher. . 

Respondents had the following characteristics: 45 percent were male; 
their average age was 33.3 years (s.d. — 10.7 years); they had been with the 
company for an average of 10.4 years. They represented the following job 
types: account executives (2096), service advisors (896), customer services 
representatives (1096), and communication consultants (2296). The remain- 
ing respondents included staff managers, clerical workers, clerical super- 
visors, and market administrators. Approximately 20 percent held supervi- 
sory jobs; the remainder were involved in the direct sale of the utility's 
products (account executives) or in technical support of the sales effort 
(customer service representatives, communication consultants, and service 
advisors). Of the various job types, only the communication consultants 
were represented by a union. With this number of respondents, statistical 
power to detect effects at the .05 level is .90 (Cohen & Cohen, 1975: 119). 

With respect to the generalizability of results, the number of respon- 
dents was adequate for the analyses performed and reflected a good mix of 
job types, education levels, and lengths of tenure is the organization. The 
respondents also reflected the perceptions of both men and women approxi- 
mately equally. But the fact that the respondents were drawn solely from one 
department of a regulated utility limits generalizability. Additionally, the 
mean age of respondents was fairly low and most reported relatively short 
job tenures (X — 2.2 years). These attributes of the respondents need to be 
considered as potential limits to the generalizability of these results. 

Access to this organization was gained through a direct request to the 
Vice President of Marketing, who gave permission for the study to proceed 
as an unfunded outside research project completely in the control of the 
author. 


Measures 


Implicit in the discussion of the hypotheses is the notion that the pro- 
cesses involved in seeking feedback are goal-specific. That is, individuals 
seek feedback about behaviors specifically aimed to achieve goals, and issues 
specific to each goal influence their seeking. Given this perspective, the 
intent of this research was to test the hypotheses with regard to two specific 
goals: (1) performing well on the job, and (2) having potential for advance- 
ment within the organization. Focusing on two goals allowed an exploratory 
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examination of feedback-seeking differences due to the characteristics of-the 
goal in question. Several of the constructs were thus measured with specific 
goal referents: importance of a goal, the value of feedback for achieving a 
goal, the amount of feedback received about a goal, negative beliefs about 
one’s status of goal attainment, uncertainty about appropriate goal behaviors, 
and frequencies of the two types of seeking—monitoring and inquiry. Sepa- 
rate scales were constructed to measure each of these constructs for each 
goal. 

In assessing the measures to be used in testing hypotheses, however, 
measures for the two separate goals for the same construct were found to be 
highly correlated (average correlation = .54). Thus, an independent assess- 
ment of the hypotheses for each goal was not possible. In addition, a princi- 
pal components factor analysis revealed that items for the three dependent 
variables, the value of feedback and the frequency of monitoring and inquiry, 
were not distinguished by goal. In fact, a single underlying dimension that 
included items from both goals could represent each of these constructs. 
Given these findings, it is clear that these measures cannot detect differences 
in feedback-seeking for these two goals. Consequently, it was. decided to test 
the hypotheses solely for one goal. The goal of performance was chosen on 
the basis of its long research history in the field of organizational behavior. 

Table 1 presents characteristics of the scales used in this research. The 
actual items appear in the Appendix. A principal components factor analy- 
sis was performed on each scale to assess its dimensionality. With the excep- 
tion of two scales, each scale was found to be unidimensional. The following 
subsections address the dimensionality of the two exceptions along with 
other pertinent measurement issues. 

Reliability issues. Two variables, the importance of performance and 
negative beliefs about potential for goal attainment, showed constrained and 
highly skewed distributions. In this sample, most respondents rated high 
performance as an important goal and held fairly positive beliefs about their 
potential to achieve this goal. These skewed distributions contributed to the 
marginal reliabilities of these scales. 

Dimensionality issues. Results of the factor analysis indicated that two 
variables, risk in seeking and amount of feedback received, were not 
unidimensional. The items measuring perceived risk in feedback-seeking 
represented two underlying factors. Factor 1 contained items referring to risk 
associated with seeking feedback from co-workers, and items loading on 
Factor 2 referred to risks in feedback-seeking from supervisors. The two 
factors were significantly correlated (r = .41, p<.001). This research articu- 
lated no source-specific hypotheses. Rather, the issue of interest was the 
effect of a general perception that risks exist on the reported frequency of 
feedback-seeking. Thus, the items across both factors were summed to create 
the risk scale. 

Items measuring the amount of feedback received also loaded on two 
separate factors, each reflecting different sources of feedback. The first factor 
consisted of items referencing private sources (self and task); items on the 
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TABLE 1 
Characteristics of Measures 
Numbers Standard 

Scales of Items Means Deviations _Reliabilities# 
Importance of performance goal 3 13.77 1.24 51 
Uncertainty 4 11.82 3.43 82 
Organizational tenure (months) 1 125.17 101.04 = 
Job tenure (months) 1 33.18 32.68 = 
Negative beliefs about goal attainment 3 5.20 1.71 .57 
Self-confidence 4 17.60 2.50 .60 
Effort in seeking 4 9.50 2.79 .71 
Risk in seeking 10 20.79 5.54 .80 
Amount of feedback received 5 14.23 2.62 .58 
Value of feedback 3 12.32 1.87 72 
Frequency of monitoring 4 13.65 3.29 27 
Frequency of inquiry 2 5.20 1.80 .33b 


4 Reliabilities were assessed with Cronbach's alpha, unless otherwise stated. 
b Interitem correlation. 


second factor referred to public sources of feedback such as supervisors, 
co-workers, and friends. These factors were significantly correlated (r — .31, 
p«.001) and were summed to form a composite index of the total amount of 
feedback received that reflected the intended theoretical construct. 


RESULTS 


Three separate multiple regression analyses were performed to examine 
the relationships of interest. Three dependent variables were examined: the 
value of feedback, the frequency of monitoring, and the frequency of inquiry. 
Table 2 presents the correlations among the independent and dependent 
variables. Tables 3 and 4 present the results of the multiple regression 
analyses. Although some of the correlations among the independent vari- 
ables presented in Table 2 are significant, their magnitudes are not strong 
enough to demonstrate a serious threat of multicollinearity (Cohen & Cohen, 
1975). 

The regression coefficients linking the perceived importance of perfor- 
mance as a goal, perceived uncertainty about performance-related issues, 
and job tenure to the perceived value of feedback were all significant and in 
the hypothesized direction. These findings support Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3. 
Length of tenure in the organization, however, had no direct relationship to 
the perceived value of feedback, disconfirming Hypothesis 4. The most impor- 
tant predictor of the value of feedback about performance behaviors was the 
length of job tenure. Respondents with long tenure on the job perceived less 
value of feedback on performance than other respondents. These variables 
explain 10 percent of the variance in the perceived value of feedback about 
performance. 
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TABLE 3 
Multiple Regression Analysis 
of Value of Feedback about Performance Behaviors 








Independent Variables b Beta ob 
Importance of performance goal ER .23 3.98*** 
Uncertainty " : 06 12 2.07* 
Organizational tenure .00 .02 0.39 
Job tenure, - —.01 —.24 —8.51*** 
Adjusted R? 10 l : 
* p«.05 
** p«.01 
*** p«.001 
TABLE 4 


.Multiple Regression Analysis 
of Feedback-Seeking Variables 








Frequency: of Frequency of 
Independent Variables b Beta t 'b. Beta t 
Organizational tenure —.07 —.23  —3.76*** -—.00 —.20 -3.25*** 
Job tenure —.00 07 —149 —.00  .03 -—0.47 
Negative beliefs about goal attainment .28 15 2.63** 16 16 2.63** 
Self-confidence 17 12 2.08* .04 .06 0.99 
Effort in seeking —.06  —.05  —0.84 —.03 .05 0.76 
Risk in seeking .03 .06 0.90 —.02 '—.06  —0.97 
Amount of feedback received ` 24 .27 4.68*** 44 — .21 3.53** 
Value of feedback : 42 22 3.70*** 19 18 2.95** 
Adjusted R? B .26 .20 
* p«.05 
** p.01 
kkk p<.001 


As for the two variables measuring feedback-seeking, the value of feed- 
back was significantly and positively related to the frequency of both moni- 
toring and inquiry. These results support Hypotheses 5 and 6. Individuals 
who valued feedback on their performance reported. that they frequently 
monitored and asked for feedback related to their performance. ; 

In contradiction of Hypotheses 7 and 8, job tenure was not related to the 
frequency of either monitoring or inquiry. However, the negative coefficients 
relating organizational tenure to the perceived frequency of inquiry for feed- 
back on performance support Hypothesis 10.? But Hypothesis 9, stating that 


? Given the correlation between job and organizational tenure, multicollinearity might be 
thought to bias or attenuate the tenure coefficients. When the regression model is analyzed with 
only job tenure and then again with only organizational tenure, however, the coefficients do not 
significantly differ from those presented in Tables 4 and 5, suggesting that multicollinearity is 
not a problem for these two variables. 
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individuals would compensate for the increased costs of inquiry by monitor- 
ing for feedback more frequently, was not supported. More tenured indi- 
viduals both monitored and inquired less for feedback. 

Results supported neither Hypotheses 11 nor 12. Individuals with nega- 
tive beliefs about their performance did not avoid feedback, but rather reported 
more frequent seeking by both monitoring the environment for feedback and 
directly inquiring for feedback assessments. . 

Results did support Hypothesis 13. Individuals high in self-confidence 
reported monitoring for feedback more frequently. Hypothesis 14 was not 
supported, however, as respondents' self-confidence was not related to the 
perceived frequency of inquiry for feedback on performance. 

The perceived effort and risk costs involved in seeking feedback had no 
relationship to either seeking strategy, disconfirming Hypotheses 15 through 
18. In this data set, the costs of seeking did not deter searching for feedback. 

The positive coefficients linking the amount of feedback received with 
the perceived frequency of monitoring and inquiry for both goals contradicted 
Hypotheses 19 and 20. These results not only fail to support the hypothesized 
relationships, but are problematic for the logic of the resource metaphor. 

The set of predictors explained 26 percent of the variance in monitoring 
for feedback and 20 percent of the variance in inquiry. The perceived value 
of feedback was the most important determinant of reported frequency for 
both monitoring and inquiry, and organizational tenure emerged as the pri- 
mary deterrent. 


DISCUSSION 
Evidence Supporting Feedback as a Personal Resource 


The word resource identifies an entity with some utility or value, a 
helpful means for achieving an end. Consistent with this notion, the data 
indicate that high perceived value of feedback is associated with reports of 
relatively frequent feedback-seeking. The resource analogy also implies that 
if feedback is to be considered a resource, its value will derive in part from 
the desirability of the end it helps produce. Accordingly, respondents who 
highly valued the end state—the goal to be achieved—tended to also value 
the resource of feedback. 

The small R? may be due to the constrained variance in ratings of the 
importance of performance, as most respondents rated this goal very highly. 
The true influence of the importance of performance on the value of feed- 
back on performance was probably underestimated in this data set because 
of the low variance in importance ratings and the resultant poor reliability 
for this scale. 

Feedback's value as a resource, however, stems also from its utility in 
resolving various uncertainties surrounding the attainment of goals. Consis- 
tent with the literature on uncertainty (Berlyne, 1960; Crawford, 1974; Gifford 
et al., 1979), both feelings of uncertainty concerning the behaviors required 
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to achieve performance goals and potential evaluations of those behaviors 
were related to the respondents’ beliefs about the value of feedback. As 
operationally defined, uncertainty stemmed from a perceived lack of infor- 
mation or inconsistent information about these issues. 

The value of feedback, however, appears to be viewed differently at 
different states of an individual’s tenure within an organization. Feedback 
seems to be a resource useful in adapting to a new environment defined by a 
particular job. As individuals gain tenure in a job, they perceive feedback as 
less valuable. However, as individuals gain tenure in an organization, they 
do not necessarily value feedback on performance less. The data suggest that 
individuals see feedback as valuable in mastering subenvironments defined 
by particular jobs, regardless of whether those jobs are their first or are later 
in their. organizational tenures. As subenvironments become known and 
predictable, however, individuals value feedback less. The perceived value 
of feedback thus can be presumed to fluctuate as individuals move from job 
to job within an organization rather than to decrease monotonically as a 
function of organizational tenure. , 

A second possibility is that individuals desire different types of feed- 
back in the different situations they encounter as they gain tenure in a firm. 
For example, Feldman and Brett (1983) suggested that those new to an organi- 
zation may require social feedback and support, but those with some tenure 
who face a new job environment following a transfer will need feedback on 
tasks. Thus the particular context faced by an individual may affect the type 
of feedback sought. 

The data for this sample indicate, however, that although individuals 
with long organizational tenure do not value feedback less, they do report 
seeking it less frequently. Organizational tenure was significantly and nega- 
tively related to the perceived frequency of both monitoring and inquiry. 
These results are consistent with the argument made earlier that a desire to 
avoid disclosing uncertainty may deter individuals with long tenure in an 
organization from seeking feedback. That is, as organizational tenure increases, 
people may feel that seeking feedback about their performance would under- 
mine their standing as confident and self-assured veterans in the eyes of 
others, and thus they seek it less frequently. 

This explanation for the observed relationship receives some additional 
support in this data from a small but significant (r = .14, p<.01) positive 
correlation between organizational tenure and the perception that seeking 
feedback involves risks. This result, along with the lack of relationship 
between organizational tenure and the value of feedback, suggests that more 
tenured individuals seek feedback less not because feedback is less of a 
resource but because the social costs of seeking it become too high. Although 
this result suggests processes that may accompany tenure, it must be kept in 
mind that the data tapped individuals at only one point in time. Thus it is 
possible that we are detecting relationships unique to this particular group 
of employees. 
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Ego-Defense Motivation 


In addition to the deterrents related to self-presentation that may accom- 
pany organizational tenure, a further deterrent to feedback-seeking may exist. 
For certain individuals, a desire to see themselves favorably may deter 
feedback-seeking, whatever the length of their tenure. These individuals are 
thought to curtail seeking to avoid messages they believe might be negative. 

Consistent with this argument, individuals low in self-confidence 
reported less frequent monitoring of feedback. Individual differences in self- 
confidence were not, however, related to the frequency of inquiry. The result 
for monitoring complements previous findings of research on self-esteem. 
Weiss and Knight (1980) found that individuals with high self-esteem relied 
more on themselves and less on their job environments to guide task-related 
behaviors. They argued that these individuals are confident of their abilities 
to do well and feel little need to explore their job environments for cues 
about how to perform. The two findings taken together suggest that individu- 
als with high self-esteem may not rely on their environments to determine 
what to do (how to perform) but may confidently and proactively use their 
environments to assess how well they are doing. In contrast, individuals 
with low self-esteem, lacking confidence in their abilities, may rely on the 
environment to tell them what to do—which tasks to perform and in what 
sequence—but may shy away from an assessment of how well they have done 
it. They may do so by seeking feedback infrequently. 

It was further proposed that individuals who believe they are not doing 
well in attaining goals would similarly avoid feedback-seeking to protect 
themselves from painful information. The data directly disconfirm this 
hypothesis and provide a surprising source of support for the portrayal of 
feedback as a resource. Individuals' negative beliefs about attaining the goal 
of adequate performance were in fact positively related to the perceived 
frequency of monitoring and inquiry. This finding clearly contradicts the 
ego-defense argument and suggests that perhaps these individuals see feed- 
back as useful. Seeking feedback from others may seem to be a natural, 
instrumental course of action as individuals monitor their own assessments 
of performance and try to improve their chances of attaining goals. The 
finding is very supportive of the proposition that individuals view feedback 
as a resource, for if it is a resource, those who can most benefit from it ought 
in particular to seek it. 


Evidence Not Supporting Feedback as a Personal Resource 


Results did not support some of the hypotheses. This section identifies 
these sources of disconfirmation and presents possible explanations for these 
findings. 

Possession of a stock of a resource was argued to reduce the amount of 
energy devoted to attaining additional supplies of that resource. Contrary to 
this logic, however, for this sample the amount of feedback an individual 
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had recently received was associated with a reported increase in both moni- 
toring and inquiry. 

One explanation for these results is that those who seek feedback experi- 
ence its value, enjoy improved performance, and thus are motivated to seek 
again. Although this reinforcement argument might explain these results, a 
more likely explanation lies in the limitations of the methodology used to 
assess the proposed relationships. The findings may reflect the fact that 
individuals who monitor and inquire more frequently quite naturally obtain 
more feedback. In other words, though the amount of feedback recently 
received was hypothesized to be an independent variable leading to the 
feedback-seeking criteria, it may well be an outcome of seeking. Given the 
cross-sectional nature of this research, this possibility cannot be ruled out. 

A second threat to the utility of the resource metaphor arises when 
considering the results relating the costs of seeking to its frequency. A resource 
perspective would clearly argue that the greater the costs associated with 
obtaining a given resource, the less that resource will be sought. Research on 
predecisional information search has supported this proposition (Lanzetta, 
1970, 1971). In this data set, however, neither perceived effort nor risk costs 
influenced reported feedback-seeking. 

One explanation for these findings may lie in the interpretation of the 
economics of resource use. A strict economic resource perspective would 
argue that individuals weigh the costs of obtaining additional quantities of a 
resource against the value of that resource in determining search behavior 
(Atkin, 1973). If a resource is very valuable, they may be willing to incur 
great costs in seeking it out. In contrast, high costs would strictly deter active 
seeking if an individual places a low value on the resource. 

A moderated regression was undertaken to assess these post hoc 
propositions. Two interaction terms were added to the model in the equa- 
tions for the frequency of monitoring and of inquiry. The interaction terms 
were created by multiplying scores of the variable measuring value of feed- 
back first with effort and then with risk. These interaction terms were not 
significant for either monitoring or inquiry, suggesting that the value placed 
on the resource did not result in differential effects for the costs of search on 
subsequent seeking behavior. 

Perhaps Crawford’s (1974) conclusion about individual search behavior 
is relevant for this sample as well. He argued: 


Individuals do not seem to employ an averaging rule for rewards 
and costs. Cost factors may play a significant role in the instiga- 
tion of search behaviors while reward maintains the search 
response once emitted (1974: 627). 


Crawford's argument suggests that effort and risk did not affect the frequency 
of feedback-seeking because, although these variables may influence the 
initiation of search behavior, they exert a nonsignificant influence on the 
frequency of those behaviors over time. Since this research measured chronic 
levels of seeking, the effect of these cost variables may have been obscured. 

The data also refuted the conceptual independence of the two seeking 
strategies, monitoring and inquiry. In contrast to the argument that previous 
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research posed (Ashford & Cummings, 1983), these strategies appear to be 
neither compensatory nor independent. In fact, the two strategies enjoy quite 
similar relationships with the predictors and are highly correlated. At this 
point, given the level of knowledge about these processes, our effort may be 
better directed toward predicting a general level of activity within the feed- 
back process rather than the specific forms that activity might take. It should 
be noted, however, that consistency biases of self-reports and common method 
variance may also account for the high correlation between the reported use 
of these strategies. 


Limitations 


This research has some clear limitations. First, the reliance on cross- 
sectional data does not allow the making of causal statements about the 
process of feedback-seeking. Although these data are relatively informativ 
given the current level of theoretical development and empirical findings 
concerning individual adaptation within organizations, the need for longi- 
tudinal models and controlled experimental studies that would further our 
understanding of these processes is clear. Second, the data are self-reports of 
feedback-seeking efforts. Though methodologies based on self-reports domi- 
nate studies that deal with adaptation (Feldman & Brett, 1983; Latack, 
1984), they have two inherent weaknesses, one of which is particularly rele- 
vant to this study. The first and most common weakness is that self-reports 
may not validly reflect actual behaviors. The second lies in asking individu- 
als to report the frequency with which they initiate various behaviors such 
as seeking information on tasks (Feldman & Brett, 1983; Weiss, Ilgen, & 
Sharbaugh, 1982), feedback (Ashford & Cummings, 1983), and social support 
(Feldman & Brett, 1983; House, 1981). Individuals may overreport actions 
undertaken at their own initiative. They may claim, for example, encounters 
involving feedback that were initiated by a supervisor as feedback they 
actively sought. Though items in this study were clearly worded to identify 
initiators, the possibility of overreporting must be considered.? 


3 This limitation would be a particular concern if the bias were not randomly distributed 
across all respondents. To test whether employees holding different jobs (i.e., sales, technical, 
and clerical employees) and of differing managerial ranks (i.e., supervisory vs. nonsupervisory 
personnel) differed in their self-reports of feedback-seeking, two one-way ANOVAs were under- 
taken for each dependent variable. The ANOVA for rank revealed that supervisory personnel 
did not differ from nonsupervisors in their reports of monitoring (E: an: = 1.66, p = n.s.), or 
inquiry (F, 295 = 1.70, p = n.s.). The ANOVA for type of job uncovered no difference in self- 
reports of inquiry across the three groups (F3 281 = .64, p = n.s.), but it did uncover a significant 
difference in reports of monitoring (F3 285 = 6.93, p = .01). A Scheffé test of differences among 
the three means indicated that sales personnel reported undertaking significantly more monitoring 
than did either clerical or technical support personnel. Thus, though respondents do not show 
wide variability in self-reports of monitoring and inquiry, the tendency of sales personnel to 
report more frequent monitoring must be noted. From these data, we cannot tell whether sales 
employees are biased in their reports of monitoring or whether they in fact monitor more 
frequently for feedback on their behavior. 
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A final limitation of the research is that it tested propositions about 
feedback-seeking with respect to only one goal, performing well on the job. 
Although it was proposed that the process may vary depending on various 
characteristics of goals, the correlated dependent measures across goals did 
not allow examination of goal-related differences in this research. It may be 
that goals such as performing well and maintaining potential for advance- 
ment are in fact correlated in the minds of most employees. Other goals, such 
as acceptance by a workgroup of various goals related to self-presentation, 
may provide a more useful contrast in future research.* 


Areas for Future Research 


Within the limits of self-reported cross-sectional data, this research does 
suggest that individuals actively adapt to settings that are new, uncertain, or 
troublesome by seeking out information useful in regulating their behavior. 
They do so both by observing others and drawing inferences about ways in 
which they might change their behavior to survive and succeed in those 
settings, and by directly asking others for assessments of their behavior. 

These simple empirical observations raise a host of researchable ques- 
tions concerning feedback-seeking. For instance, how do individuals com- 
bine the feedback they seek with that spontaneously given to them? If two 
messages are discrepant, which has more weight when individuals draw 
conclusions about their performance? Do they resolve discrepancies in favor 
of self-generated feedback or in favor of feedback volunteered by others? 

This research examined only one strategy of adapting to a work setting. 
Future research needs to broaden this picture by specifying the relationship 
between this strategy and others individuals may employ. White (1974), for 
example, argued that individuals must also maintain freedom of movement 
and satisfactory internal conditions for response in order to adapt. Future 
research should simultaneously address these preconditions and shift atten- 
tion to dependent variables that tap some of the consequences of successful 
and unsuccessful adaptation. For example, it is not clear whether active 
feedback-seeking leads to better or worse performance of tasks. Active seek- 
ers may attain their goals more efficiently than inactive seekers, or they may 
get bogged down by responding affectively to the various feedback messages 
they read or ask for. Accurate negative appraisals, for example, may be 
demoralizing for some individuals. The desire to avoid this experience may 
affect subsequent adaptation if an individual begins seeking not to deter- 
mine the errors in a course of action, but rather to confirm the utility of that 
course of action. 

Future research should also specifically address the effects of organiza- 
tional contexts on individual’s feedback-seeking behavior. This study con- 
ceptualized feedback-seeking as an individual psychological phenomenon. 
However, organizational structure and technology and the demography of a 


* Credit for this suggestion goes to an anonymous reviewer. 
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particular workgroup may all affect feedback-seeking by creating settings in 
which feedback is more or less accessible to individuals. Information-sharing 
norms may also affect feedback-seeking behavior (DeWhirst, 1971). Method- 
ologies that involve repeated measurement could address issues that reflect 
the ongoing process of seeking. Crawford (1974), for example, suggested that 
individuals will seek feedback only if they have received useful information 
from doing so in the past. Research might address other attributes of mes- 
sages that could affect the process of search. These attributes might include 
the affective sign of the feedback obtained and whether or not the first piece 
of feedback encountered diverges from or confirms an individual’s own 
evaluation. 

For managers, an understanding of feedback-seeking processes may be 
helpful in clarifying several issues. What cues do they give that are—perhaps 
wrongly—interpreted as feedback? What situations cause individuals to desire 
feedback? How might they make this information more accessible to their 
employees, either directly, or by influencing norms about information-seeking 
and sharing? Qualitative studies suggest that individuals do in fact look for 
feedback in managers’ actions. Turner (1971), for example, noted that in an 
organization, remarks or pronouncements by a chief executive are “ransacked 
for latent meanings" and that “any aspect of his behavior may be treated as if 
it contained messages for others in the organization" (1971:108). Through a 
systematic investigation of what information and feedback individuals need, 
what strategies they use to obtain it, and where they go wrong in the process, 
managers may be able to help employees to interpret their organizational 
contexts more accurately. 
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APPENDIX 


All items used to measure the constructs tested in this research appear below. Unless 
otherwise noted, items used a 5-point response format anchored by strongly agree and strongly 
disagree. “R” indicates reverse scoring. 


Independent Variables 
1. Importance of performance goal: 
How important are the following goals to you in your current setting at (X)? 
Good performance in your present job (5-point response format from very important to 
very unimportant) 
Of all the goals I have at (X), I value performing well the most. 
I wouldn't feel good about myself if I weren't performing well. 
2. Uncertainty about appropriate behaviors and potential evaluations*: 
It is unclear to me exactly what I should do in order to perform my job better. 
Y really get little useful information about performance standards within my department. 
Information about how my performance will be evaluated has been directly communicated 
to me. (R) 
People around here give pretty consistent information about what we can do to perform 
better in our jobs. (R) 
3. Organizational tenure: 
How long have you worked for (X)? Year(s) 1^ ^  . | Month(s) 
4. Job tenure: 
How long have you worked at the job you presently hold? Year(s) 
5. Negative beliefs about potential for goal attainment®; 
How well do you believe you are performing in your current job? (5-point response format 
ranging from very well to very poorly) 
My performance may not be adequate for this organization. 
Others may rate my performance as below standard. 
6. Self-confidence" (5-point response formats ranging from completely true to completely false): 
I sort of only half believe in myself. (R) 
Ifeel that I am a person of worth, on an equal plane with others. 
I seem to have a real inner strength in handling things. I am on a pretty solid foundation 
and it makes me pretty sure of myself. 
Iam frequently bothered by feelings of inferiority. (R) 
7. Effort in feedback-seeking: : 
The way things are set up around here, it would take a lot of effort to get feedback from 
others. . 
I can get feedback from others with little effort whenever I want it. (R) 
How much effort does it take for you to get useful feedback from the following sources? 
(4-point response format including a lot, some, a little, and none at all) 
Your boss 
Your co-workers 
8. Risk in feedback-seeking: 
I think my boss would think worse of me if I asked him/her for feedback. 
I would not be nervous about asking my boss how he/she evaluates my behaviors. (R) 
It is not a good idea to ask your co-workers for feedback; they might think you are 
incompetent. 
It is embarrassing to ask my co-workers for their impression of how I am doing at work. 


Month(s) 








5 See Heslin and colleagues (1972) for the derivation of this measure of the uncertainty 
construct. 

8 High scores represent more negative beliefs. 

7 Items drawn from self-esteem scales presented in Robinson and Shaver (1973). 
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It would not bother me at all to ask my boss for feedback. (R) 
It is not a good idea to.ask your boss for feedback; he/she might think you are incompetent. 
It is embarrassing to ask my boss for feedback. 
I think my co-workers would think worse of me if I asked them for feedback. 
I would not be nervous about asking my co-workers how they evaluate my behaviors. (R) 
It is better to try and figure out how you are doing on your own rather than ask your 
co-workers for feedback. 
9. Amount of feedback recently received (4-point response format—a lot, some, a little, and none 
at all): 
How much feedback information have you received recently from the following sources 
about your performance? 
From your boss 
From your co-workers 
Using your own thoughts and feelings 
From the task itself 
From friends outside the organization and/or your spouse 
10. Value of feedback about performance behaviors: 
It is important to me to receive feedback on my performance. 
I would like to get more feedback on what behaviors will help me do better in performing 
my job. 
I find feedback on my performance useful. 
It is important for me to receive feedback on my potential for advancement within (X). 
I would like to get more feedback on what behaviors will help me advance within the 
company. 
I find feedback on my advancement potential useful. 


Feedback-Seeking? 
11. Frequency of monitoring about performance behaviors: 

In order to find out how well you are performing in your present job, how FREQUENTLY 
do you (5-point response format ranging from very frequently to very infrequently) 
Observe what performance behaviors your boss rewards and use this as feedback on 

your own performance? 
Compare yourself with peers (persons at your level in the organization)? 
Pay attention to how your boss acts toward you in order to understand how he/she 
perceives and evaluates your work performance? 
Observe the characteristics of people who are rewarded by your supervisor and use this 
information? 
12. Frequency of inquiry about performance behaviors: 

In order to find out how well you are performing in your job, how FREQUENTLY do you 

(5-point response format ranging from very frequently to very infrequently) 

Seek information from your co-workers about your work performance? 

Seek feedback from your supervisor about your work performance? 

Seek feedback from your supervisor about potential for advancement within the (X) 
system? 


® These items were chosen on the basis of a pretest conducted in a different utility in a 
different state. They were drawn from separate factors representing each strategy (monitoring 
and inquiry) for the two goals the study originally was to test. Items were included if they 
loaded higher than .60 on a factor and no higher than .30 on any other factor. 
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professor of organizational behavior at the Amos Tuck School of Business Administra- 
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EMPLOYEE VOICE AND EMPLOYEE RETENTION 


DANIEL G. SPENCER 
University of Kansas 


This study investigates the relationship between the extent to which 
employees have opportunities to voice dissatisfaction and voluntary 
turnover in 111 short-term, general care hospitals. Results show that, 
whether or not a union is present, high numbers of mechanisms for 
employee voice are associated with high retention rates. Implications 
for theory and research as well as management practice are discussed. 


The relationship between the job satisfaction and employee turnover has 
been one of the most widely studied but least understood relationships in 
the organizational behavior literature. The consistently low correlations 
between job satisfaction and turnover found in empirical research on the 
topic clearly indicate that the relationship is not direct. Many processes may 
intercede either to cause satisfied employees to leave organizations or dissatis- 
fied employees to remain with organizations. Previous research has pro- 
posed and tested a number of moderators that might clarify the relationship 
between job satisfaction and turnover (March & Simon, 1958; Mobley, Griffeth, 
Hand, & Meglino, 1979; Price, 1977). The two most prominent have been (1) 
the number of employment alternatives employees who are considering leav- 
ing an organization have, and (2) nonwork-related influences such as a 
spouse's immobility. Also, research has recently centered around testing 
Mobley's (1977) model of the process of employees’ decisions on turnover in 
attempts to better understand those cognitive and behavioral processes that 
mediate the relationship between affective reactions to jobs and turnover. 
But even though scholars have expended much effort in theorizing about 
and researching the relationship between job satisfaction and turnover, con- 
sistently weak empirical relationships are still found. 

Steers and Mowday (1981) suggested a heretofore neglected process that 
may intervene in the relationship in question: employees' efforts to change 
dissatisfying work situations that would otherwise be major factors in their 
decisions to leave their organizations. Employees who succeed in changing 
dissatisfying work situations will lower their dissatisfaction; with intent to 


University of Kansas General Research Fund Grants 3616-0038 and 3219-0038 provided 
support for this research. In addition, it was supported by the University of Kansas School of 
Business Research Fund provided by the Fourth National Bank & Trust Company, Wichita. The 
ideas and opinions expressed herein are solely those of the author. The comments of Richard T. 
Mowday, George F. Dreher, and Morris M. Kleiner on earlier drafts are greatly appreciated. 
Portions of this paper were presented at the 42nd Annual Meeting of the Academy of 
Management, New York, 1982. 
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leave changed to intent to remain, the likelihood increases that these employ- 
ees will ultimately remain with their organizations. Up until recently, then, 
the literature on turnover has focused on only one of several alternatives 
open to individuals faced with dissatisfying work situations, leaving; it has 
ignored the alternative strategy of attempting to change such situations. 


HIRSCHMAN’S CONCEPTS OF EXIT AND VOICE 


The proposed relationship between employees’ efforts to change dis- 
satisfying work situations and turnover is implicit in much of the work of 
Albert Hirschman (1970, 1974), whose perspective served as the theoretical 
foundation for the present research. He extensively studied responses to 
declining firms in terms of exit and voice. The two terms refer to two options 
that members or clients of an organization have when responding to an 
economically dissatisfying relationship with that organization. The source 
of dissatisfaction might be declining quality of the organization or declining 
quality of its products. To voice dissatisfaction is to try to change a problem- 
atic situation, and to exit is simply to withdraw from and leave the problem- 
atic situation. Most of Hirschman’s work is grounded in economics and thus 
focuses primarily on the clients of an organization using voice or exit rather 
than on its members using these options. Hirschman’s concepts are gaining 
increasing attention in the organizational behavior literature (Farrell, 1983). 
This attention is not limited to studies of employee turnover; other relevant 
work includes research on absenteeism (Hammer, Landau, & Stern, 1981), 
political behavior (Farrell & Peterson, 1982), organizational due process (Aram 
& Salipante, 1981), organizational dissent (Graham, 1986), and the cathartic 
effects of voice (Greenberg & Folger, 1983). 


EMPLOYEE TURNOVER AND THE LABOR RELATIONS LITERATURE 


Unions can be viewed as vehicles for the collective voicing of employees’ 
dissatisfactions. Previous research has demonstrated that unionism is clearly 
associated with employee stability. Freeman and Medoff (1984), reviewing 
their own and others’ analyses of individual behavior and industry aggregates, 
demonstrated that unionization is consistently and significantly associated 
with retention of employees if wage rates and other known predictors of 
employee exit are controlled for. The control of wage rates is critical in order 
to differentiate the effects of unions in terms of voice from any EE 
effects due to union control of equivalent jobs. 

The research Freeman and Medoff (1984) reviewed is without exception 
based on analyses of very large data sets like the National Longitudinal 
Survey.’ Such data sets constrain the specific relationships that can be stud- 
ied and the levels of analysis at which such relationships can be examined. 
In particular, very little research exists on the effects of unionization on 


1 This survey was conducted by the Center for Human Resource Research, Ohio State 
University. 
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quitting rates in organizations. Becker (1978) conducted such an organiza- 
tion level study, examining the effects of unionization on rates of quitting for 
individuals in low-wage occupations in short-term, general care hospitals. 
Contrary to results at other levels of analysis, Becker found a weak, margin- 
ally significant relationship (p « .10) between unionization and rate of turn- 
over while controlling for monopoly effects and a wide variety of other 
known predictors of employee exit. 

The generalizability of research like Becker's (1978) is limited; such 
work is usually specific to the occupation, organization, and region studied.? 
However, when an investigator controls data collection, a study is more 
likely to include predictors of exit that are not captured in studies using 
existing data bases. For example, Becker examined the effects of fringe bene- 
fits on rates of quitting in addition to the effects of wages. Freeman and 
Medoff (1984) noted that a major criticism of research on unions' effects in 
terms of voice is that most existing data sets do not include information on a 
principal monetary reward such as fringe benefits and thus do not fully 
control for monopoly effects. Another significant criticism of research on 
voice effects of unions is Ulman and Sorensen's (1984) demonstration that, 
for unionized employees, the effects of strikes and the threat of strikes pro- 
vide other alternatives to quitting besides voice realized through the union 
grievance mechanism. 

Thus, accurately assessing the effects of employee voice on numbers of 
exits requires more than assessing the effect of unionization. It requires 
exploring the effects of mechanisms, whether union mandated or not, that 
organizations put in place to enhance their employees’ opportunities for 
voicing dissatisfaction. This approach necessitates collecting data specific- 
ally for this purpose instead of using an existing data base. This study 
employed a data collection strategy similar to that used by Becker (1978). 


HYPOTHESES AND STUDY DESIGN 
Study One 


Two studies provided data for this research. The first sought to deter- 
mine if there is a direct relationship between (1) the amount of opportunity 
an organization gives its employees to voice dissatisfaction and change dis- 
satisfying work situations, and (2) the organization’s rate of employee 
retention. Thus, 

Hypothesis 1: There will be a significant and negative 
relationship between the total number of voice mecha- 
nisms for employees that an organization has and the 
voluntary turnover rate among the organization’s em- 
ployees. 


? Becker (1978) surveyed hospitals in three contiguous states in the north central United 
States. 
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The focus here was on the amount of opportunity available for voice and not 
on the quality of that opportunity; the second may, in fact, be a more viable 
determinant of retention. Employee voice mechanisms examined in this 
research included grievance procedures, suggestion systems, employee- 
management meetings, counseling services, ombudsman services, non- 
management task forces, question and answer programs, and survey feed- 
back. ; 
The following known predictors of rate of employee turnover were con- 
trolled for in this study: wage rate, the ratio of fringe benefits to total 
compensation, unemployment rate, number of grievances filed (a surrogate 
for job dissatisfaction), percentage of minority employment, organizational 
size, and occupation-specific employment opportunities in the region (see 
Becker, 1978). The effect of unionization of the workforce on the rate of 
employee retention was examined separately, but for the purposes of this 
study, it is included as a control variable. This study examined only the 
retention rates of an occupation dominated by women that has a docu- 
mented shortage of workers: registered nursing. Short-term, general care 
hospitals that universally employ continuing education for registered nurses 
were studied. This population was chosen to control for unwanted variance 
due to differences in total employment accounted for by women, shortage of 
workers, availability of continuing education, occupational type, and organi- 
zational type. 


Study Two 


The first study did not assess the quality of the hospitals’ voice 
mechanisms. A second analysis was conducted to examine the relationship 
between the number of mechanisms offering employees the option of voice 
in an organization and employees’ perceptions of the effectiveness of these 
mechanisms. From four hospitals participating in the first study, data were 
collected on registered nurses’ expectancies for resolving work related prob- 
lems and their perceptions of the general effectiveness of their organizations’ 
voice mechanisms. It was proposed that, 

Hypothesis 2: A high number of employee voice mecha- 
nisms will be positively related to high expectancies of 
problem resolution among employees and high levels of 
effectiveness for the organization’s problem resolution 
procedures. 


STUDY ONE 
Methods 


Sample. Organizations were the units of analysis in this study. Participat- 
ing organizations were short-term, general care hospitals ranging from 50 to 
over 1,000 beds in size. A systematic sample of presidents and executive 
directors of hospitals in the north central United States was drawn from the 
American Hospital Association membership directory. These administrators 
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received questionnaire packages with a cover letter requesting them to for- 
ward the questionnaire and the return envelope provided to their hospitals’ 
personnel directors. In most cases, personnel directors or members of person- 
nel staffs completed the questionnaires. Out of a sample of 278 hospitals, 
individuals in 129 of them completed and returned questionnaires for a 
response rate of 46.4 percent. Previous studies using similar strategies for 
data collection have yielded response rates below 30 percent (Becker, 1978). 
Of the hospitals participating in the study, 13.9 percent that did not supply 
data on employee turnover were removed from the final sample. Data from 
111 short-term, general care hospitals, 15 of which had unionized registered 
nurses, were analyzed. 

Employee voice mechanisms. The questionnaire asked whether or not a 
hospital’s registered nurses were subject to the following employee-relations 
practices: (1) formal grievance procedure, (2) suggestion system, (3) employee- 
management meetings, (4) counseling service, (5) ombudsman, (6) non- 
management task forces, (7) question and answer program, and (8) survey 
feedback. A composite index of employee voice mechanisms was created by 
simply summing the number of these mechanisms that an organization 
employed (Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 = .55). 

Turnover among registered nurses. Each hospital administrator was asked 
to supply the rate of voluntary turnover for its registered nurses for the 
previous 12-month period. 

Control variables. The questionnaire sought the following numerical infor- 
mation on a hospital’s registered nurses: (1) wage rate per hour, (2) ratio of 
fringe benefits to total compensation, (3) number of grievances they filed, 
and (4) percentage of minority employment. It also asked the hospital’s size 
(number of beds) and the number of hospital beds in the county to appraise 
alternative employment opportunities in the region. In addition, it asked if 
registered nurses were unionized. Finally, unemployment rates for each 
hospital’s county and standard metropolitan statistical area (SMSA) for the 
12-month period under study were obtained from the research and statistics 
departments of state employment security divisions. 


Results 


Table 1 gives means and standard deviations of the study’s variables. 
The mean rate of turnover among registered nurses was 21.1 percent (s.d. = 
11.5). Table I also provides Pearson correlations between variables. All correla- 
tions between variables and turnover were in the predicted direction with 
the exception of the positive correlation? between wage rate and turnover. 


3 There is a potential explanation for this finding that Becker (1978), who found similar 
results, did not consider. For hospitals with production functions that require high levels of 
staffing at all hours, average hourly wages are higher because they pay premium differentials for 
staffing undesirable shifts. In such circumstances, particularly with a shortage of nurses, it 
would not be surprising that turnover would be high as employees would leave for more 
desirable shifts with other organizations. 
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It was hypothesized that the more opportunities employees have to voice 
dissatisfaction and have input into changing dissatisfying work situations, 
the greater the number of employees that will remain with an organization. 
The composite index of employee voice mechanisms correlated negatively 
with turnover among registered nurses (r = —.24, p < .05); the greater the 
number of employee voice mechanisms that a hospital employed, the lower 
the turnover. This significant relationship between the composite index and 
rate of turnover holds when a number of known predictors of employee 
‘turnover are statistically partialled out (see Table 2). 

Ordinary-least-squares regression was considered appropriate for multi- 
variate analysis of the data (cf. Kochan & Helfman, 1981). As indicated in 
Table 2, the multiple correlation of the linear combinations of all control 
variables, except for unionization, with turnover was R = .36. Adding union- 
ization to the predictive equation did not increase the multiple correlation 
with turnover. Finally, adding the composite index of employee voice 
mechanisms, including the unionization variable, to the predictive equation 
significantly increased the multiple correlation with turnover to R = .45 and 
the explained variance in the dependent variable to AR? = .07. This signifi- 
cant (t = 2.6, p < .05) increase is reflected by the twofold increase in R? 
corrected for shrinkage. Therefore, number of employee voice mechanisms 
is significantly associated with rate of turnover among registered nurses 


TABLE 2 
Results of Hierarchical Regression Analyses of Unweighted 
Composite Index of Employee Voice Mechanisms, Unionization, 
and Control Variables on Registered Nurse Turnoverà 





Step 2: Step 3: 
Step 1: Assessment of Assessment of 
Control Variables Unionization Effect — ^ Voice Effect —— 
Independent Variables b B tb b B tb b B (tb 
Hourly wage rate 3.31 .23 18 3.37 223 18 3.55 .24 1.9 
Fringe benefits —.10 —.06 —0.5 -—.10 —.06 —0.5  —.03 —.02 —0.1 
County unemployment rate —.53 —.14 —1.3 —.52 —.14 —1.2 —.73 —.19 ~1.7 
` Grievances filed 04 15 14 04 15 13 04 16 14 
Minority employment .09 13 14 09 13 11 .31 46 13 
Beds in hospital .00 .03 0.2 .00 .02 0.2 .00 .05 0.4 
Hospital beds in county 00 .03 02, .00 .03 0.2 .00  .00 0.0 
Unionization —.72 —.02 —0.2  —.66 -—.02 -—0.2 
Employee voice mechanisms —1.92 —.28 —2.6* 
Constant —2.67 —3.02 3.68 
R .36 .36 .45* 
R? 13 13 .20 
Adjusted R? . .05 Dé . 10 


a Deletion of missing data reduced the number of hospitals on which regression analyses 
were conducted to 81. : 

b Partial t. 

*p « .05. 
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when a large number of known predictors of employee turnover are con- 
trolled. 

In the composite index employed, each employee voice mechanism 
received equal weight. When a weighted linear combination of the compo- 
nents of this index was created through regression analysis, the multiple 
correlation with rate of turnover among registered nurses was R = .41. Little 
confidence can be placed in this weighted combination of variables, however, 
because when the sample was split into two subsamples composed of even 
and odd cases, the regression coefficients were not stable and the two sub- 
samples failed to double-cross-validate at an acceptable level (r = .16, n.s.; 
r = .31, p < .05). 


STUDY TWO 
Methods 


Sample. Four hospitals that participated in study one volunteered to 
allow a survey of nonsupervisory registered nurses’ perceptions of their 
organizations’ voice mechanisms. In two hospitals, one with 53 beds and the 
other with 250, questionnaires were administered on site during working 
hours; response rates were 44.4 and 23.7 percent. In the second two hospi- 
tals (107 and 112 beds), personnel departments distributed questionnaires 
with return envelopes addressed to the researcher to be filled out at the 
employees’ convenience; response rates were 42.8 and 27.3 percent. All 
nonsupervisory registered nurses currently on staff at the hospitals received 
questionnaires; participation was voluntary. 

Nurses’ perceptions. Nurses estimated how often they felt they would be 
effective in resolving eight work-related problems. The response format ranged 
from 10 to 100 percent of the time on 10-percent intervals. Problems given 
were related to supervision, tasks, co-workers, pay, or promotions. Two 
items represented each of the first three types of problems and one item 
represented each of the last two types. The reliability for the eight-item 
composite measure of expectancy of problem resolution was satisfactory 
(a = .86). 

The questionnaire also asked the extent to which nurses agreed or dis- 
agreed with a series of ten statements (see Appendix) designed to reflect the 
extent to which the management of their organizations effectively responded 
to and used employee voice (a = .89). Finally, three one-item measures asked 
employees the extent to which they agreed or disagreed with three state- 
ments (see Appendix) designed to assess their perceptions of the effective- 
ness of voice mechanisms, the utility of efforts to change dissatisfying 
situations, and their preference for leaving versus attempting to resolve 
dissatisfaction. 


Results 


Table 3 gives means and standard deviations of these variables as well as 
Pearson correlations. All correlations are in the expected direction. 
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TABLE 4 
Registered Nurses’ Perceptions and Relevant Organizational Characteristics 
of Four Nonunion, Short Term, General Care Hospitals with Varying 
Numbers of Employee Voice Mechanismen 





High Opportunity Low Opportunity 





for Voice for Voice 
Hospital Hospital Hospital Hospital 
Variables ` 1 2 3 4 
Relevant organizational characteristics 

Number of beds 52 250 112 107 
Grievance procedure Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Suggestion system Yes No No Yes 
Employee-management meetings Yes Yes No Yes 
Counseling service No Yes No No 
Ombudsman Yes No No No 
Nonmanagement task forces Yes Yes No No 
Question-and-answer program No No Yes No 
Survey feedback Yes Yes Yes No 
Total number of mechanisms 6 5 3 3 
Turnover among registered nurses 8.396 20.796 10.896 33.3% 
Turnover among licensed practical nurses 16.6% 19.4% 21.6% 28.6% 
Total organizational turnover 15.0% 23.1% 26.4% 40.0% 


Perceived expectancy and effectiveness 
Problem resolution expectancies 


Supervisory problems 59.4% 43.5% 34.5% 45.0% 
Task problems 67.5%> 58.7% 41.3% 55.0% 
Co-worker problems 75.6%? 56.2% 47.7% 49.7% 
Pay problems 28.7% 30.9% 30.9% 37.3% 
Promotion problems 36.2% 42.4% 31.5% 43.3% 
Composite expectancy 5B.7%> 48.7% 38.7% 47.596 
Management’s responsiveness to voice 4.20 3.88 2.81 3.45 
Effectiveness of voice mechanisms 2.87> 3.48 1.91 2.60 
Utility of efforts to change dissatisfying situations — 3.885 3.68 2.16 2.47 
Preference for leaving versus attempting to resolve 
dissatisfaction 2.62b 2.20 3.34 2.80 


a Ns = 8, 46, 33, 15, respectively, for Hospitals 1-4. 
b t-test significant at the p « .01 level (combined perceptions for Hospitals 1 and 2 compared 
to combined perceptions for Hospitals 3 and 4). 


Table 4 reports levels of expectancy and perceptions of the effective- 
ness of voice mechanisms for hospitals with varying numbers of voice 
mechanisms. Hospitals 1 and 2 had six and five mechanisms respectively, 
and hospitals 3 and 4 had three mechanisms apiece. When these hospitals 
are treated as two groups, t-tests for differences between means indicate 
significantly higher levels of expectancy and perceptions of voice effective- 
ness in the pair of hospitals with the larger numbers of voice mechanisms. 
These differences emerged for all variables except expectancies for resolving 
problems related to supervision, pay, and promotion. These findings sup- 
port the hypothesis that employees of hospitals with large numbers of 
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employee voice mechanisms will have high expectancies for problem reso- 
lution and will perceive a high level of effectiveness in their organizations' 
responses to employee voice. 
These results should be interpreted with caution. First, the measures of 
employee perception are intercorrelated (see Table 3). Second, Table 4 reports 
separate means for each hospital in order to indicate the extent to which 
these means differ within each of the two designated groups. As these data 
clearly indicate, hospital 1 tended to have the highest levels of expectancy 
and perceptions of voice effectiveness and hospital 3 consistently had the ; 
lowest levels. More important, although hospital 2 had more voice mecha-;! i 
nisms than hospital 4, the levels of expectancy and perceived effectiveness’ 
of voice mechanisms were only slightly higher for hospital 2 in most cases. 
The rate of turnover among registered nurses was also higher for both hospi- 
tals 2 and 4 than for the other hospitals. Although extrapolation. to other 
turnover figures is somewhat problematic, Table 4 does indicate that volun- 
tary turnover for licensed practical nurses and the organization as a whole 
was higher for the hospitals with the fewest employee voice mechanisms. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of study one suggest that the more an organization gives 
employees the opportunity to voice dissatisfaction over aspects of their work 
in order to change dissatisfying work situations, the greater the likelihood 
that its employees will remain with the organization. Registered nurses’ 
turnover rates in short-term, general care hospitals were significantly lower 
in hospitals with many mechanisms for the voicing of employees’ dissatis- 
faction. In addition, this relationship held with statistical control for a wide 
variety of known predictors of rate of employee turnover. 

The results of study two, although only suggestive, indicate that high 
numbers of voice mechanisms are associated with high levels of employees’ 
expectancies for problem resolution and high perceived effectiveness of an 
organization’s procedures for resolving problems. These findings also lend 
credibility to the construct, number of employee voice mechanisms. This 
implies that when employees have many opportunities to voice dissatisfac- 
tion they (1) appear to be predisposed to take advantage of those opportunities, 
and (2) appear to consider procedures for problem resolution effective. 

Although previous research has consistently found an effect for union- 
ization on retention rate, this research did not find such an effect. Unique- 
ness in the types of organization and occupation examined may account for 
these negative results. Unionization’s effects on voice may have been washed 
out. Data indicated that unionized hospitals averaged 4.42 mechanisms and 
nonunionized hospitals averaged 4.52 mechanisms; in addition, no signifi- 
. cant differences emerged when each mechanism was considered individually. 
Perhaps this finding is a result of a union-threat effect; nonunionized hospi- 
tals may provide voice mechanisms that would otherwise be provided by 
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unions in order to reduce dissatisfaction and thus reduce the threat of 
unionization.* 

* The strengths and limitations of this research are worth considering. 
This research extended previous work on unions’ effects on rates of employee 
retention by looking at the potential effects of voice mechanisms themselves. 
Organizations might institute these mechanisms as a result of unionization 
or in attempts to improve management process. Additional strengths are that 
this research controlled for a wide variety of potential predictors of rate of 
turnover and included critical information on employees’ perceptions of the 
organizational characteristics under investigation. 

A limitation is that this research does not represent a complete picture of 
the phenomena involved in the relationship between the options of voice 
and exit. Two omissions are worthy of note. First, Hirschman’s (1970) model 
focused on exiting in silence versus staying and voicing concerns. Addi- 
tional options open to employees, such as staying in silence and exiting with 
voice, need to be incorporated into the model (Barry, 1974; Birch, 1975). In 
fact, Birch (1975) argued that in many cases people are more likely to exit 
with voice than to remain and engage in voice, particularly when there is a 
possibility of retaliation. Second, this research did not address the issue of 
loyalty. Hirschman (1970) hypothesized that those clients or employees who 
have greater loyalty to a product or an organization will be more likely than 
others to respond with voice to correct a perceived decline in organizational 
performance. Barry has criticized the loyalty concept as an “‘ad hoc equation 
filler" (1974: 95) that could be inversely as well as positively correlated with 
voice (see also Laver, 1976). But it is difficult to deny that loyalty in the form 
of behavioral commitment to an organization—entrenchment due to length of 
service—is likely to have an inverse relationship with employees' exit rates, 
whether or not employees have successfully changed dissatisfying states of 
affairs (Mowday, Porter; & Steers, 1982). 

An important limitation, addressed in the introduction, is that the actual 
quality of the voice mechanisms under study was unknown. The second 
study indirectly addressed this issue by assessing employees' perceptions of 
the effectiveness of voice mechanisms. This assessment, however, cannot 
substitute for an approach that would ideally involve in-depth content analy- 
sis of the nature and quality of each employee voice mechanism at each 
organizational site under study. This research assessed employees' percep- 
tions of the effectiveness of voice mechanisms at only four of the organiza- 
tions represented in the larger study; in addition, sample sizes for these 
analyses were small and measures whose psychometric properties were rela- 
tively unknown were constructed and used. 


5 Curtin (1970) found that unsuccessful unionization attempts generally result in improved 
communication practices; in over 60 percent of the companies these practices usually included: 
"establishment of regular meetings with the employees, institution of a formal grievance 
procedure, formation of an office committee, concerted effort to deal promptly with employee 
complaints" (1970: 67). 
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Another limitation of this research is that although significant relation- 
ships emerged from the analysis, they are not very strong. Also, these rela- 
tionships are purely associational and thus causality cannot be assumed. A 
related problem concerns synchronicity of the data; assessment of number of 
voice mechanisms was made at the end of the one-year period for which 
retention data was collected. Another limitation is that the research was 
conducted in one particular type of organization and on one specific occupa- 
tional classification. A further limitation is the relatively low response rate; 
however, comparing the responses obtained against population demographics 
provided by each of the hospitals and bed sizes obtained from the National 
Center for Health Statistics indicated that the responses were representative 
of the population of individuals and of hospitals involved. Future research 
should incorporate tests of the hypotheses in different populations and use 
research methodologies where causality could be inferred as well as strate- 
gies of data collection that would improve rates of response. 

The findings of this study reinforce Steers and Mowday’s (1981) assump- 
tion that investigations of the process of employee turnover need to consider 
employees’ efforts to change unsatisfactory work situations. On the organiza- 
tional level of analysis, future research should consider not only formal 
voice mechanisms and their quality, but also informal organizational cul- 
tures that create and sustain those mechanisms. It is not inconceivable that 
the rough assessment of total numbers of voice mechanisms that this study 
used is tangible evidence of a potentially salient organizational component 
such as managerial philosophy. The individual level of analysis needs a 
model of the process of turnover decisions that incorporates the two major 
alternatives available to employees: (1) searching for alternative employ- 
ment to exit from a dissatisfying work situation, and (2) attempting to change 
a dissatisfying work situation in an effort to remain. Mobley’s (1977) model 
of the process of turnover decisions focused only on the first course of 
action. But what causes employees to take one course of action before the 
other or to take both courses of action simultaneously? Perhaps employees’ 
commitment and expectancies concerning the effectiveness of voice mecha- 
nisms and procedures for problem resolution would play a significant role in 
this process. 

If future research supports the hypotheses examined in this study, one 
practical implication is that organizations may be able to effectively reduce 
employee turnover by increasing the sophistication of their processes for 
resolving complaints. Employees who search for alternative employment 
without attempting to change dissatisfying work situations give organiza- 
tions no indication that anything is wrong until after they find other work 
and hand in their resignations. By listening to, encouraging, and providing 
mechanisms for employees who want to change dissatisfying work situations, 
perhaps organizations could prevent employees’ forming an intent to leave. 
In addition, organizations that engage in such activities should be able to 
obtain information from employees that could improve the effectiveness of 
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these organizations (Freeman, 1976; Hirschman, 1976), information that is 
not available when employees silently leave. 
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APPENDIX 


All items used 7-point response formats; “R” indicates reverse scoring. 
Management’s responsiveness to voice mechanisms: 
The management of my organization is not interested in resolving individual employee 
problems. (R) 
The management of my organization encourages employees to voice their problems. 
The management of my organization has not provided enough mechanisms (for example, 
suggestion systems, grievance procedures, etc.) to allow employees to effectively voice 
their dissatisfaction. (R) 
I get the feeling that my superior does not want to hear about my complaints. (R) 
The personnel manager is open to receiving complaints. 
My boss comes around regularly to keep in touch with any complaints that I may have. 
The personnel manager makes an effort to keep in touch with any complaints that workers 
have, 
I feel intimidated by my superiors when pursuing a grievance. (RI 
Management views grievances as a challenge to their authority. (R) 
The organization encourages suggestions to improve situations that are dissatisfying to 
employees. 
Effectiveness of voice mechanisms: 
The mechanisms to resolve employee problems of my organization are very effective. 
Utility of efforts to change dissatisfying situations: l 
Attempting to change something at work that dissatisfies me would be a waste of time. (R) 
Preference for leaving versus attempting to resolve dissatisfaction: . 
I would rather find a job elsewhere than attempt to change something at work that dissatis- 
fies me. 
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POSTTRAINING STRATEGIES FOR FACILITATING 
POSITIVE TRANSFER: 
AN EMPIRICAL EXPLORATION 


KENNETH N. WEXLEY 
TIMOTHY T. BALDWIN 
Michigan State Universtiy 


This study investigated the effectiveness of three posttraining strategies 
for facilitating transfer of training: (1) assigned goal setting, (2) partici- 
pative goal setting, and (3) a behavioral self-management approach 
based on the relapse-prevention model. Results showed that both the 
assigned and participative goal setting conditions were superior to behav- 
ioral self-management and control conditions in inducing maintenance 
of behavioral change over a two-month period. The implications of 
these findings for training and future research are discussed. 


Positive transfer has been defined as the extent to which individuals use 
what they learned in a training situation on the job (Wexley & Latham, 1981). 
Although previous investigators have long recognized the difficulty of achiev- 
ing positive transfer (Fleishman, Harris, & Burtt, 1955; McGehee & Thayer, 
1961; Mosel, 1957), recent reviews of the literature on training (Goldstein, 
1980; Wexley, 1984) indicate that this problem has seldom received the 
empirical attention it deserves. Similarly, authors such as Michalak (1981), 
Newstrom (1984), and Royer (1979) have concluded that the organizational 
literature has neglected the issue of positive transfer of training. 

The critical need for empirical investigation of such transfer becomes 
apparent in light of the-scope-of-industrial training in the United States and 
the estimated relapse rate of trainees (Newstrom, 1984). Recent published 
estimates indicate that more than 100 billion dollars is spent annually on 
training and development programs (Kelly, 1982). It is also estimated that 
only 10 percent of the dollars spent on training results in actual behavioral 
change back on trainees’ jobs (Georgenson, 1982). 

These disturbing figures have induced training researchers and practi- 
tioners to question traditional conceptions of how to maximize positive 
transfer. These traditional concepts include using identical elements, teach- 
ing underlying principles, and using overlearning (McGehee & Thayer, 1961). 
The concept of identical elements is that the presence of identical stimulus 
and response elements in a training and a job environment maximizes positive 


The authors wish to thank Jim Anderson of MSR Corporation for conducting the training 
program, Jill Pergande for assistance in data collection, and Kevin Ford and Bob Marx for their 
comments on an earlier draft of this manuscript. 
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transfer (Osgood, 1949). Teaching underlying principles refers to the idea 
that transfer is facilitated when trainees learn not just applicable skills, but 
also the general rules and theoretical principles underlying the content of 
their training. Learning underlying principles is thought to enhance trainees’ 
ability to use newly acquired skills in a different work environment (McGehee 
& Thayer, 1961). Overlearning refers to providing trainees with continued 
practice far beyond the point at which they have performed a task correctly 
several times (Wexley & Latham, 1981). 

These traditional transfer strategies have value (Gagne, Baker, & Foster, 
1950; Hasselrud & Meyers, 1958; Schendel & Hagman, 1982), but many authors 
have concluded that these approaches are not sufficient for achieving sub- 
stantial positive transfer of training (Leifer & Newstrom, 1980; Michalak, 
1981). A recurring theme in recent writings is that these traditional approaches 
are deficient because they focus only on the period of acquisition of skills 
within a training process. Leifer and Newstrom (1980) proposed that broad- 
ening this traditional perspective to include strategies for three time periods— 
before, during, and after training programs—might enhance transfer. The litera- 
ture has focused primarily on the period after training as the crucial time to 
facilitate positive transfer (cf. Feldman, 1981; Leifer & Newstrom; Michalak). 
Although not explicitly stated, the majority of these posttraining strategies 
draw heavily on two concepts familiar to organizational researchers: goal 
setting and behavioral self-management. 

Goal setting, of course, has been repeatedly demonstrated to be an effec- 
tive motivational strategy for inducing behavioral change in a wide variety of 
settings (Locke & Latham, 1984). Only recently, however, has the training 
literature seriously discussed assigned and participative goal setting as possi- 
ble posttraining transfer mechanisms (Anderson & Wexley, 1983; Feldman, 
1981). Specifically, previous research has suggested that, after completing a 
training program, trainees should be assigned specific behavioral goals. In 
addition, trainees, supervisors, or both should complete behavioral progress 
reports to monitor the extent of their goal achievement back on the job. 

As a secondary focus of their study, Wexley and Nemeroff (1975) incor- 
porated assigned goal setting as an element of their management-development 
program for hospital supervisors. Trainees completed a two-day workshop 
designed to improve their leadership and interpersonal skills. After complet- 
ing training, but before returning to work, trainees received a set of behav- 
ioral checklists and instruction in monitoring and recording their own on-the- 
job use of their new skills. The trainees were responsible for filling out the 
behavioral checklists three times a week in order to record their progress in 
achieving the program's behavioral goals. The specific items on the checklist 
were derived directly from the learning points of the training program. The 
results indicated that the treatment group using this assigned goal-setting 
approach was significantly better at applying learned skills than was a con- 
trol group. 

Although previous research suggests that there are few consistent differ- 
ences between assigned and participatively set goals with respect to produc- 
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tivity (Dossett, Latham, & Mitchell, 1979; Latham & Marshall, 1982; Latham 
& Saari, 1979), several authors have advocated the use of participatively set 
goals rather than assigned goals for the specific purpose of facilitating posi- 
tive transfer of training. Anderson and Wexley (1983), for example, proposed 
a strategy whereby trainees have the opportunity to set their own behavioral 
goals in collaboration with a trainer. These authors contended that this 
increases ownership of goals and consequently enhances transfer of training. 
Feldman (1981) discussed a similar approach, contracting, which requires 
trainees, in collaboration with trainers and supervisors, to enter into an 
agreement requiring trainees to achieve a set of mutually acceptable goals 
back on their jobs. 

A second general category of posttraining strategies is grounded in the 
concept of behavioral self-management (Luthans & Davis, 1979; Marx, 1982). 
Luthans and Davis popularized the concept of behavioral self-management, 
which they defined as "deliberate regulation of stimulus cues, covert 
processes, and response consequences to achieve personally identified behav- 
ioral outcomes" (1979:43). This approach suggests that environmental stimuli, 
trainees’ feelings about those stimuli, and the consequences that result from 
behavior all influence trainees’ application of learned skills. Supporters of 
behavioral self-management propose that the strategy goes beyond tradi- 
tional Skinnerian concepts by taking into account the critical mediating role 
of thoughts, feelings, and self-evaluative behavior. Further, it is thought to 
work by allowing trainees to create self-imposed and self-maintained sys- 
tems of rewards and punishments that, in effect, buffer them from random 
demands and consequences imposed by others. Behavioral self-management 
helps trainees retain desirable behavior or diminish dysfunctional behavior 
by introducing appropriate cues in their environments, stimulating training- 
related thoughts and feelings, and fostering consequences that strongly influ- 
ence their behavior. 

Marx (1982) proposed use of a strategy termed relapse prevention, origi- 
nally designed and successfully implemented in the treatment of addictive 
behaviors (Marlatt & Gordon, 1980; Perri, Shapiro, Ludwig, Twentyman, & 
McAdoo, 1984), as a transfer strategy employing behavioral self-management. 
As Marx noted, this approach seems particularly applicable as a posttraining 
transfer strategy for management development. The relapse-prevention model 
consists of both cognitive and behavioral components designed to facilitate 
long-term maintenance of learned behaviors by teaching individuals to under- 
stand and cope with the problem of relapse. In this context, the term relapse 
means reversion to pretraining behavior in certain on-the-job situations. 
Identifying the determinants of a treatment’s failure is seen as the key to 
maintaining behavior. The model predicts that anticipating future failures 
and monitoring past and present ones will enhance long-term behavioral 
change. Data from these episodes of failure are used to equip trainees with 
appropriate coping skills for dealing with future difficult situations. Although 
relapse prevention does not explicitly include goal setting, the formation of 
coping strategies by trainees can be seen as a form of self-goal-setting. 
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It is clear from a review of the literature on transfer that most current 
authors, regardless of what particular posttraining strategy they espouse, 
support McGehee and Thayer’s suggestion that additional training directly 
addressing the transition from “learning to doing” (1961: 177) best enhances 
transfer of learning. To date, most of the literature on posttraining transfer 
interventions has been conceptual rather than empirical. Therefore, the pri- 
mary purpose of this research was to investigate empirically whether aug- 
menting a time-management skills training program with a posttraining trans- 
fer strategy can in fact enhance positive transfer. Specifically, we examined 
the extent to which using one of three posttraining strategies derived from 
the transfer literature enhanced retention and application of trained time- 
management skills. The three strategies were (1) assigned goal setting, (2) 
participative goal setting, and (3) a self-control technique based on the relapse- 
prevention model. Thus, the study involved three treatment conditions and 
one control condition. Subjects in all four conditions were exposed to a 
time-management training program, and subjects in the treatment conditions 
were also randomly assigned to posttraining strategies. Assuming that signifi- 
cant effects would emerge, we also sought to examine the relative effective- 
ness of these three strategies for enhancing transfer of trainees’ newly learned 
skills. We evaluated the effectiveness of the transfer strategies in terms of 
Kirkpatrick's (1976) multiple levels of evaluation: reaction, learning, and 
behavior. 


METHODS 
Subjects and Procedures 


Subjects were 256 students enrolled in an upper-level management course 
at a large midwestern university; they participated in return for credit toward 
their grades. The group consisted of 143 women and 113 men. All subjects 
participated in a three-hour training workshop on improving time- 
management skills. A professional trainer, who specialized in conducting 
time-management programs for managers and was unaware of the purposes 
of the research project, conducted the workshop. 

We chose time management as the topic of training because of its rele- 
vance for the subjects both as students and as future managers. The work- 
shop focused on the following ten learning points: (1) establishing and writ- 
ing down long-term goals; (2) linking short-term objectives and activities to 
long-term goals; (3) using a daily planner and constructing a daily to-do list; 
(4) prioritizing goals and activities with the ABC method; (5) using proven 
techniques, such as deadline setting and the swiss cheese method’ for han- 
dling procrastination; (6) frequently applying the 80-20 rule? to help recog- 


1 The swiss cheese method is a time-management technique that involves “poking holes” 
(doing small parts) in major projects in order to get started and reduce procrastination. 

2 In this context, the 80-20 rule refers to the notion that if all of a day’s tasks were arranged in 
order of their value for goal attainment, 80 percent of the value would come from only 20 
percent of the tasks. This suggests a functionality to focusing on a very few high-value tasks 
even at the cost of ignoring many low-value tasks. 
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nize major time-wasters; (7) using tactful assertiveness to handle interruptions; 
(8) balancing internal and external time and blocking out internal prime time 
for major projects; (9) mastering time, not letting time master you {taking 
productive breaks, avoiding the time-nut trap?); and (10) avoiding indecision 
by acting now.* Included in the workshop were lectures, group discussions, 
and a 28-minute film on the fundamentals of time management. After com- 
pleting the workshop, each subject was randomly assigned to one of four 
conditions, either assigned goal setting, participative goal setting, relapse 
prevention, or control. 

The 60 subjects (33 women, 27 men) in the assigned goal-setting condi- 
tion attended a one-and-a-half hour transfer session two days after the time- 
management workshop. During this session, the subjects received a list of 17 
behavioral goals, adapted from the workshop’s learning points, to be per- 
formed in the weeks ahead. These subjects were also given an activities 
checklist to fill out three times per week consisting of 17 items correspond- 
ing to the behavioral goals. Examples of items are “I blocked out internal 
prime time for my most important project" and “I planned my day using a 
daily planner and referred to it several times." Subjects were told how the 
checklist could serve as a reminder of the goals to be achieved and were 
instructed on the proper method of completing it. At the end of four weeks, 
they returned their completed checklists to the researchers, who then pre- 
pared individualized written feedback regarding those behaviors performed 
well and those behaviors needing improvement. This feedback enumerated 
the number of times that a subject exhibited each of the 17 behavioral items 
and summarized this count in terms of the workshop’s learning points. For 
example, a subject might have been informed that the checklist count indi- 
cated an application of learning points numbers 1 through 6, but not num- 
bers 7 through 10. Subjects received these written comments during a one- 
hour group feedback session, at which time they were encouraged to exhibit 
those behaviors not previously checked and to continue to display those 
behaviors exhibited in the past. 

The 65 subjects (41 women, 24 men) in the participative goal-setting 
condition likewise met for one-and-a-half hours two days after the workshop. 
Subjects were first asked to rank-order the ten learning points in order of 
importance to their own work settings. They were then asked to consider 
their highest-ranked learning point and to reduce it, in collaboration with the 
trainer, to one or more specific behavioral goals to be achieved in the coming 
weeks. For example, a subject may have taken workshop learning point 
number 3, “use a daily planner and construct a daily to-do list" and, working 
with the trainer, derived a specific behavioral goal, “each evening before 


3 Time-nut refers to an individual who is preoccupied with time, devises impossible 
schedules, and is overly concerned with never wasting a minute. 

4 See Lakein (1973) for a detailed treatment of these and other time-management training 
ideas and techniques employed in this program. 
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going to bed, I will quickly review my daily planner and then on one sheet of 
paper make a to-do list for the next day. I will keep this paper in my purse so 
I can check it throughout the day." This collaborative procedure was subse- 
quently repeated for remaining learning points. At the end of this transfer 
session, subjects received forms on which to record all of their goals. This 
form also designated days on which subjects were to rate their own adequacy 
of performance on each goal, using a 5-point scale ranging from “I did not 
perform this goal adequately" to “I performed this goal very well." At the 
end of four weeks, the subjects returned their completed forms and attended 
a one-hour group feedback session, at which they received individualized 
written feedback similar, but not identical, to that given to the assigned 
goal-setting group. Specifically, each subject got a compilation of self-ratings 
on each of their goals as well as an overall comment summarizing these 
ratings in terms of the workshop’s learning points. An overall comment 
might state, for example, that a subject’s self-ratings indicated an application 
of certain learning points, but not others. There was also a general discussion 
encouraging the subjects to continue to engage in their goal-directed behav- 
iors and to generate new activities that might help them better achieve their 
participatively set goals. 

The 63 subjects (31 women, 32 men) in the relapse-prevention condition 
attended a two-and-a-half hour session two days after the workshop. Lec- 
tures and individual and group exercises exposed subjects to a set of self- 
control strategies intended to facilitate the continued application of their 
time-management skills by teaching them to understand and cope with the 
general problem of relapse. Specifically, subjects were made aware of the 
relapse process itself and asked to pinpoint situations that would likely 
sabotage their attempts to maintain their new learning for each of the 
workshops’ ten learning points. They then developed lists of potential cop- 
ing responses for these situations and were told that temporary difficulties or 
slips are predictable outcomes of any trial-and-error learning paradigm. Each 
subject left the session with a self-generated list of coping responses corres- 
ponding to each of the learning points. For example, one subject identified 
frequent impromptu TV-and-popcorn parties on her dormitory floor as a 
high-risk situation that could easily induce relapse to poor time-management 
habits. Some of the coping responses generated to deal with this projected 
situation included scheduling evening study time outside the dormitory, 
organizing early study sessions to free up later time for TV, and deciding 
which shows were favorites and blocking out relaxation time for them. The 
subjects were encouraged to try their coping strategies in the coming weeks 
and, if needed, to revise and add new coping responses to avoid the problem 
of relapse. 

The 68 subjects (38 women, 30 men) in the control condition did not 
participate in any transfer session after attending the time-management 
workshop. All subjects, including those in the control condition, were asked 
to return eight weeks after the workshop for a final data collection session. 
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In summary, the assigned goal-setting condition involved a review of the 
workshop’s learning points, assignment of specific goals via the behavioral 
checklist, use of a thrice-weekly record of goal accomplishments, and a 
group follow-up session with the trainer. The participative goal-setting con- 
dition consisted of a review of the workshop’s learning points, the joint 
development of goals by trainer and trainee, use of a self-rated record of goal 
accomplishments, and a group follow-up session with the trainer. The relapse- 
prevention condition involved a review of the workshop’s learning points, 
instructions in the nature of the relapse process, trainees’ pinpointing situa- 
tions that would sabotage learning, and development of self-generated lists 
of coping responses. 


Dependent Measures 


The effectiveness of the time-management workshop and the transfer 
strategies was evaluated in terms of reaction, learning, and behavioral change. 
We collected measures of reactions at three points: (1) after the workshop 
(time 1), (2) after the transfer sessions (time 2), and (3) after the eight-week 
study period (time 3). We obtained reactions to the workshop with ten items, 
five 5-point bipolar adjective scales and five Likert-type items, and essen- 
tially used the same ten items to assess subjects’ reactions to their transfer 
sessions. Finally, we measured reactions to the training experience as a 
whole with 12 Likert-type statements. 

In a effort to maximize this measure’s content validity, we assessed 
learning via 16 short-answer questions derived directly from the workshop’s 
learning points. We measured learning at times 1 and 3. Three graduate 
assistants working independently and using a scoring key graded the 16 
questions as correct or incorrect. Agreement among these three scorers was 
approximately 95 percent. 

Behavioral measures were collected from two sources. First, at time 3, 
subjects completed a self-report behavioral instrument; it consisted of 30 
statements rated on a 5-point frequency scale ranging from always to never 
and requiring two responses from subjects, labeled post and then. The post 
response asked subjects how frequently they had exhibited each behavior 
during the two months since the workshop. The then response asked sub- 
jects how frequently they had exhibited each behavior prior to participating 
in the workshop. We took the discrepancy between the post and then 
responses, hereafter denoted as post/then, as an estimate of the amount of 
behavioral change appraised by the subjects themselves (Howard, Ralph, 
Gulanick, Maxwell, Nance, & Gerber, 1979). This post/then approach was 
adopted instead of a traditional approach using premeasures in order to 
minimize the potential confound of pretest sensitization of subjects (Cook & 
Campbell, 1979). In addition, we were confident that the random assignment 
of 256 subjects to the four conditions would make subjects comparable across 
conditions. Second, subjects were each asked to identify and select one 
person, an observer, who they felt could observe their management of time 
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during the eight-week study period. Observers completed a 10-item behav- 
ioral instrument at time 3, using the same frequency scale and post/then 
response format that was used with the self-report instrument. The ten items 
used in this second measure were somewhat broader in nature than those 
used on the self-report instrument. The Appendix contains details of all 
measures, 


Data Analysis Procedures 


To examine differences across the four experimental conditions, one- 
way analyses of variance were conducted on the reaction measures at times 
1, 2, and 3; on the learning measures at times 1 and 3; and on the self- and 
observer-reported behavioral measures at time 3. We further investigated 
significant main effects with planned, orthogonal, multiple comparisons. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents means, standard deviations, and alpha coefficients for 
all measures collected. Table 2 shows intercorrelations among the measures. 
The medians of the intercorrelations between the three types of measures 
were reaction with learning (.07), reaction with behavioral (.04), and learning 
with behavioral (.06). It is evident that no correlation between dependent ` 
measures is large enough to cause concern about interdependence. The high- 
est correlation in Table 2, .58, is between the time 3 behavioral self-report - 
measure and the time 3 reaction measure. Although this relationship may be 
somewhat inflated because these two measures involved self-reports taken at 
approximately the same time, it seems reasonable that trainees who felt they 
had best applied their time-management skills would also react most favor- 
ably to their training experience. 

ANOVAs were performed on each of the dependent measures taken at 
times 1, 2, and 3. For time 1, no significant differences between means for 
conditions emerged for either the reaction or learning measures. Similarly, 
reaction measures taken at time 2 revealed no significant differences across 
transfer conditions. Analyses of variance performed on the measures col- 
lected at time 3 did, however, indicate significant differences across condi- 
tions with regard to learning (F = 4.25, p < .01) and the post/then behavioral 
self-report measure (F = 3.39, p < .02); no significant effects were found for 
either the reaction or behavioral observer-reported measures. 

Planned, orthogonal, multiple comparisons performed on the means of 

.the significant main effects revealed that the subjects in the assigned goal- 
setting condition scored significantly higher on the learning measure at time 
3 than did subjects in the participative goal-setting (t = 2.39, p < .02), relapse- 
prevention (t = 3.05, p < .003), and control conditions (t = 3.15 p < .002). 

Further, learning did not differ significantly across subjects in these last 
three conditions. With regard to the behavioral self-report measure, the mul- 
tiple comparisons revealed that the assigned goal-setting and participative 

' goal-setting conditions did not significantly differ from one another, but that 

each of these two transfer conditions brought about significantly more behav- 
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TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations among Measures? 
Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Reaction, time 1 — 
2. Reaction, time 2P .50 
3. Reaction, time 3 —.08 12 
4, Learning, time 1 11 .06 .00 
5. Learning, time 3 .02 .09 15 37 
6. Behavioral, self-report, time 3 .02 —.05 KI .08 .20 
7. Behavioral, observer-report, time 3 —.03 .00 32 10 —.03 .36 
aN = 256 


> The number of subjects for this measure was only 188, since the control group did not 
participate in any transfer session. 


ioral change than either the relapse-prevention (t = 2.15, p < .03) or control 
(t = 2.35, p < .02) conditions. 


DISCUSSION 


Our major finding was that certain posttraining transfer strategies can, in 
fact, facilitate maintenance of learning and behavioral change. Compared to 
the control condition, two of the three experimental conditions—assigned 
and participative goal setting—brought about significantly greater levels of 
self-reported maintenance of behavior measured two months after training. 
These results provide support for recent contentions that various posttraining 
strategies can enhance positive transfer of training. 

The positive self-reported results found for the assigned and participa- 
tive goal-setting conditions are noteworthy, because they provide initial evi- 
: dence that an approach previously found to be quite useful in increasing 
employees’ motivation (Locke & Latham, 1984) also has applicability for 
facilitating positive transfer of training. Salancik’s (1977) notion of behav- 
ioral commitment may explain the effectiveness of goal setting in this partic- 
ular situation. Behavioral commitment implies that commitment to a task 
actually follows behavior rather than precedes it. The more explicit, public, 
volitional, and irrevocable a task-related behavior, the greater will be an 
individual’s resulting commitment to the task. During the transfer session 
following the workshop, subjects in the assigned goal-setting condition were 
given the behavioral checklist, asked to individually review it, and then to 
discuss their personal activities planned for accomplishing these behavioral 
goals in the weeks ahead with their fellow group members. In addition, 
subjects agreed to maintain a thrice-weekly record of their goal accomplish- 
ments, to return their documents to the researchers for review, and to attend 
a later group session to discuss their accomplishments publicly. 

During the participative goal-setting transfer session, subjects were first 
encouraged to generate their own behavioral goals and then, as in the assigned 
condition, to discuss their intentions and activities for attaining their per- 
sonal objectives with other group members. Moreover, these subjects agreed. 
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to rate their own goal accomplishments, return these forms to the researchers 
for review, and attend a later group session. It seems likely that subjects’ 
public statement of intentions combined with external monitoring by the 
researchers fostered behavioral commitment and thus facilitated these 
subjects’ positive transfer of training. 

It seems plausible that those subjects exposed to the relapse-prevention 
treatment did not develop the same degree of behavioral commitment as did 
those subjects in the assigned and participative conditions. The relapse- 
prevention subjects were asked to brainstorm, first individually and then as 
a group, several high-risk situations that they believed might sabotage their 
newly acquired time-management skills. Using a procedure consistent with 
Marx (1982), we then had subjects develop their own exhaustive lists of 
alternative coping strategies they might use in their anticipated high-risk 
situations. However, the trainer did not ask individuals to explicitly state or 
document which particular coping strategy they would definitely use when 
faced with a particular situation. This allowed subjects some latitude in 
choosing a coping strategy each time they faced a particular high-risk 
situation. However, this lack of explicitness may have served only to reduce 
subjects’ commitment to the specific behaviors. Furthermore, the monitoring 
of time-management behavior during the course of the study was left to the 
relapse-prevention subjects themselves, since this condition was derived 
from a behavioral self-management perspective. Here again, this practice 
made subjects’ behavior less public and, therefore, may have reduced their 
commitment to the time-management skills. Perhaps monitoring over a longer 
term and feedback from those providing instruction could enhance the effec- 
tiveness of this approach. Interestingly, advocates of relapse-prevention train- 
ing have already begun to suggest the inclusion of these elements in their 
interventions (Marx, 1985). In addition, some empirical support for such 
modification has recently appeared (Perri et al., 1984). 

One final point regarding Salancik’s (1977) notion of behavioral commit- 
ment is that his volitional component, taken by itself, suggests that the 
participative goal-setting condition should have been more effective than the 
assigned goal-setting condition, since subjects in the first condition had 
more input in the formation of goals. This was not the case in this study, 
suggesting a need for additional research on the complex dynamics of the 
components of behavioral commitment and how they relate to positive trans- 
fer of learning. 

An interesting finding is that the assigned goal-setting treatment had a 
significant positive effect on both subjects’ learning and behavioral main- 
tenance, but the participative goal-setting treatment affected only behavior. 
Apparently, subjects in the assigned goal-setting condition were better able 
to recall specific, factual content from the workshop. Postexperimental inter- 
views with these subjects suggested that the periodic act of completing cer- 
tain items on their behavioral checklists (e.g., “I used the swiss cheese method 
to begin a major project") focused their attention on this factual content 
during the eight-week study period. Thus, these subjects scored well on the 
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learning measure. Our interviews also suggested that subjects in the partici- 
pative goal-setting condition exhibited effective time-management behaviors 
without necessarily remembering specific factual information from the work- 
shop that the learning measure asked for. For instance, one subject related that 

. his participation in the workshop had helped him to reduce his previous 
procrastination in studying behavior, yet he admitted that he was unable to 
remember the swiss cheese method. He therefore got the item regarding the 
swiss cheese method wrong on the learning measure although he had essen- 
tially used this method to help himself reduce procrastination. 

The comparability of the three treatment conditions was carefully con- 
trolled in this study in several ways, in that the workshop’s content, the 
transfer trainer, the time of exposure to the transfer trainer, and the temporal 
proximity of the transfer session to the time-management workshop were the 
same for all three conditions. However, some differences in the transfer 
strategies themselves warrant discussion with regard to our findings. Each of 
the three treatment conditions was multidimensional, and, in fact, not all 
dimensions were under complete experimental control. For example, train- 
ees in the group using the assigned goal-setting transfer strategy were 
instructed in the use of a checklist that provided them with information 
covering the complete range of the training workshop’s content. At the other 
extreme, trainees in the relapse-prevention condition were involved primar- 
ily in a discussion of their potential slips and future coping strategies, which 
may have focused their attention on a narrow range of the workshop’s content. 
Although trainees in the participative goal-setting condition ranked all ten 
learning points covered during the time-management workshop, their indi- 
vidually tailored goals were not as tied to the full range of training content as 
were the standardized goals given to the trainees in the assigned goal-setting 
condition. In short, the three transfer strategies probably differed somewhat 
in their coverage of the workshop’s content; this, in turn, may have influ- 
enced our findings on learning. 

In addition, the three conditions differed in how the content of the 
two-and-a-half hour transfer strategy sessions was distributed over time. 
Subjects in each of the goal-setting conditions returned after four weeks for a 
one-hour group feedback session, but those in the relapse-prevention condi- 
tion did not. Proponents of goal-setting strategies have advocated such group 
feedback sessions as a means of providing the extrinsic feedback that effec- 
tive goal setting requires (Erez, 1977). On the other hand, proponents of the 
relapse-prevention strategy emphasize individual control via self-monitoring 
and intrinsic feedback. Thus, in accordance with the relapse-prevention 
model outlined by Marx (1982), we used no group feedback session. Thus, it 
might be argued that the superiority of the goal-setting conditions with respect 
to self-reported behavioral change may have been partly due to the study’s 
demand characteristics (Orne, 1962). Perhaps their attendance at the group 
feedback sessions exposed subjects in the goal-setting conditions to higher 
experimental demand. It is possible that the feedback session and the four 
weeks between the workshop and that session could be construed as training 
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time, even in the absence of the trainer. Although we cannot entirely rule out 
the possibility of differences in the effects of demand characteristics on our 
behavioral findings, several considerations cast doubt on its likelihood. First, 
even though the two-and-a-half hours were distributed differently across 
conditions, the total time that trainees spent with the trainer was identical. 
Second, subjects were instructed from the outset that they would receive 
course credit simply for their participation in the training project, regardless 
of any reported improvements in their time-management skills. Third, we 
found no significant differences in trainees’ reactions across the three trans- 
fer strategies at either time 2 or time 3, which suggests that differential 
demand did not significantly influence those self-report measures. 

One issue of possible concern is that the significant behavioral findings 
of this research were self-reported. It has been demonstrated that experimen- 
tal interventions that employ traditional self-report measures of before and 
after ratings are particularly subject to response-shift bias or beta change; 
experimental intervention somehow changes subjects’ evaluative standards 
for the dimension measured (Terborg, Howard, & Maxwell, 1980). It has 
been shown, however, that a post/then measurement, this study’s approach, 
provides conclusions more similar to objective ratings of changes in behav- 
ior than do results obtained with traditional pre/post self-report methods 
(Howard et al., 1979). Further, although there is some evidence that self- 
ratings can be inflated (Beatty, Schneier, & Beatty, 1977; Thornton, 1980), 
this tendency is of little concern in this study comparing behavioral mea- 
sures across experimental conditions. 

Unlike the self-report measure, the observer-reported measure of mainte- 
nance of behavior revealed no significant differences across conditions. This 
finding is consistent with the low (r = .36) correlation between these two 
measures. Although it is possible that behavior actually did not change, 
: postexperimental discussions with subjects suggest two other very plausible 
reasons for this relatively low correlation and the nonsignificant finding 
with the observer-reported measure. First, most of the subjects reported that 
they chose a roommate as their observer. Unfortunately, these individuals 
may have had little opportunity to observe their roommates’ time-management 
behaviors, which could be manifested in places, like the library, or at times, 
like early morning, when observers were not present. Second, the observers, 
who were asked to complete the behavioral measures at the end of the study, 
had to recollect observations made during the previous eight weeks. If these 
observers had been required to submit their observations periodically through- 
out the study period, perhaps the observer-reported measure would have 
more closely reflected the self-reported findings. 

This study suggests that using certain posttraining transfer strategies can 
enhance the effectiveness of training and development programs. As a begin- 
ning in understanding the enhancement of positive transfer, it also suggests 
several directions for future research. First, it certainly is important to go 
beyond these findings to specify more precisely what influences positive 
transfer. Research is now needed to investigate the relative effects of goal 
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setting per se, the comprehensiveness of transfer strategies, the nature and 
timing of feedback given to trainees, and the presence of demand characteris- 
tics in training situations. Future studies are needed to tease out the relative 
importance of each of these variables only globally examined in this initial 
study. Second, there is clearly a need to replicate our findings in other 
training contexts and with other types of training content. Specifically, 
researchers need to see if these results hold up using managers as subjects; 
other types of training workshops, such as communications, stress manage- 
ment, or assertiveness workshops; and longer time periods. Third, research 
should ascertain if combining posttraining strategies can enhance transfer 
better than a single strategy. For example, it would be interesting to examine - 
the combined effects of assigned or participative goal setting with relapse 
prevention. In a similar vein, it might be fruitful, as Leifer and Newstrom 
(1980) suggested, to go beyond the investigation of posttraining strategies 
and examine the effects of combining strategies from before, during, and 
after training. Finally, future studies need to focus attention on finding ways 
to measure actual behavioral change. Improving the rating ability of observers, 
one potential way of enhancing such measurements, might be achieved by 
cueing observers to recognize appropriate behaviors and teaching them how 
to observe change. The creative use of unobstrusive measures may be another 
way to measure behavioral change. For instance, in the case of time- 
management trainees, it may be advisable to gather their personal daily 
planners. Further, although it is often difficult, we strongly encourage the 
use of outcome or results measures in addition to behavioral measures. 

From a practical viewpoint, these findings suggest that trainers con- 
cerned with maximizing positive transfer of learning might consider aug- 
menting their training programs with a posttraining transfer strategy. Although 
additional research is needed before a definitive statement can be made, this 
study points to the potential usefulness of goal setting as a means of facilitat- - 
ing positive transfer in posttraining environment. 
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APPENDIX 


Reactions to the workshop were obtained by means of five 5-point bipolar adjective scales 
(chaotic-organized, unstimulating-stimulating, irrelevant-relevant, unapplicable-applicable, 
impractical-practical) and five items using a 5-point response format ranging from 1, strongly 
agree, to 5, strongly disagree: (1) I learned a lot from this time management program; (2) I am 
now much more aware of the importance of managing my time; (3) I feel more competent in the 
use of time management techniques; (4) I think I will use the techniques and strategies I have 
learned to improve my time management; and (5) I would recommend this program to other 
students. 


Reactions to the transfer sessions included the same five bipolar adjective scales together with 
the following five items: (1) I learned a lot from this transfer of training session that will help me 
actually apply the time management techniques I learned in the Monday session; (2) This 
transfer session made me more aware of the necessity of having a strategy for applying behaviors 
even after they have been adequately learned; (3) I think this method of applying time manage- 
ment training makes sense and is well worth spending the additional time on; (4) I saw no 
additional value in this transfer session beyond the Monday session; (5) I plan to use this 
transfer technique to help me better apply the skills, strategies, and techniques I learned in the 
seminar on Monday. Item 4 was reverse scored. 


Reactions to the training experience as a whole were measured using 12 Likert-type items, 
as follows: (1) I think the training program was very successful in improving my ability to manage 
my time; (2) I felt like I used some of the material presented; (3) I felt like I had better control of 
my time this term; (4) The training succeeded in teaching me how to effectively prioritize and 
schedule; (5) I was more relaxed, less rushed this term; (6) I felt I moved closer to my goals this 
term; (7) I feel competent in the use of time management techniques; (8) I think the training 
contributed to my better performance in school this term; (9) For the most part, I forgot about the 
time management training; (10) I was at least more conscious of my time management behavior 
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this term; (11) I enjoyed my participation in the training; (12) I would recommend the sessions I 
participated in to other students. Response formats were on 5-point scales ranging from 1, 
strongly agree, to 5, strongly disagree. Item 9 was reverse scored. 


Learning was assessed via the following 16 short-answer questions that were graded as cor- 
rect or incorrect: (1) What is the first step in establishing long term goals; (2) After you have 
established your goals, how do you use them to help you improve your time management; (3) 
How often, and during what part of the day, should you make up your to-do list or planner; (4) 
How many sheets of paper should you list your activities on; (5) When should C's be attempted 
in the ABC priority method; (6) Assuming you have prioritized your day using the ABC method, 
what should you do in that spare ten minutes before lunch; (7) What is the "swiss cheese 
method" discussed in the film; (8) Identify one idea presented in the program that will help you 
avoid procrastination; (9) Identify one idea presented in the program that will help you deal 
more effectively with interruptions; (10) What is a C-Drawer; (11) What is the 80/20 rule in time 
management; (12) What is the difference between internal and external prime time; (13) When is 
the best time (internal or external) to block out for important projects; (14) What is meant by a 
"productive" break period; (15) What is one question you might ask yourself to determine if 
something is a time waster, or something better left undone; (16) What is Lakein's rule (the 
number one rule of time management)? Hint: It is actually a question. he says you should ask 
yourself frequently each day. 


The self-reported behavioral instrument had 30 items using a 5-point response format ranging 
from 1, always, to 5, never: (1) I review or revise my long term goals; (2) I link my daily activities 
to my goals and not just to urgency or time pressure; (3) I spend most of my time on high 
priorities; (4) I make up a daily planner or to-do list; (5) I set deadlines to help avoid 
procrastination; (6) I try to make my deadlines "public" by telling my roommate or others about 
them; (7) I put low priority activities (C's) in a special drawer or place; (8) I let interruptions 
break up my work time; (9) I take breaks that are “productive” and get me away from work tasks; 
(10) I spend excess time trying to decide what to do next; (11) I brainstorm about whether my 
goals are really what I want from life; (12) My activities are controlled by others' expectations 
and demands; (13) My days are basically just handling each activity or crisis as it comes to my 
attention; (14) I tried to get started earlier on my major projects by “poking holes" (working on 
small parts of them); (15) I blocked out internal prime time for important tasks on projects; (16) I 
concentrated on “doing it now”; (17) I actively tried to recognize my time wasters by asking 
"what would happen if I just didn't do this"; (18) I practiced tactful assertiveness; (19) I have 
days where I felt I get absolutely nothing accomplished; (20) I rewarded myself for not 
procrastinating; (21) I thought about what was my internal prime time and tried to distinguish it 
from external prime time; (22) I planned something enjoyable each day; (23) I was able to spend 
time doing things I really wanted to do; (24) I found myself overscheduling; (25) I asked Lakein's 
question daily: “what is the best use of my time right now”; (26) I kept my to-do list on one sheet 
and made it up at a designated time each day; (27) I tried to very moderately change my behavior 
(by blocking out very small time chunks) to help me get more done; (28) I really try to prioritize 
my to-do list; (29) I complete my to-do list; (30) When 1 found myself not working on high 
priority tasks I either changed my behavior or modified my priorities on the to-do list. Items 8, 
10, 12, 13, 19, 24, and 29 were reverse scored. 


The observer-reported behavioral instrument had 10 items using the same 5-point frequency 
scale: (1) The person seemed very goal oriented; (2) The person seemed very conscious of 
planning and prioritizing their day; (3) The person seemed to successfully avoid major 
procrastination; (4) The person blocked out time for studying; (5) The person seemed to waste 
little time in indecision; (6) The person was good at not allowing interruptions to disrupt their 
schedule; (7) The person was rushed or behind; (8) The person was substantially overloaded 
and had to work long hours or pull “all nighters" to catch up; (9) The person uses a term 
calendar and/or daily time planner; (10) The person overscheduled. Items 7, 8, and 10 were 
reverse scored. 
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Previous research has consistently demonstrated that observers' ratings 
of various phenomena related to group processes are significantly biased 
when raters get bogus feedback about a group's performance before the 
rating task. This study strengthens Phillips and Lord's (1982) explana- 
tion of this bias and tests McElroy and Downey's (1982) alternative 
explanation. Results indicate that ratings of both specific observable 
behaviors and global evaluations are biased in the direction of perfor- 
mance cues. A rated behavior's relation to observers’ conceptions of 
good and poor leadership explains such bias better than observability. 


Observers' memory-based ratings of organizational phenomena provide 
the data for much research and many decisions; some examples include 
studies of leaders’ behaviors, performance appraisals, and selection inter- 
views. Therefore, any bias in observers' judgments threatens the quality of 
both data and decisions. One such bias occurs when group members rate 
aspects of their group's functioning, such as processes of interactions, 
members' characteristics, or leader's behavior, with concomitant knowledge 
of the group's performance (Binning & Lord, 1980; DeNisi & Pritchard, 1978; 
Downey, Chacko, & McElroy, 1979; Larson, 1982; McElroy & Downey, 1982; 
Staw, 1975). Studies have consistently found that group members who get 
bogus feedback indicating that their group performed a designated task poorly 
rate their group's processes significantly more unfavorably than do their 
counterparts who receive bogus feedback indicating good performance. 
Attempts to understand this feedback-induced bias have either focused on 
identifying those conditions in which it is most likely to operate (Binning & 
Lord, 1980) or on specifying the cognitive processes underlying such bias. 
The present study attempts to further articulate these underlying cognitive 
processes. 


An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of 
Management, Boston, 1984. We are grateful for the helpful comments provided by Bob Lord, 
Glenn Reeder, and several anonymous reviewers. 
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COGNITIVELY PROCESSING SOCIAL INFORMATION 


One of the most widely accepted principles of human cognitive function- 
ing is that the quantity and variety of stimuli encountered in daily activities 
typically exceed people's capacity for paying attention and remembering. 
Therefore, in order to operate in complex social environments, they must be 
somewhat selective in what they observe, attend to, store in memory, and 
retrieve. This need for selectivity has led many theorists to posit that judg- 
ments based on memory stem directly from processes of simplifying informa- 
tion that observers use during normal information processing. One such 
process, advanced by Lord (1981) and by Feldman (1981), involves simplify- 
ing perceptions of complex social stimuli by grouping or classifying people 
and their behaviors into already existing, contextually meaningful categories. 
Many consider this categorization process to underly the basic process of 
perception. People endow stimuli with meanings by way of their relations to 
other stimuli, both similar and different (Bruner, 1958; Ilgen & Feldman, 
1983). By grouping newly encountered others and their behaviors together 
on the basis of some important similarity to past experience, people can 
think about and respond to them in ways they have already mastered. 
Furthermore, they can then better identify and assign meaning to the behav- 
ior of others, infer unobserved attributes, make predictions about the future, 
and understand causes of events. 

A simple characterization of this process suggests that, upon observing 
or interacting with others, individuals tend automatically to categorize them 
into groups or types on the basis of cues like salient behavior, aspects of the 
situation, physical appearance, role constructs, and so forth (Cantor & Mischel, 
1979). These categories, in effect, become cognitive pigeon-holes that reduce 
the number of social entities needed to make judgments and comparisons. 
As such, each category can be conceived of as a relatively unique configura- 
tion of characteristics. Moreover, each category possesses an average or most 
representative member, frequently referred to as a prototype. Prototypes are 
cognitive structures, representing the personal characteristics and behaviors 
of typical members of categories, in the form of an “‘abstract analog, or image, 
summarizing ‘central tendencies’ or resemblances among category members” 
(igen & Feldman, 1983: 152).* 

To the extent that people tend to process certain types of social informa- 
tion in this way, some important consequences for understanding ratings of 
behavior arise. First, raters’ existing category systems may influence the way 
they process incoming information from another’s behavior. For example, a 
person who arrives for a job interview in jeans and a flannel shirt is likely to 


1 The concept of prototype is not fundamentally different from that of stereotype. Certainly, 
no clearcut distinction between the two exists in the social cognition literature. However, the 
term prototype is generally used in discussions of category-based processing of social behavior. 
Stereotype, along with its pejorative implications, is generally used when discussing culturally 
shared notions of racial, ethnic or occupational groups of people (Holyoak & Gordon, 1984; 
Ilgen & Feldman, 1983). 
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be categorized differently than one who wears a suit. It is also likely that the 
person’s mispronouncing a word during the interview will take on different 
meanings in these two contexts. Second, once they have categorized someone, 
people tend to forget specifics about that individual; rather, when asked to 
remember—as when rating a group member’s past behavior—they evoke seem- 
ingly relevant category prototypes and generate or reconstruct responses 
consistent with these prototypes. To further develop the interview example, 
in discussions about hirability two weeks after the interview, one person’s 
flannel shirt and jeans may make it more likely that someone will bring up 
that person's "poor communication skills." 

These judgments of prototypicality result from the use of the representa- 
tiveness heuristic (Tversky & Kahneman, 1982), a strategy for simplifying 
information on which people seem to rely in a variety of inferential tasks 
(Nisbett & Ross, 1980). For instance, Cooper (1981) attributed halo error in 
performance appraisal ratings in part to the operation of this simple judg- 
mental strategy. In their discussion of the way people use judgmental heuris- 
tics to simplify everyday decision making, Tversky and Kahneman presented 
considerable support for the notion that people rather automatically judge 
the likelihood that an event or behavior fits into a given category by how 
similar that event is to the category prototype. They argued that the representa- 
tiveness heuristic underlies at least three other types of judgments; these are (1) 
assessing the specific value of a variable in a defined distribution, (2) decid- 
ing whether a sample derives from a given population, and (3) deciding 
whether a specific effect results from a particular cause. Therefore, judg- 
ments about prototypicality can be considered special instances in which 
the representativeness heuristic is used to simplify social judgment. 


EXPLAINING EFFECTS OF PERFORMANCE CUES 


This categorization process provides an explanation for the effects of 
performance cues. While interacting in or observing a group, potential raters 
process a subset of members' behaviors into existing category systems that 
can be idiosyncratic to each observer. Raters also process knowledge about 
performance. It seems reasonable to assume that being told that an observed 
group's performance was quite good (or poor) is a salient piece of information; 
its salience is due in part to the universal emphasis placed on the impor- 
tance of performance, especially in problem solving groups. Presumably, all 
individuals process this information and store it as part of their base of group 
knowledge. When they provide ratings, their category-based recall differs 
depending upon whether they engaged a good-performance category or a 
poor-performance category. Behaviors associated with groups that perform 
well are likely to differ from behaviors associated with those that perform 
poorly. Since details of specific behaviors are likely to have been lost in the 
categorization process (Wyer & Srull, 1980), ratings generated from category 
prototypes of good groups will differ from those of poor groups. 

Phillips and Lord (1982) illustrated how knowledge of performance oper- 
ates to bias ratings of observed behavior. Their student observers received 
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bogus feedback about a group’s performance. They were then asked to describe 
the leader’s behavior using a specially constructed leadership questionnaire 
containing descriptions of (1) behaviors highly characteristic of effective 
leadership, (2) behaviors highly characteristic of ineffective leadership, and 
(3) neutral behaviors, equally characteristic of effective and ineffective 
leadership. Moreover, the leader actually exhibited only a subset of the 
behaviors of each type described on the questionnaire. Phillips and Lord 
found that the bogus information about performance significantly affected 
ratings of effective and ineffective behaviors, but had little effect on neutral 
items. Their findings suggest that observers given good performance feed- 
back engage a good leader category to generate responses, judging effective 
behaviors to have occurred more often than ineffective behaviors, and they 
do the opposite given poor performance feedback. Interestingly, subjects 
could distinguish the presence or absence of neutral behaviors better than 
they could perceive effective and ineffective behaviors. 

Phillips and Lord's (1982) study strongly suggests that observers’ natu- 
rally occurring processes of categorization interact with the type of behavior 
being rated, systematically distorting behavioral descriptions to fit the proto- 
type of the category that bogus performance feedback implies. However, the 
authors pointed out an alternative interpretation of these differential 
performance-cue effects. Some form of nonequivalence of the items other 
than prototypicality may exist. Even though they argued convincingly that 
the items were constructed and selected in order to maintain equivalence, _ 
the possibility exists that their portrayal on the stimulus videotape made 
neutral items more salient or observable than prototypic items. In a similar 
vein, McElroy and Downey (1982) found differential performance-cue effects 
across their dependent measures. After finding no evidence that levels of 
raters’ group involvement explained this bias, they suggested type of item as 
an explanation. They also suggested that perceptions of clearly observable 
behaviors may be less susceptible than global evaluations to this biasing 
effect. 

In light of these issues, the purpose of the present study was twofold. 
First, we designed it to replicate substantively Phillips and Lord’s study in 
order to strengthen the evidence that prototypes mediate the effects of perfor- 
mance cues. Second, in order to test the question McElroy and Downey 
raised, we included both specific behaviors and global evaluations as depen- 
dent measures. 


STUDY DESIGN 


Subjects observed a videotape of a problem-solving group with four 
members and were then asked to complete a 37-item questionnaire describ- 
ing the group leader’s behavior, immediately after they had received bogus 
feedback on the group’s performance. The first 30 items were identical to 
those Phillips and Lord (1982) used. We hypothesized that if subjects’ rat- 
ings of the extent to which certain leadership behaviors occurred stem from 
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recall based on categories, the following pattern of results should emerge. 
Subjects receiving bogus good feedback will generate ratings based on a 
good-leader prototype and thus will rate effective behaviors as more likely to 
have occurred than ineffective ones. Those receiving bogus poor feedback 
will do the opposite. The performance manipulation will have less 
effect on neutral items, behaviors prototypic of neither good nor poor 
leadership. Another indication of this category-based processing should be 
that subjects will be less able to perceive effective and ineffective behaviors— 
those central to leadership prototypes—than to perceive neutral behaviors. 

The study was designed to allow a test of an additional issue. McElroy 
and Downey (1982) noted that feedback concerning performance did not 
affect certain of their dependent variables and suggested that, “if asked for 
perceptions of observable events or behaviors, the responses may be 
performance-attribution free. Whereas, research results must be viewed much 
more tentatively, however, if respondents are asked to make judgments or 
evaluations” (1982: 833). To test this notion, we asked subjects to provide 
global evaluations of a leader’s behavior. Effects of performance cues on 
these items were compared to those on specific behaviors in order to deter- 
mine if differences in the type of judgment can account for feedback-induced 
bias. 

The data reported here were collected during a larger investigation con- 
cerned with the different effects of automatic and controlled categorization 
processes on ratings of behavior (Binning, Bieschke, Knapp, & Zaba, 1985). 
In addition to manipulating information on performance, prototypicality of 
leader’s behavior, and presence or absence of behaviors, we assigned sub- 
jects to five instructional conditions varying as to the degree of cognitive 
control they were to exert during observation. Finding no significant interac- 
tion between this factor and those central to this study, we collapsed the data 
across these processing conditions. 


METHODS 
Subjects, Design, and Stimuli 


Subjects were 269 undergraduate students from Illinois State University 
who participated in psychology experiments in return for course credit. We 
randomly assigned mixed-gender groups of from five to ten subjects to one of 
two performance-feedback conditions. 

A 15-minute color videotape of a four-person problem-solving group 
working on the truck route problem described in Binning and Lord (1980) 
served as the rating stimulus. The tape depicted two men and two women, 
graduate students in industrial/organizational psychology with whom sub- 
jects were unacquainted, sitting at a table with task materials. The leader sat 
at the far left end of the rectangular table, and members were arranged by 
alternating gender. 

In order to maintain comparability with Phillips and Lord (1982), one of 
the men was chosen to be the group's designated leader. He was coached to 
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exhibit five clear instances of effective leadership behavior, five instances of 
ineffective behavior, and five instances of neutral behavior; these were evenly 
distributed across the videotape. The instances were examples of the more 
general behavior descriptions used by Phillips and Lord (see Table 1). 
However, we made no attempt to duplicate their videotape, basing scripts for 
behavioral incidents solely on descriptions of behavior that appear in their 
article. ; 

Briefly, Phillips and Lord’s methodology for identifying the types of 
behavior characteristic of leadership prototypes was as follows. Two groups 
of 20 subjects each rated the extent to which each of 53 behavioral descrip- 
tions fit their images of effective and ineffective leaders on 7-point Likert 
formats. A behavioral item was considered effective or ineffective if it received 
an average rating that was greater than or equal to 5.0 for effective or ineffec- 
tive leaders, respectively. Moreover, the mean ratings for effective and ineffec- 
tive had to differ by at least two scale points. In contrast, neutral behaviors 
were those for which the average ratings for both effectiveness and ineffec- 
tiveness were less than or equal to 5.0, and the averages differed by less than 
two scale points. 

In the present study, the following steps were taken to insure that the 
behavioral incidents were accurately depicted on the videotape. First, prior 
to taping, the leader studied the list of 15 behaviors he was to exhibit. A 
15-minute dress rehearsal followed. During the actual videotaping, the leader 
referred to a list of behaviors to be exhibited that rested on the table unobtru- 
sively mixed with other papers. Since the task involved frequently referring 
to charts, this posed no threat to the realism of the tape. Finally, a graduate 
assistant coded the behaviors the leader actually exhibited on the tape, using 
the list of scripted behaviors. This coding corroborated the appearance of all 
15 designated behaviors. 


Procedures 


Subjects reported in groups to the experimental room and were seated at 
desks facing a color videotape monitor on an elevated stand. Then the intro- 
ductory instructions were read and the videotape shown. 

After watching the videotape, subjects were handed the experimental 
questionnaire. The first page contained written instructions and bogus infor- 
mation about the group’s performance. Subjects were led to believe that the 
group on the videotape had performed either second best or second worst of 
24 groups performing this particular task. The questionnaire then contained 
the 30 items describing behaviors. Fifteen of these items described behaviors 
that were depicted on the videotape and 15 described behaviors absent from 
the videotape. Subjects were asked to indicate, on 7-point Likert format, 
whether the leader had exhibited each of the 30 behaviors. Anchors ranged 
from 1 = definitely did not occur to 7 = definitely did occur. 

Next, using separate sheets of paper, subjects gave global evaluations of 
the leader’s behavior on each of five leadership dimensions. An example of 
these items, anchored from 1 = poorto7 = excellent, is “Overall, how would 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Ratings of Specific Behaviors and Variance Explained 
by Performance Cues 





Performance Cues 


Specific Behavioral Items Good Poor F . Eta? 
Effective, present on tape 
He set specific goals for the group 6.07 4.71 62.54*** 18 
He assigned specific tasks to the other group 
members 6.22 5.81 5.89* .02 
He told at least one other person that they 
had done well 5.44 4.77 6.07* .02 
He acted as arbitrator when others disagreed 4.27 3.67 6.83** .02 
: He admitted having made a mistake 5.45 4.99 3.07 .01 
Effective, absent from tape i 
He let the other group members make decisions 4.73 4.34 4.40* .01 
He maintained definite standards of performance 5.40 4.21 42.79*** 14 
He told the other group members that he trusted 
their judgment 3.41 2.78 9.07** .03 
He tried to get the group to work as a team 5.81 4.78 29.99*** 310 
He delayed action on some matters 4.27 4.54 1.20 .00 
Ineffective, present on tape 
He expressed confusion about the task 3.47 4.26 13.92*** .05 
He told someone they had done poorly 5.17 5.80 7.54** .03 
He insisted on having his own way 4.74 4.96 1,12 .00 
He made fun of another group member 4.42 4.78 1.53 .00 
He did things without explaining his actions 4.07 4.46 2.80 01 
Ineffective, absent from tape 
He let the details of the task overwhelm him 3.68 4.31 8.14** ` 03 
He frequently changed his plans 3.29 4.18 17.44*** .06 
He expressed anxiety about the group's. E 
performance 5.58 5.59 01 .00 
He expressed worry over the other group . 
members’ suggestions 4.86 4.88 02 .00 
He suggested several wrong solutions to the 
task i ; ` 4.01 4.25 1.22 .00 
Neutral, present on tape i 
He suggested the correct solution to the task 4.83 4.23 B.34** .03 
He needled the other group members 5.19 5.45 1.36 .00 
He asked the other group members to expend 
more effort 6.11 6.11 .00 .00 
He stressed competition with other groups 2.81 2.92 .  .23 .00 
He asked the other group members to work harder — 6.39 6.42 .08 .00 
Neutral, absent from tape i 
He let everyone work at their own pace 2.53 2.28 2.28 .01 
He accepted delays caused by the other group 
members : ` 2.29 2.40 .28 .00 
He designated himself as the spokesman for the 
group 5.30 5.64 2.31 .01 


He told the other group members that he was ; 
nervous R 1.96 1.80 .84 .00 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 





Performance Cues 
Specific Behavioral Items Good Poor F Eta? 


He mentioned being concerned about personal 
recognition 1.96 2.09 - .58 .00 





a df = 1,259 
*p«.05 
** p< 01 

*** p < 001 


you rate the leader’s attempts at Initiating Structure?” Then subjects rated 
the leader’s overall performance with an item asking “How likely do you 
think it is that this leader would be a good leader in other situations?” 
anchored from 1 = very unlikely to 7 = very likely. 

Finally, the questionnaire elicited some demographic information and 
concluded with an open-ended question about subjects’ perceptions of the 
experimental hypotheses. Subjects were then debriefed and dismissed. 


RESULTS 


Ratings of the behavioral description and global evaluation items were 
subjected to a MANOVA in order to assess the effects of the performance 
manipulation. We found significant effects on both behavioral descriptions 
and global evaluations (F = 4.37, p < .01; F = 17.47, p < .001). To better assess 
these effects, we ran univariate ANOVAs on each item. Performance cues 
significantly affected 13 of the 30 behavioral description items, with two 
more items marginally significant (p < .09). Performance cues significantly 
influenced all 7 of the global evaluation items. The results of these analyses 
appear in Tables 1 and 2. Although these data indicate that performance 
cues affected ratings of specific behaviors as well as global evaluations, these 
effects substantially differed in strength for the two types of items. Specific- 
ally, average values for eta-squared across behavioral items and global evalu- 
ations were .03 (range = .00 to .18) and .13 (range = .03 to .28), respectively, 
indicating that information on performance had a stronger biasing effect on 
global evaluations. McElroy and Downey (1982) suggested this finding. 
However, two points stand out. First, for both ratings of specific behaviors 
and global evaluations, we found significant performance-cue effects. Second, 
although the average manipulation-induced bias for global evaluations was 
greater than that for specific behaviors, this bias varied substantially across 
global evaluations, with the ranges of values of eta-squared for these two 
types of judgments overlapping substantially. Close examination of Table 1 
reveals that performance cues primarily affected items tapping behaviors 
prototypical of effective leadership. We conducted further analyses to assess 
better the nature of these different effects for performance cues. 
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To assess the combined effects of the performance manipulation with 
our other experimental manipulations, we performed a 2 X 3 X 2 mixed 
analysis of variance with repeated measures on the last two factors. Factors 
were information on performance, prototypicality of behavior, and presence 
or absence of behavior. Descriptive data on subjects' ratings of behavioral 
items appear in Table 3, and results of the corresponding analysis of vari- 
ance appear in Table 4. It is important to note that the data in Tables 3 and 4 
represent analyses of composite scores derived by summing subjects' 
responses to each type of item (effective present/absent, ineffective present/ 
absent, and neutral present/absent). Figure 1 presents these data graphically. 

These data confirm our expectations and replicate Phillips and Lord's 
(1982) finding that performance cues primarily affect behaviors central to 
observers' notions of what constitutes effective or ineffective leadership. The 
significant interaction between performance cues and prototypicality (F = 
33.82, p « .001), in combination with the pattern of ratings in Tables 1 and 3, 
indicates that performance cues most significantly biased ratings of effective 


TABLE 2 
Mean Ratings: of Global Evaluations and Variance Explained 
by Performance Cues 





Performance Cues 





Global Evaluation Items Good Poor F Eta? 
Initiating structureb 5.39 4.16 54.91** 17 
Consideration 3.44 2.68 21.39** .06 
Persuasivenessb 5.08 4.60 7.37* .03 
Production emphasisb 6.10 5.18 35.84** 12 
Tolerance of freedom» 3.59 2.98 12.16** 04 
Rating of overall performance 4.65 2.95 113.21** .28 
Good leader in other situations? 4.29 2.88 63.07** .18 

e df = 1,258 

b The stem for these items reads, “Overall, how would you rate the leader's attempts at , . .” 

*p<.01 
** p < .001 
TABLE 3 
Descriptive Statistics for Composite Behavioral Ratings 
Poor Performance Cues Good Performance Cues 
Present Absent Present Absent 

Prototypicality Means s.d. Means s.d. Means s.d. Means s.d. 
Effective 23.95 5.17 20.65 4.50 27.44 4.67 23.63 4.90 
Ineffective 24.27 5.72 23.21 5.25 21.87 6.35 21.40 5.03 


Neutral 25.13 4.12 14.21 3.89 25.32 4.41 14.04 4.32 
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TABLE 4 
Results of Analysis of Variance of Composite Behavioral Ratings 
Sources . df MS F 
Performance cue (A) 1, 267 59.46 1.50 
Prototypicality (B) 2,534 . 2,557.29 88.98* 
Presence/absence (C) 1, 267 10,657.33 512.02* 
AXB 2, 534 972.12 33.82* 
AxC 1, 267 0.90 0:04 
BxG 2, 534 3,841.31 287.16* 
AXBxC 2, 534 : 12.16 j 0.91 
*p < .001 
FIGURE 1 
R Performance-Induced Biases in Descriptions of Behavior 
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leadership behaviors, with ineffective behaviors affected to a lesser degree. 
Performance cues significantly affected only one of the eight neutral items, 
indicating their relative immunity to this bias. 

Further evidence that prototypes mediate the effects of performance 
cues is the significant interaction of prototypicality and presence or absence 
of a behavior (F = 287.16, p < .001). Subjects were clearly able to differentiate 
between the presence and absence of neutral behaviors, but were less able to 
do so for effective behaviors, and even less able to do so for ineffective 
behaviors. 


DISCUSSION 


The present results further strengthen Phillips and Lord's (1982) expla- 
nation of performance-cue bias in terms of prototypes. This bias seems to 
operate on ratings of specific behaviors, group process variables, and global 
evaluations. However, some qualification of this conclusion is necessary. 
Ratings of behaviors particularly associated with effective or ineffective leader- 
ship are especially susceptible to the effects of performance cues because 
the categorization process simplifies stimuli. When asked to provide ratings, 
people engage a relevant category and generate or reconstruct responses 
consistent with the category's prototype. Therefore, the performance-cue 
bias operates strongly for ratings of behaviors closely associated with notions 
of good and poor leadership, but ratings of neutral behaviors not associated 
with these notions are relatively immune to this biasing effect. It should also 
be recognized that these results indicate that global evaluations are more 
susceptible to this bias than ratings of specific observable behaviors. This 
finding is consistent with the results of previous research, which indicated 
that the strength of the effects of performance cues covaries negatively with 
the amount of actual beliavioral information available to raters. Lord, Binning, 
Rush, and Thomas (1978) found smaller, although statistically significant, 
performance-cue effects on those rating dimensions for which there was 
much relevant stimulus behavior. These effects were substantially larger in a 
study by Rush, Thomas, and Lord (1977), in which no actual behavior was 
observed. Perhaps the crucial issue is the degree of behavioral specificity. 
Gioia and Sims (1985) found that performance cues did not significantly 
affect ratings of their highly specific stimulus behaviors. This issue clearly 
requires more research. 

What general conclusions can we draw from this and previous research 
on performance-induced rating biases? It is clear that effects of performance 
cues represent a reliable source of rating bias that is moderated by not only 
the type of behavior being rated but also by the amount of information 
relevant to ratings that is available. Clearly, if raters are forced to provide 
ratings for whicli they have no relevant information, they are more likely to 
Construct or infer their responses from preconceptions about how pieces of 
salient information go together. An important point is that lack of exposure 
to relevant behavior is only one cause of such informational deficits. The 
simplifying tendency of processes of categorization may cause loss of informa- 
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tion as well. Logically, then, the more fully a rater cognitively processes 
another’s behavior, the more likely that resultant ratings will accurately 
describe that behavior. : 

Evidence is emerging suggesting that people develop automatic ways of ` 
cognitively processing information in their environments (Hasher & Zacks, 
1979; Schneider & Shiffrin, 1977; Shiffrin & Schneider, 1977). However, it is 
possible to exert control,over such processing by consciously guiding 
attention, storage of information, and its retrieval from memory. The assump- 
tion is that increased processing effort can lead to more accurate encoding of 
behavior. 

Lord and Smith (1983) detailed some factors that potentially explain dif- 
ferences in the cognitive effort people exert while excoding behavioral 
information. Among these are situational characteristics, such as whether 
observed behaviors are consistent with observers' expectations; situational 
norms dictating appropriate degrees of care to be taken during different 
judgmental tasks, such as selection interviews versus daily interactions; and 
available attentional capacity to be devoted to encoding behavioral informa- 
tion. A rater's motivation may also increase the degree of effort exerted; a 
rater who anticipates future interaction with a ratee may exert more effort 
than someone not anticipating such interaction. Similarly, an individual 
who depends on another for rewards probably engages in conscious efforts 
to understand that other individual and remember exhibited behaviors. Still 
another motivational factor is need for control; in situations in which indi- 
viduals perceive a need to control their environments, they may make more 
effort to process available information. Finally, individual differences in 
information: processing capabilities may affect the degree of cognitive con- 
trol exerted while encoding behavioral information. Clearly, further research 
is required to: delineate not only the most effective strategies for enhancing 
processes of control, but also the subsequent effects of this control on the 
accuracy of ratings of behavior. 

Although the research paradigm discussed in this study involves the 
experimental manipulation of bogus feedback on group performance, several 
conceptual parallels in other areas of research present an intriguing possibil- 
ity of generalizing these results. For instance, one goal of a research program 
by Dipboye and associates (Dipboye, Fontenelle, & Garner, 1984; Dipboye, 
Stramler, & Fontenelle, 1984) is to uncover the effects of information from 
applications and resumés on interviewers' behavior and their recall of 
information from selection interviews. These researchers have already found 
that in subsequent descriptions of candidates with poor credentials, inter- 
viewers recall less favorable information from interviews, perceive inter- 
viewees as exhibiting fewer favorable behaviors and traits, and rate question- 
answering performance as poorer, relative to candidates with good credentials. 
In a selection interview, it is likely that people receive a naturally occurring 
manipulation of feedback on performance that may or may not covary with 
performance in the interview and can therefore bias subsequent ratings. Of 
course, perhaps candidates with poor credentials are actually likely to per- 
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form poorly in interviews. However, even if this is probable, the strongest 
argument for using interviews in selection processes is to evaluate character- 
istics not as easily assessed by other procedures. To the extent that such 
characteristics are not correlated with resumé information, the effects of 
pre-interview impressions represent bias. Perhaps more important is the bias 
introduced when an average resumé is pitted against a good one. Binning 
and Lord (1980) showed that the degree of performance-cue bias increases 
linearly with increases in the amount (or strength) of feedback on performance. 
An interviewer may unfairly evaluate a candidate with average credentials, 
who may be quite able to perform a job well and who performs well in an 
interview, as a result of a slightly less favorable initial impression. This 
problem is compounded because different interviewers are likely to view 
different types of information for the same applicant idiosyncratically. 

Similar processes may be operating in performance appraisals, particu- 
larly where a history of performance exists. Furthermore, the effectiveness of 
employee development programs indexed by ratings from performance 
appraisals may be undermined if previously held beliefs about an individual’s 
performance at one time bias subsequent evaluations (Murphy, Balzer, 
Lockhart, & Eisenman, 1985). 

A potentially very useful direction for future research might be to further 
delineate strategies for simplication of information such as the categoriza- 
tion model, described in our introductory section, that observers use in 
processing social information and that underlie descriptions and evalua- 
tions of behavior. Then, by inducing raters to exert control over this categori- 
zation process (Lord & Smith, 1983), and by providing systems of categories 
televant to rating tasks (Cooper, 1983), it may be possible to elicit fairly 
accurate prototype-based ratings. This approach would attempt to improve 
rating accuracy by affecting the encoding stage of information processing. 
Nathan and Alexander (1985) advocated a different focus, suggesting that 
gains in rating accuracy may result from training raters whose preheld notions 
about relationships between behavior and performance are idiosyncratic. 
Their inferential accuracy model holds that improving both raters’ sensitivity 
to normative relationships among behaviors and their thresholds for infer- 
ring performance from observed behavior will most enhance accuracy of 
ratings. On the other hand, it may be possible to affect raters’ retrieval 
of information from memory more effectively (Alba & Hasher, 1983; Larson, 
1982). If raters have adequately processed information relevant to ratings 
from the first, they could be induced to recall behaviors from various cogni- 
tive perspectives (Anderson & Pichert, 1978).or to engage in reality monitor- 
ing (Johnson & Raye, 1981), a process in which behaviors are recalléd along 
with their contexts. These approaches rest on recent evidence that people 
generally have more information stored in memory than they are induced to 
retrieve. Restructuring typical rating conditions to aid retrieval may yield 
more accurate memory-based ratings. 
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MATRIX ORGANIZATION: A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


WILLIAM F. JOYCE 
Dartmouth College 


A social experiment was used to assess the effects of matrix structure on 
organizational processes, role perceptions, and work attitudes. Tests of 
hypotheses employed a nonequivalent control group design with statisti- 
cal procedures simulating a complementary, quasi-experimental design 
termed treatment-effect correlations. Implementing matrix structure 
caused predicted increases in the quantity of communications, but 
decreased the quality of these communications. Negative effects on rele- 
vant role perceptions, work attitudes, and coordination also occurred. 
Implications of these findings are discussed in relation to the literature 
on matrix organization, and suggestions for further research are 
advanced. 


This study presents evidence concerning the effects of matrix structure on 
organizational processes, role perceptions, and work attitudes. Previous 
researchers have frequently hypothesized that matrix organization increases 
capacity for information handling and decision making within organizations 
by establishing formal, lateral channels of communications that complement 
and supplement existing hierarchical channels (Davis & Lawrence, 1977; 
Galbraith, 1973; Hrebiniak & Joyce, 1984). Creating these channels violates 
classical principles of management concerning unity of command and scalar 
chains of authority and also complicates decisions concerning delegation by 
making responsibilities unclear or ambiguous. Studies have suggested that 
these violations cause increased role conflict and ambiguity and produce 
negative effects on work attitudes like job satisfaction and involvement (Butler, 
1973; Reeser, 1969). 

Although the effects of matrix structure have been consistently described 
in this way, alternative effects could easily be hypothesized. Delbecq and 
Filley (1974) suggested that matrix structures provide opportunities for 
*advanced work and collegial interaction with a prestigeful set of colleagues" 
and that "prestige often accrues to the project and to personnel associated 
with it" (1974: 67). Such effects would not be expected to decrease job satis- 
faction and involvement. Empirical evidence that could serve to resolve 
such issues is sparse, despite frequent references to matrix structures in the 
academic literature and their apparently widespread use. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the help of a number of individuals who contributed to 
this paper in several ways, especially Douglas Garber, Lawrence Hrebiniak, Jeffrey Kerr, Peter 
Lorenzi, John Slocum, and the anonymous reviewers. 
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Evan (1971) classified research strategies into case studies, field surveys, 
and laboratory and field experiments. When applied to research concerning 
matrix structures, this classification reveals that, although several case 
studies and field surveys have yielded interesting and provocative results, no 
organizational experiments have been conducted to test propositions con- 
cerning matrix structure. Evan failed to find a single instance in which 
investigation of an organizational problem proceeded from case study through 
field study to organizational experiment. He took this not as an indication 
that the process lacked “feasibility or utility, but rather as an indication of a 
glaring deficiency in the field” (1971: 2). This article reports the results of a 
field experiment conducted to assess the effects of implementing a matrix 
structure on organizational processes, role perceptions, and work attitudes, 


REVIEW AND PROPOSITIONS 
Organizational Processes 


Galbraith (1973) argued that matrix organization represents one of several 
alternatives for dealing with the requirements for information processing 
imposed by high levels of task uncertainty. When these requirements exceed 
the capability of basic bureaucratic structures, one response is to increase an 
organization’s capacity for information processing by creating new, formal, 
lateral channels of communication complementing existing formal, hierar- 
chical ones. This choice allows formal communications to take place not 
only through an existing hierarchy and chain of command, but also through 
lateral channels. 

Occupants of key lateral roles in these structures, such as program, pro- 
duct, project, or business managers, have responsibility and authority for 
lateral decision making. Although variations in the degree of lateral re- 
sponsibility and authority occur in practice, matrix arrangements generally 
imply a rough equivalence in power between hierarchical and lateral di- 
mensions of the structures (Davis & Lawrence, 1977; Delbecg & Filley, 1974; 
Galbraith, 1973; Pfeffer, 1981). 

The first intended consequence of implementing a matrix structure is to 
increase the quantity of communication by adding formal but nonhierarchical 
channels, thus augmenting an organization’s basic capacity for information 
processing. However, a matrix structure should influence the quality or style 
of communication as well. Davis and Lawrence (1977) noted, for example, 
that 

project or business managers [in matrix organizations] do not 
unilaterally decide. They manage the decision process so that 
differences are aired and trade-offs are made in the interests of 
the whole. They must use their knowledge, competence, relation- 
ships, force of personality, and skills in group management to 
get people to do what is still necessary for project success (1978: 
87). 
Soe most researchers have argued that a matrix structure should 
increase the participative nature of formal communications. Delbecq and 
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Filley (1974) also argued that "because of the developmental nature of the 
work of the project group, a participative colleague relationship is signifi- 
cant for problem-solving success” (1974: 59). Similar propositions are com- 
mon in the literature (Galbraith, 1973; Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967). 

Matrix managers are likely to employ a more participative style than do 
other managers and may also employ directive or forcing behavior some- 
what more. Delbecq and Filley noted that the “function of the project man- 
ager is to keep the eye of the group firmly focused on the project task and 
make sure that problems and difficulties are confronted rather than smoothed 
over. This may even involve some forcing behavior" (1974: 59). Similar 
implications may also be found in Lawrence and Lorsch (1967). In summariz- 
ing their findings regarding factors important to obtaining high levels of 
integration, they wrote: ‘‘All of these data taken together suggest that while 
heavy reliance on confrontation is essential [for obtaining coordination], it 
may also be important... to have a back up mode that relies on some forcing 
.... Forcing means that the managers will at least reach some decision” 
(1967: 78). Commenting on matrix structures in particular, Davis and Law- 
rence (1977) wrote: “In an effective matrix organization, confrontation is the 
primary mode of conflict management, and forcing or compromise the sec- 
ond most frequently used mode. Forcing, although reducing trust, does at 
least assure that some action is taken" (1977: 105). Burns and Stalker (1961) 
also presented an argument with a similar conclusion (1961: chap. 7). 

Thus, the literature suggests that implementing a matrix structure should 
improve coordination by increasing the amount and frequency of formal 
communication through creating and legitimating new, formal, lateral chan- 
nels of communication. As this happens, previously informal communica- 
tion concerning task-related matters is legitimized and carried in these new 
channels. A decrease in the frequency of informal task-related communica- 
tion should accompany the increase in formal communication as informal 
channels become redundant. In addition, the participative and directive 
quality of formal communications within an organization should increase as 
workers engage in confrontation and problem solving to balance and respond 
to multiple supervisors and conflicting objectives. 


Role Perceptions and Work Attitudes 


The effects on organizational processes discussed above should affect 
individuals' role perceptions and work attitudes. Increases in role conflict 
are frequently hypothesized to result from matrix arrangements (Galbraith, 
1973; Hrebiniak & Joyce, 1984; Pfeffer, 1981). The increased demands of dual 
supervision in matrix structures contribute to role overload by causing con- 
flicts between multiple role expectations and individuals' abilities to satisfy 
such expectations. In addition, the demands of lateral and hierarchical influ- 
ence structures may be inconsistent, generating a type of role strain called 
intersender role conflict. These conditions combine to produce a generalized 
state of role conflict (Rizzo, House, & Lirtzman, 1970). 
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TABLE 1 
Propositions Concerning the Effects of Implementing a Matrix Structure 
on Organizational Processes, Role Perceptions, and Work Attitudes 





Predicted Effects 
Variables of Matrix Structure 
Organizational processes 
Frequency of formal communication Increases 
Frequency of informal communication Decreases 
Amount of formal communication Increases 
Participative quality of communication Increases 
Directive quality of communication Increases 
Coordination Increases 
Role perceptions 
Role conflict Increases 
Role ambiguity Increases 
Work attitudes 
Satisfaction with work Decreases 
Satisfaction with supervision Decreases 
Satisfaction with co-workers Decreases 
Satisfaction with pay Decreases 
Satisfaction with promotions Decreases 
Job involvement . Decreases 





Butler (1973) suggested that such conflict is especially likely in matrix 
structures owing to (1) requirements for joint decision making in situations 
of high task interdependence, (2) competition and bargaining for scarce human 
and material resources, (3) obscurely defined power and authority relation- 
ships, and (4) differences in managerial values and objectives. Pfeffer (1981) 
argued that a certain amount of conflict is designed into matrix structures, 
presumably to create confrontation; if managed productively, this process 
results in higher levels of coordination and an ability to make complex 
decisions more effectively than do simple bureaucratic procedures (Lawrence 
& Lorsch, 1967). 

Burns and Stalker (1961) argued that conflict results from change. More 
conflict arises in matrix structures because, as Delbecq and Filley proposed, 
the "essential feature of the project participant position is its temporary 
character" (1974: 63). Because projects end and new ones begin, a recurring 
process of change is inherent in matrix structures. Adopting a matrix struc- 
ture also increases role ambiguity. In such arrangements, responsibility for 
task execution rests with both lateral and hierarchical managers, making 
explicit definition of their respective responsibilities difficult. Reeser (1969) 
found that engineers with varying degrees of exposure to matrix manage- 
ment showed greater role ambiguity, greater dissatisfaction with personnel 
practices and supervision, and less loyalty to their organizations than engi- 
neers working in functional structures. Reeser's results suggest that matrix 
structures affect work attitudes to the extent that such structures create 
negative role perceptions in the forms of role conflict and ambiguity. Rizzo 
and colleagues (1970) reported significant negative correlations between these 
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types of role strain and both job satisfaction and involvement, a finding 
consistent with Reeser’s results. Table 1 summarizes the propositions concern- 
ing the effects of matrix structure on organizational processes, role percep- 
tions, and work attitudes. 


STRATEGY OF INVESTIGATION 


As the discussion in the preceding section illustrates, although some 
propositions concerning the effects of matrix structure tend to predominate 
in the literature, others could logically be advanced. The lack of relevant 
experimental evidence perpetuates this ambiguity. 

A related question concerns whether such experimental research should 
be conducted in laboratories, to maximize precision and control, or whether 
it should be conducted in the field, where some precision and control may 
be sacrificed to realism, generalizability, and potential sharing of results. 
These conflicting objectives can, perhaps, best be served through field experi- 
mentation using social experiments. A social experiment “is a type of manipu- 
lative experiment where the changes are produced, not by the scientist’s 
intervention, but by that of the policy maker or practitioner” (Kaplan, 1964: 
164). In a social experiment, a policy maker produces the manipulation and 
a researcher studies its effects. Social experiments offer a number of signifi- 
cant advantages for improving understanding of matrix structures. Their 
results are likely to be generalizable because they minimize scale and thresh- 
old effects (Kaplan, 1964: 164) and because the phenomena of interest are 
studied where they ordinarily occur. Campbell (1971) noted that, for experi- 
ments on administrative principles, social experiments provide “a basis of 
experimentation that is closer to home, where the extrapolation is smaller, 
and where the likelihood of valid extrapolation is greater” (1971: 170). 

Social experiments also minimize artificiality and the possibility that the 
process of experimentation itself is producing the observed results. A research 
situation and an experimenter’s behavior can lead participants to respond 
and behave differently than they would otherwise (King, 1974; Milgram, 
1965; Orne, 1962; Orne & Evans, 1965). Participants in social experiments 
“may not care that they are subjects because far stronger motivations have 
been tapped” (Kaplan, 1964: 168). 

For these reasons, social experiments provide a useful and desirable 
method for studying the effects of matrix structures on organizational 
processes, role perceptions, and work attitudes. Every method has a drawback, 
however; for social experiments, it is frequently the lack of a comparable 
control group. The next section describes how this potentially serious prob- 
lem was overcome with a design using a nonequivalent control group to 
bolster the internal validity of this study's conclusions. 


Experimental Design 


In social experiments, researchers do not control the administration of the 
experimental stimuli. Lacking this control, they require an alternative, which 
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may take the form of a quasi-experimental design whose purpose is “to 
introduce the logic of experimentation when control over the scheduling of 
experimental stimuli is lacking” (Roos, 1973). For social experiments, one 
attractive logic involves bracketing an event by taking measures of variables 
of interest before and after administration of stimuli for both the individuals 
exposed to the manipulation (the experimental group) and individuals not 
so exposed (the control group). Bracketing identifies experimental and con- 
trol groups that are generally nonequivalent but are as similar as possible in 
important respects. This design is often referred to as the nonequivalent 
control group design (Campbell & Stanley, 1966), or as the untreated control 
group with pretest and posttest (Cook & Campbell, 1976). Although not true 
randomized experiments, such designs control for most of the threats to 
internal validity identified in the two sources just cited, with the exceptions 
noted in the next paragraph. Coupled with the strengths of social experiments 
with respect to external validity, a design employing a nonequivalent con- 
trol group provides a needed complementary focus on internal validity. 

Despite the many strengths of this design, it has weaknesses that require 
researchers to employ a laborious method of investigation in which threats 
to internal validity are examined one by one. It is important to note that 
nonequivalent control group designs control for all but three of the threats 
to internal validity Cook and Campbell (1976) identified. These three, 
which analysis and interpretation of results must address, are selection- 
maturation interaction, scaling effects, and local history. In this experiment, 
the effects of local history, described as “events other than the treatment 
which affect the experimental group, but not the control group, or vice 
versa" (Cook & Campbell, 1976: 251), are negligible. Diaries maintained over 
the course of this experiment! revealed no such threats to internal validity. 
Scaling was not a serious threat either; social experiments minimize scale 
effects;as discussed in the previous section. However, selection-maturation 
interaction was a significant potential threat to internal validity. Use of 
statistical procedures that simulate a complementary quasi-experimental 
design, termed treatment-effect correlations, addressed this threat. This type 
of design controls for selection-maturation interaction. Using it in combina- 
tion with a nonequivalent control group effectively compensates for the 
limitations that would be present if either design were used alone. The 
details of the statistical procedures appear in the Methods section. 


Description of the Change 


The social experiment conducted here was made possible by the reorgani- 
zation of the Engineering Division of an aircraft manufacturing firm. The 
firm undertook this reorganization to improve control of projects, the devel- 
opment times of engineering programs, and the motivation of the division's 
employees. The management's rationale was that assigning personnel to 


1 During this time, the author was employed full-time by the host organization to observe 
and measure the effects of the reorganization. 
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projects that overlaid their basic functional workgroups would allow them 
greater autonomy and facilitate identification with projects. This would in 
turn increase motivation, shorten development times, and improve control 
of projects through the new role of project manager. Prior to the reorganization, 
- the Engineering Division was organized functionally, with separate groups 
for engineering design, drafting, and engineering tests and substantiation. 

Nature of the work. The Engineering Division was responsible for the 
design and testing of new and modified aircraft. After design prototypes had 
flown and passed certification tests specified by the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), the firm's Production Division took responsibility for 
quantity production of the new models. Prior to this transfer of responsibility, 
three major groups within the Engineering Division played complementary 
roles. Engineering Design developed new models. Because aircraft are very 
complex and require the application of considerable technical expertise, 
departments within this group had been formed to concentrate on different 
components of aircraft. Some specialized in wing, fuselage, or tail assembly 
design, and others had responsibility for design of power plants or electrical 
systems. Thus, the overall task of designing a complete airplane was frag- 
mented and the several departments constituted for this purpose were 
interdependent. Ultimately, the wing had to mate with the fuselage, the 
empennage had to provide sufficient control power to maneuver the aircraft, 
and the power plant had to deliver sufficient thrust to propel it at the desired 
cruise speed and payload. 

In order to ensure that products met these design criteria, the Tests and 
Substantiations Group conducted evaluations to assess each aircraft's perfor- 
mance and structural integrity, as marketing specifications and governmen- 
tal regulations required. The group had three departments to accomplish 
these tasks. The Aerodynamics Department conducted performance analy- 
ses and wind tunnel tests. The Flight Test Department actually flew proto- 
type versions of new models to determine experimentally whether or not 
they met their design specifications and the extent to which they satisfied 
FAA requirements regarding controllability and aerodynamic safety. The 
Structures Department determined the loads that an aircraft must sustain in 
flight and conducted tests to ensure that structures proposed by the Design 
Group could actually bear these loads in practice. When the results of aerody- 
namic or structural analyses or tests suggested a problem with a design, 
appropriate departments in the Design Group made modifications, and new 
tests were performed before the design became final. Although the greatest 
interdependence between departments occurred within the Design Group 
and within the Tests and Substantiations Group, there was significant inter- 
dependence between departments in different groups as well. 

The Drafting Group became involved in the process as a final design for 
an aircraft neared completion. Draftsmen transformed design drawings that 
had been used for prototype construction into production drawings incorpo- 
rating all the design changes necessary to produce an FAA-certifiable aircraft 
that met desired performance specifications. In contrast to the work per- 
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formed in the engineering groups, this work, although intricate, was quite 
routine. When changes to design drawings were minor, as they often were, a 
draftsman would simply trace the designer’s work, paying a bit more atten- 
tion to scale and the quality of the finished drawing. Interdependence among 
draftsmen was relatively low even when individuals were working on highly 
interdependent parts of an airplane, because the design drawings from which 
they worked already fit together as a result of previous design and analysis. 

Reorganization. The reorganization created a matrix structure by estab- 
lishing a formal project management system overlaying these three major 
groups of the Engineering Division. The firm appointed a project manager for 
each of the aircraft development projects in progress. These people were 
responsible for overall project integration. Their task was to ensure that 
personnel effectively attended to the interdependencies that every project 
involved by providing a management perspective oriented toward whole 
aircraft rather than toward their subsystems and components. Project manag- 
ers were assigned greater influence and formal power than the department 
managers. Department managers were to provide technical direction to their 
employees who were also assigned to project managers, but project managers 
actually directed these employees’ activities on the projects. This arrange- 
ment is the classical division of labor between lateral and hierarchical man- 
agers in matrix structures (Davis & Lawrence, 1977). Project managers had 
the authority to overrule any of the department managers, even on technical 
matters, although it was expected that they would exercise this perogative 
judiciously. The role of project manager was intended to resemble that of the 
owner of a small engineering or manufacturing firm, and incumbents were 
viewed as totally responsible for the success or failure of their projects. 

Intervention. The firm took several actions to support this reorganization, 
the new role of project manager, and the intended balance of power between 
project and functional management. All three groups of the Engineering 
Division shared some aspects of this intervention; other aspects of the treat- 
ment differed for the three groups. 

The common aspects of the intervention included preparation of new 
organizational charts and memoranda summarizing the purposes of the 
change, broad role descriptions for the new project management function, 
and brief descriptions of how the new system was intended to function. The 
firm used several methods to communicate this information, including distri- 
bution of the memoranda; addresses by the Vice President of Engineering, 
who encouraged questions and comments from division personnel; and small 
meetings between managers of functional groups and their subordinates, 
beginning at the top of the organization and flowing down the hierarchy. 
These procedures were followed uniformly across both engineering groups 
and the Drafting Group. 

However, the treatment received by the Drafting Group differed from the 
treatment of the two engineering groups. In addition to undergoing the admin- 
istrative changes, drafting personnel were physically relocated to project 
centers where they sat together with other draftsmen working on the same 
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project. Personnel from the Engineering Design and Testing and Substantia- 
tion Groups were not relocated. Thus, although draftsmen now worked in 
close proximity to the newly appointed project managers and away from 
their functional managers, the engineers continued to work in the same areas 
as they had in the earlier structure, close to their accustomed supervisors 
and distant from the new project managers, in what were essentially intact 
functional groupings. Physical relocation involved three significant dimen- 
sions of change for the draftsmen: (1) separation from their previous physical 
work settings with a consequent need to adjust to new work settings and 
locations, (2) distancing from accustomed supervision and close exposure to 
new and unfamiliar sources of leadership, and (3) mixing of personnel as 
functionally based groups were disbanded and reformed around projects. 
Engineering personnel did not experience any of these changes. 

Differences between the drafting and engineering groups. In addition to 
the differences in the treatments received, the drafting and engineering groups 
_also varied along a number of other dimensions. As would be expected, 
members of the Drafting Group were not as highly educated as members of 
the engineering groups and had been recruited primarily from the local 
community. They also received hourly pay rather than salaries, and they 
performed more routine tasks, as can be seen in the descriptions of their 
work. In order to confirm this observation, three judges rated the degrees of 
task variability within the engineering and drafting groups using scales drawn 
from the Organization Assessment Instrument (Van de Ven & Ferry, 1980). 
Results indicated that participants in the engineering groups performed tasks 
that were intermediate in variability, primarily through the use of discretion- 
ary programming (Van de Ven & Delbecq, 1974). In contrast, the Drafting 
Group performed tasks low in variability, with few exceptional cases. 

Another important difference was that the members of the engineering 
groups had some previous exposure to the use of lateral relations. Liaison 
roles (Galbraith, 1973) were used in these groups to coordinate information 
relevant to aircraft development projects. Individuals filling these roles func- 
tioned primarily as expediters who ensured that necessary information was 
available to others to aid in their decisions. Although the liaison role had 
formalized responsibility, role incumbents had relatively little legitimate, 
reward, or coercive power; consequently, they had to rely on knowledge or 
personal sources of influence (Hrebiniak & Joyce, 1984). 

Finally, the engineering and drafting groups also varied in the extent to 
which they displayed intragroup differences. Generally, the work performed 
by the engineering groups was more heterogeneous than that of the Drafting 
Group. Few substantial differences existed in drafting work on different 
components of an aircraft—an individual working on electrical systems could 
be redeployed to wing or fuselage drafting with little loss of efficiency. This 
work was homogeneous in that it was primarily drafting, regardless of the 
particular aspect of the aircraft being worked on. However, it was generally 
not possible for engineers to substitute for one another, even within each 
engineering group. A structural engineer could not easily perform the work 
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of an aerodynamicist, nor could a wing designer easily design electrical 
systems. 

Assessing the relative "size" of the change. The differences between the 
drafting and engineering groups, in conjunction with the differences in treat- 
ment that they received, suggest that the ''size" of the change they experi- 
enced varied. This raises the issue of how to characterize size. Beyer and 
Trice (1978) provided a useful framework for assessing the degree of change 
involved in a particular intervention, proposing that it can be assessed along 
four dimensions: pervasiveness, magnitude, innovativeness, and duration. 
The number of people expected to change their behavior and the amount of 
time that they will be behaving in new ways indicates pervasiveness (Beyer & 
Trice, 1978: 18). In this study, pervasiveness was high for both the engineer- 
ing and drafting groups, because all their members were expected to change 
their behavior as a result of the reorganization. In addition, because they 
would be functioning within the constraints of a new organizational structure, 
this change would affect them during most of their activities. Duration refers 
to the time span over which a change is intended to persist. The duration of 
this change was also similar for the engineering and drafting groups, because 
it was proposed that the new structure would last indefinitely. 

Although the pervasiveness and duration of the change as experienced 
by engineering and drafting personnel were similar, the magnitude and 
innovativeness of the change varied for the two. Magnitude refers to the 
displacement of existing organizational states, and innovativeness refers to 
the degree to which past behaviors provide routines useful in a process of 
change (Beyer & Trice, 1978: 19). Because lateral relations already existed 
within the engineering groups, workers there sensed only a change in the 
degree of lateral managers’ influence. However, within the Drafting Group, 
where no lateral structures existed previously, workers would perceive a 
totally new—and strong—source of influence. These differences in the treat- 
ment’s interaction with existing structural arrangements implied a higher 
magnitude of change for individuals in the Drafting Group. 

They would also see the change as more innovative than the engineers 
would. Draftsmen generally had less formal education and less exposure to 
the work practices and procedures of other aerospace firms than engineers. 
Consequently, they had little previous experience, either academic or 
practical, to draw upon in adapting to the change. In contrast, engineering 
personnel with experience in other firms had often worked before under 
this type of management system, which is widely used in this industry. 
Although not all members of the engineering groups shared such experience, 
it was present to a degree lacking in the Drafting Group. 

In summary, the change as experienced by both the drafting and engi- 
neering groups could be characterized as high in both pervasiveness and 
duration. Magnitude and innovativeness differed, with the Drafting Group 
experiencing higher levels of both of these dimensions during the interven- 
tion. 
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METHODS 
Data Collection 


Questionnaires designed to measure process as well as behavioral out- 
- comes of the reorganization were distributed to all members of the Engineer- 
ing Division whom the reorganization affected directly. The questionnaires 
were distributed approximately four weeks: prior to the beginning of the 
reorganization, in order to avoid a possible interaction between testing and 
the intervention, and again six months after the change began. Six months 
represented the longest time span during which management could main- 
tain the conditions of the experiment without further changes that would 
have confounded the design. 

A control group of industrial engineers and production specialists who 
worked for the company and who were located in another building was also 
surveyed before and after the change. These individuals were subject to all 
the same administrative policies and procedures as the experimental groups, 
with the exception of the matrix reorganization. Their physical separation 
from the reorganization addressed threats to internal validity from compensa- 
tory rivalry and diffusion of treatment (Cook & Campbell, 1976). 

The questionnaires, which took about 25 minutes to complete, were 
administered at special sessions at which the researcher was present. Respon- 
dents completed them anonymously, placed them in sealed envelopes, and 
deposited them in collection boxes before leaving the room in which the test 
was administered. Numbers of respondents within the groups at the pretest 
were: engineering, 33; drafting, 21; and control, 25. At the posttest, engineer- 
ing had 31 respondents; drafting, 16; and control, 26. 

Appendix A presents the details of measurement for variables concern- 
ing organizational processes, role perceptions, and work attitudes that were 
investigated to test the propositions summarized in Table 1. 


Statistical Procedures 


The differences in the treatments received by the drafting and engineer- 
ing experimental groups suggested that their data be analyzed separately; 
presentation of the experiment’s results reflects this separation. 

The analysis of results from quasi experiments is complex. Results 
obtained from designs with nonequivalent control groups have been interpre- 
ted using analyses conducted between waves of an experiment, within waves, 
or by some combination of the two methods. Between-wave analysis, which 
involves tracking individuals longitudinally, is not appropriate for experi- 
ments in which assignment to the experimental and control groups is not 
under an experimenter’s control, because nonrandom pretest differences 
between groups are likely. Instead, Cook and Campbell (1976) recommended 

-within-wave analyses to assess treatment effects in nonequivalent control 
group designs. Within-wave analyses can also be shown to be mathemati- 
cally equivalent to an alternative quasi-experimental design, treatment effect 
correlations (see Appendix B). Because such a design is robust with respect 
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to threats from selection-maturation interactions, using it is tantamount to 
including an additional complementary quasi experiment that compensates 
for the primary weakness of designs using a nonequivalent control group. 

The specific statistical procedure employed was to test for significant 
differences between the mean scores of experimental and control groups 
within waves of data collected both before and after the reorganization, or 
treatment. If comparison of the pretest and posttest analyses of variance 
indicated that overall treatment effects existed, Scheffé tests of post hoc 
differences between the means of the experimental and control groups were 
conducted within waves and examined across waves to isolate specific treat- 
ment effects. Three patterns of significance between pretest and posttest 
(within wave) ANOVAs would indicate a possible treatment effect: (1) pre- 
test is nonsignificant, posttest is significant; (2) pretest is significant, posttest 
is nonsignificant; (3) pretest is significant, posttest is significant. The first 
two patterns would provide clear evidence that the treatment had an effect 
by causing or diminishing differences between the experimental and control 
groups. The third is more equivocal; an effect could be present if the pattern 
of significant differences between the experimental and control groups dif- 
fered in posttest and pretest. Such variation cannot be detected by ANOVA 
and requires post hoc inspection of means, as is described in the Results 
section. 

These analytic methods result in more conservative tests for the effects 
of the treatment on the dependent variables than do tests that require the 
matching of pretest and posttest scores for each individual. Therefore, statis- 
tically significant results are also more likely to be practically significant. An 
additional strength is that there is no compelling reason to specifically iden- 
tify individuals in the analyses. Respondents can complete questionnaires 
anonymously, which minimizes perceived risk and encourages candid and 
valid responses. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the intercorrelations among all variables employed in 
this study. Significant relationships that are generally consistent with previ- 
ous research and theory exist among several of the measures. Role conflict 
and ambiguity were negatively related to both job involvement and satisfac- 
tion and positively related to the frequency of informal lateral communication. 
This result is consistent with the argument advanced in the first main section, 
that deviations from the use of formal, hierarchical communication paths 
introduce conflicting sources of information, thus heightening conflict and 
ambiguity. Furthermore, the positive correlation between coordination and 
role ambiguity (r = .23, p< .05) suggests that such an increase may introduce 
valuable new perspectives and bring consequent improvement in coordina- 
tion. : 

The interesting relationships between coordination and the other vari- 
ables also merit comment. The results show negative relationships between 
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coordination and both frequency and amount of formal communication (r = 
—.22, p < .05;r = —.32, p < .01, respectively), as well as between coordina- 
tion and the directive quality of communication (r = —.29, p < .01). This 
finding is also consistent with information processing theory (Galbraith, 
1973; Hrebiniak & Joyce, 1984), which suggests that as levels of information 
processing increase, a point where reorganization is required is reached. At 
this point, existing hierarchical channels cannot carry the information 
required for effective decision making and attempts at coordination through 
increased use of an overloaded structure are nominal. 


Process Variables 


The results shown in Table 3 and Figure 1 indicate that implementing a 
matrix structure had significant effects on all process variables. The effects 
on the quantity of formal and informal task-related communications were as 
predicted, but were confined to the Drafting Group, where the degree of 
change was more extensive. However, coordination in this group actually 
declined, perhaps owing to accompanying unfavorable decreases in the par- 
ticipative and directive quality of communication. 

It was proposed that the amount and frequency of formal communica- 
tion would increase through the legitimation of lateral channels for task- 
related communication, resulting in a decrease in the frequency of infor- 
mal task-related communication. The frequency of formal communication 
increased in the Drafting Group, but remained relatively stable in the engineer- 
ing and control groups. Differences among the three groupings were signifi- 
cant at both the pretest and posttest (Fpye = 7.33, p < .01; Fpost = 13.42, p < 
.01) because of higher levels of communication within both of the experimen- 
tal groups. However, these differences were even stronger at the posttest 
because the frequency of formal communication increased within the Draft- 
ing Group. 

Effects of the treatment were also noted for the amount of formal com- 
munication (Fpre = 1.18, n.s.; Fpost = 5.87, p < .01), again because of an 
increase in the amount of communication within the Drafting Group at the 
posttest (p < .05). These results indicate that both the amount and frequency 
of formal communication showed predicted increases in quantity as a result 
of implementation of matrix structure. 

The frequency of informal task-related communications also declined as 
predicted within the Drafting Group. Whereas this group reported a higher 
frequency of informal communication than the control groups at the time of 
the pretest (p < .05), these differences were not significant at the posttest 
(F pre = 3.69, p < .05; Fpost = 1.90, n.s.). 

The change in structure altered the quality as well as the quantity of 
formal communication, but in an unpredicted and unfavorable direction. 
Effects for participative communication (Fpre = 1.87, n.s.;; Fpost = 5.66, 
p < .01) were noted because of a decrease in the level of this variable within 
the Drafting Group compared to the engineering (p < .05) and control 
(p < .01) groups. The use of directive communication also decreased in the 
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FIGURE 1 
Means of Process Variables 
Before and After Matrix Reorganization 
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Drafting Group, resulting in the elimination of pretest differences with the 
control group (p « .05) and no significant differences among the groups at the 
posttest (Fpre = 5.76, p < .01; Fpost = 0.186, n.s.). 

Coordination decreased in the Drafting Group (Fore = 0.192, n.s.; Fpost = 
7.63, p < .01), despite increases in the quantity of communication in that 
group. Coordination was significantly lower when contrasted with the engi- 
neering (p < .01) and control (p < .01) groups at the posttest; no significant 
differences had existed at the pretest. 

These results have interesting implications regarding implementation of 
matrix structures. Although the reorganization brought predicted improve- 
ments in the quantity of communications in one experimental group, the 
change unfavorably affected the quality of communications, and correspond- 
ing decreases in coordination occurred. This suggests that implementing a 
matrix structure must favorably affect both the quantity and quality of com- 
munications for it to result in such desirable outcomes as improved 
coordination. 


Role Perceptions and Work Attitudes 


Table 4 and Figure 2 present the results of analyses of the effects of 
the reorganization on role perceptions and work attitudes. Significant effects 
were noted for role ambiguity, job involvement, satisfaction with work, satis- 
faction with co-workers, and satisfaction with promotions. Changes within 
the Drafting Group were responsible for these effects, most of which were 
negative in direction and all of which were unfavorable. 

Levels of role ambiguity among the experimental and control groups 
differed at both the pretest and posttest (F pre = 10.48, p < .01; Fhost = 8.46, 
p < .01). However, the changing pattern of significant post hoc comparisons 
between groups indicates a significant treatment effect on the level of role 
ambiguity within the Drafting Group. These respondents were higher than 
the control group in role ambiguity after (p < .01), but not before the change. 
Moreover, although at the pretest ambiguity was lower in Drafting Group 
than in the engineering groups (p < .01), increased ambiguity in the Drafting 
Groups eliminated this difference at the posttest. 

These results are consistent with the observed decreases in both the 
participative and directive quality of formal communications in this group. 
Both direction from supervisors and participation in decision making rele- 
vant to tasks clarify roles. When use of both of these methods for obtaining 
role clarity declines, as in the present case, role ambiguity should increase. 

The reorganization also affected job involvement (Fpre = 0.23, n.s.; 
Fpost = 6.38, p < .01). Involvement decreased within the Drafting Group, but 
scores for both the engineering and control groups remained stable, resulting 
in significant differences between the Drafting Groups and the others (p < .01 
for both). 

The new structure also negatively affected job satisfaction. Significant 
treatment effects were noted for satisfaction with work (Fpre = 1.04, n.s.; 
Fpost = 3.30, p < .05), co-workers (Fpre = 1.75, n.$.; Fpost = 3.48, p < .05), 
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FIGURE 2 
Means of Role Perception and Work Attitude 
Variables Before and After Matrix Reorganization 
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and promotions (Fpre = 6.91, p < .01; Fpost = 15.3, p < .01). Satisfaction with 
work decreased within the Drafting Group, but levels within the engineering 
and control groups remained stable. Work satisfaction was significantly lower 
in the Drafting Group than in the control group at the posttest (p « .05); such 
a difference did not exist prior to the change. Satisfaction with co-workers 
similarly declined for the Drafting Group. Following the reorganization, sig- 
nificant differences existed between the drafting and engineering groups 
(p < .05); such differences did not exist prior to the change. 

Satisfaction with promotions also declined within the Drafting GOD. 
This result is particularly interesting given the low pretest levels of this 
variable. Because of the design of this experiment, scaling was not a serious 
threat to the validity of the conclusions in general. However, the very low 
levels of satisfaction with promotions within both experimental groups sug- 
gests the plausibility of such a threat in this case. Specifically, a basement 
effect is possible (Cook & Campbell, 1976) because there is less possibility of 
negative movement on this scale (range 0-27) when scores are very near its 
lower extreme. The strength of the treatment's effect is evident here; satisfac- 
tion with promotions declined even though pretest scores were in the very 
lowest ranges of the instrument. Following the reorganization, the Drafting 
Group scored significantly lower than the control group (p « .01) on this 
criterion, whereas no significant differences had existed at the pretest. 

The results for the drafting group are consistent with hypotheses. 
However, the engineering groups again showed few effects from the change, 
and there was an unexpected lack of evidence for effects of implementing a 
matrix structure on perceived role conflict in any group. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that matrix structure has strong effects 
on relevant organizational process variables, role perceptions, and work 
attitudes. These results differ in some respects from the popular view of the 
effects and costs of matrix organization as reflected in the propositions of 
this study. 

Two unexpected results of this research merit discussion. The first is its 
failure to find any effect of the matrix reorganization on role conflict in 
either of the experimental groups. This is notable given the dominance of 
this hypothesis in the literature. 

One possible explanation of this finding is the complexity of the con- 
struct of role conflict. As defined and measured by Rizzo and colleagues 
(1970), generalized role conflict is produced by inconsistency in self- and 
other behavioral expectations (intersender conflict), behavioral standards for 
self and role (person-role conflict), multiple role requirements (intrarole 
conflict), and performance capability and role demands (role overload). Imple- 
menting a matrix structure may not affect all of these. It would not be likely 
to affect person-role conflict. Role overload would be affected if time pres-: 
sures resulting from structural change and project activity were high. 
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However, in this case such pressures were low, because the firm instituted 
the change when project activity was slack to allow available resources to be 
concentrated on the transition in structure. 

What should have changed were levels of intersender and intrarole 
conflict. However, the extent to which the demands of members of a role set 
are recognized and perceived as legitimate can affect these conflicts. The 
high level of role ambiguity in the Drafting Group, perhaps the result of 
decreases in participative and directive communication, may have blocked 
changes in intersender and intrarole conflict. The lack of conflict effects 
among engineers is symptomatic of and consistent with the overall lack of 
treatment effects in this group. This is the second unusual result of this 
study. 

Differences in the treatment received and characteristics of the engineer- 
ing and drafting groups may account for the differences in results for the 
groups. For the Drafting Group, the reorganization involved physical 
relocation, proximity to new superiors, and disbanding and reformation of 
functional groups around projects. Higher levels of task variability within 
the engineering groups had previously necessitated more complex coordinat- 
ing mechanisms in the form of liaison roles. Consequently, engineers, unlike 
draftsmen, had some previous exposure to lateral relations. One possible 
interpretation of the results reported here is that when the magnitude and 
innovativeness of a change (Beyer & Trice, 1978) are small, reorganization 
has fewer behavioral consequences than when the change is larger along these 
dimensions. In this case, the observed differences in the effects of the treat- 
ment on the engineering and drafting groups suggest that important dimen- 
sions of the size of a change may include changes in physical locations of 
organizational members and in their locations relative to authority figures 
and co-workers, as well as changes in administrative procedures. The Draft- 
ing Group scored higher on all of these dimensions, suggesting some relation- 
ship between the size of an organizational change and the degree of behav- 
ioral and attitudinal adjustment of persons engaged in the change. 

The lack of process effects within the engineering groups supports this 
view. No effects emerged among engineers for role perceptions, work attitudes, 
or process outcomes. Differences in the treatment received by the engineer- 
ing and drafting groups suggest a view of organizational design and change 
that is more complex than a simple structural view. Realization of the intended 
process outcomes of the change in the engineering groups may have required 
more than a simple adjustment in administrative structure. The primary 
intervention in this case was structural; supporting secondary interventions— 
such as physical relocation or another means—may be necessary to CS 
ment a primary change (Hrebiniak & Joyce, 1984). 

This observation is particularly interesting in light of the inconsistent 
results obtained for the quantity and quality of communication within the 
Drafting Group. Apparently, the combination of matrix support systems— 
physical relocation and proximity to supervision—and the use of a new 
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administrative structure was sufficient to produce the intended increase in 
communication in this group. No changes in the quantity of communication 
were noted in the engineering groups, where only administrative structure 
was altered. This suggests that both matrix structure and matrix systems are 
required to produce changes in the quantity of communication. However, 
systems and structure were insufficient to change the quality of communica- 
tion. Davis and Lawrence (1977) suggested that matrix management requires 
not only matrix structure and support systems, but a supportive culture as 
well. The lack of favorable change in the quality of communication in the 
Drafting Group may reflect the absence of such a culture. This research 
provides evidence supporting the view that implementing complex changes 
requires multiple interventions. This requisite complexity may help explain 
the growing disenchantment with matrix structures in the popular literature 
(e.g., Peters & Waterman, 1982). 

This study also raises an interesting theoretical issue for future research 
concerning the degree to which lateral channels of communication can and 
should substitute for hierarchical channels. Current thinking is that lateral 
channels should supplement rather than replace existing hierarchical 
channels (Galbraith, 1973; Hrebiniak & Joyce, 1984). Lateral channels are 
overlaid on existing hierarchical channels, and new lateral structures depend 
on what Hrebiniak and Joyce termed the “‘basic operating structure" (1984: 
149). It may be that effective matrix arrangements substitute new lateral 
channels of communication for hierarchical ones, altering basic operating 
structures as well, and creating a situation in which both lateral and hierar- 
chical dimensions of matrices depend on one another and neither can stand 
alone. Although this image has intuitive appeal, it runs counter to current 
thinking concerning the elaboration of complex organizational forms like 
matrix structures and deserves further research. 

The complexity in the treatment administered in any reorganization, 
and in this study in particular, raises interesting issues concerning the 
generalizability of social experiments. Although external validity should be 
higher than with many other types of research design, the peculiarities of 
particular interventions raise an issue. From what and to what can research- 
ers employing such designs generalize? As Galbraith noted, the problem 
concerns providing useful information regarding "a specific organization 
providing specific services at a specific point in time to specific clients in a 
specific location while employing a specific group of people" (1977: 7). 
Characterizing the size of a change along dimensions such as those Beyer 
and Trice (1978) proposed may facilitate informed generalization by avoid- 
ing specification of the change to such a degree that similarities are obscured, 
inconsequential differences are aggrandized, and generalization is rendered 
impossible. The question of just what is inconsequential, however, is 
empirical, and further research explicitly measuring Beyer and Trice's 
dimensions of change would be valuable in exploring the usefulness of such 
schemes for facilitating generalizability. 
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A related point concerns the extent to which the time elapsed between 
pretest and posttest can explain the results of this study. Lewin (1947) argued 
that as organizations go through periods of change, an initial disruption 
occurs that diminishes over time, providing the change is implemented 
properly. However, current theory does not allow specifying the time required 
for the negative effects of change per se to diminish. It is possible that to 
some extent such effects confound the results of this experiment. Such con- 
founding is less likely the longer that experimental conditions can be 
maintained. Since other events may also impinge on a study like this one, 
potential threats from these other sources must be weighed against the desir- 
ability of minimizing change-related effects through longer time spans of 
measurement and of administering posttests when interpretability is highest. 
Such a procedure was followed in this research. 

Finally, the relative desirability of social experiments as a method for 
learning about organizations should be considered. Although the complexity 
of treatments and confounding with change-related effects can make general- 
ization difficult, researchers widely view such experiments as desirable. 
Nevertheless, they are still rare, which is problematic for several reasons. 
Social experiments afford a degree of internal and external validity that is 
not possible within the more frequently used concurrent study. Although 
social experiments do not automatically control for all threats to internal 
validity, they do require investigators to think systematically about what 
conclusions they may reasonably draw and thus to productively consider 

„issues that more conventional inquiries rarely raise. 

Moreover, social experiments are more likely to produce results that 
have usable implications. The strength of manipulations and their conse- 
quent realism facilitate external validity, and conclusions regarding the effects 
of treatments on relevant criteria are causal. Thus, practical uses of the 
results of such experiments are more likely than in simpler concurrent stud- 
ies that do not have these features. 

Finally, social experiments fill an important theoretical gap identified 
by Evan (1971). An individual researcher may not and need not pursue an 
issue from case study, through survey and laboratory experiment, and on to 
field experiment, but such a process should emerge for each issue as results 
accumulate across studies. For many issues, the most serious gap in this 
process is a lack of field experiments, particularly social experiments. Future 
research should address this need. 
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APPENDIX A 
Measurement 


Organizational process. Coordination was measured using scales developed by Georgo- 
poulos and Mann (1962). Scores range from 7 to 35, with high scores indicating higher levels of 
coordination. Items tap relevant aspects of coordination, including the extent to which various 
work activities fit together, are not in conflict, are well-timed, and collectively support organiza- 
tional objectives. Coefficient o = DI. 

Communication was also measured using scales developed by Georgopoulos and Mann. 
The frequency of both formal and informal, job-related, verbal communication was measured 
(a = .86 anda = .84, range 7—35); the total amount of formal communication was also measured. 

This instrument also contains a 7-item scale measuring the extent of the directive or partici- 
pative quality of communication. To confirm the factor structure for quality, these items under- 
went a principal components factor analysis with varimax rotation, which yielded three factors. 
Factor 1, with items relating to providing direction and giving orders, was designated the 
directive quality dimension (a = .74, range 2—10). Factor 2, with items measuring solicitation of 
suggestions, requests for information, and support, represented the participative quality dimen- 
sion (a = .64, range 3—15). Factor 3, containing two items concerning criticism and excess or 
unnecessary information (a = .55), was not included in further analysis because it was irrelevant 
to the propositions tested. 

Role perceptions and work attitudes. Role conflict and ambiguity were measured using an - 
instrument developed by Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman (1970). Role conflict refers to the compati- 
bility or incompatibility between individuals' values and role behavior, time and resources and 
role behavior, and self- or other behavioral expectations; role ambiguity refers to the extent to 
which individuals are clear regarding their goals, authority, responsibility, and expectations for 
role performance (o = .87 and o = .84; range 1—7, with 7 indicating high conflict or ambiguity). 

Job satisfaction was measured using the Job Descriptive Index (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 
1969). For the five facets of satisfaction included, o = .87 for satisfaction with work, o = .72 for 
supervision, a = .82 for co-workers, o = .75 for pay, and a = .80 for promotions. Scores for 
satisfaction with work, supervision, and co-workers could range from 0—54; those for pay and 
promotions, from 0—27, with high scores indicating higher satisfaction. 

Job involvement was measured using an instrument developed by Lodahl and Kejner (1965) 
having 20 items with response formats ranging from 1, low involvement, to 4, high involvement. 
Scale scores could therefore range from 20—80 (a = .86). 


APPENDIX B 
Treatment Effect Correlation 


This term refers to a quasi-experimental design in which measures of a treatment are 
correlated with measures of the criterion taken before and after administration of the treatment. 
The resulting statistic is termed a treatment-effect correlation, If no systematic differences 
among treatment and control groups exist, the correlation between the treatment, coded as a 
dummy variable, and the criterion will not differ significantly from 0. If exposure to the treat- 
ment has affected the criterion, the treatment-effect correlation between this same dummy 
variable and the posttest measure should be significant. 
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The procedure is believed to control for selection-maturation interaction because increased 
variation in the criterion scores would depress the correlation. Such would be the case in 
selection-maturation, where the variation among scores at a posttest would be higher than that 
at a pretest because one group is maturing more quickly. Thus, a significant treatment-effect 
correlation would provide evidence for the effects of a manipulation despite any aggravating 
effects due to selection-maturation interaction working to depress the obtained correlation. 

` For a single-treatment, single-control-group case in which the levels of the treatment can be 
coded using dummy variables (0,1) and then correlated with the criterion, the significance of 
the resulting point-biserial correlation is mathematically equivalent to that obtained by conduct- 
inga t-test for the differences between the pretest means of the experimental and control groups. 
Where multiple levels of a treatment exist, the multivariate generalization of the treatment- 
effect correlation would be the regression of the criterion on a set of dummy variables represent- 
ing membership in the multiple-treatment and control groups. This regression is mathemati- 
cally equivalent to one-way analysis of variance conducted among treatment and control groups 
within waves of a study (Draper & Smith, 1966), the method of analysis employed here. Compar- 
ing the results of these analyses across pretest and posttest therefore yields the same informa- 
tion as treatment-effect correlations computed in the conventional way, thereby simulating this 
design and controlling for selection-maturation interaction. 
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IN ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION MAKING 
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This research paper investigates the relationship between organiza- 
tional performance and risk taking in organizational decision making. 
A complex model is proposed in which the direct relationship, which is 
triggered by performance below acceptable levels, is negative, but the 
indirect relationships, which are mediated by organizational slack and 
decentralization, are positive. A test of the model for a cross-sectional 
sample of firms shows general support for the model. The findings have 
implications for theories that view change as arising from stable organi- - 
zational processes. 


Recent advances in the theory of individual decision making have empha- 
sized the role of reference or target levels in making choices. Although ideas 
of this genre are not entirely new to organizational research—the concept of 
aspiration level being a familiar one in theories of organizational decision 
making (March & Simon, 1958; Padgett, 1980; Simon, 1976, 1979)—recent 
research has generated interesting new evidence on this theme. In particular, 
one of the main predictions of prospect theory (Kahneman & Tversky, 1979), 
supported by empirical evidence, is that although decision makers are risk- 
averse in the domain of gains (above the reference level), they are often 
risk-seeking in the domain of losses (below the reference level). Using pros- 
pect theory and some other psychological findings, Arrow (1982) argued that 
*an important class of intertemporal markets shows systematic deviations 
from individual rational behavior and that these deviations are consonant 
with evidence . . . collected by psychologists" ( 1982: 8). 

These findings at the individual level were similar to earlier specula- 
tions and some empirical results at the organizational level. Cyert and March 
(1963) raised parallel questions about the relationship between organiza- 
tional success or failure and innovation by organizations. In the spirit of 
addressing such questions, this research investigated the relationship between 
organizational performance and risk taking in organizational decision making. 
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A theoretical model is proposed in which there is a negative direct relation- 
ship between performance and risk taking. However, the indirect relation- 
ships, mediated by decentralization and organizational slack, are positive. 
The research effort examined top executive-level decision makers and deci- 
sions of strategic importance, such as those concerning acquisitions, new 
investments, and raising long-term capital. 


THREE UNRESOLVED ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Although the organizational literature has not directly addressed the 
relationship between performance and risk taking, three areas of inquiry that 
have captured much interest are relevant to this question. These are organiza- 
tional responses to decline, organizational innovation, and risk and return. 
In every one of these areas, however, the research findings are unresolved 
and sometimes contradictory. 

Although these three organizational problems may seem to be unrelated, 
one key issue is common to them all. In response to declines in performance, 
the thesis of “‘threat-rigidity effects" (Staw, Sandelands, & Dutton, 1981: 501) 
predicts conservative, status-maintaining decisions rather than radical, high- 
risk decisions. Organizational innovations are caused, among other factors, 
by risk taking in organizations; innovations can often result from successful 
risk taking. An illegal act usually has high variance in outcomes associated 
with it; it is a riskier decision than a legal act.! Thus, one of the theoretical 
issues underlying all three problems is the relationship between organiza- 
tional performance and risk taking in organizational decision making. 


Organizational Responses to Decline 


Recent years have witnessed an increased emphasis on the processes 
related to organizational decline (Whetten, 1980). Some of the theories empha- 
size how decline triggers corrective processes in organizations, and others 
point out that decline triggers processes that hasten organizational death. 

Hirschman (1979) proposed that processes of decline in organizations 
activate their own counterforces. Managements of organizations find out 
about their failings via two alternatives, the exit and the voice options, and 
are compelled to search for ways to correct those failings. Cyert and March 
(1963) also proposed a model in which organizations respond to decline by 
corrective processes. Other theorists have proposed that organizational cri- 
ses can be opportunities for innovation (Lindblom, 1968; Whetten, 1981; 
Wilson, 1966). 

On the other hand, Staw and colleagues (1981) made the case for a 
multilevel theory of threat-rigidity effects in organizations as a response to 


1 Risk, as used here, refers to the uncertainty of the outcomes of an organization's resource 
commitments. Usually, economic approaches to studying risk measure it by the variance of the 
probability distribution over the outcomes of resource commitment (Armour & Teece, 1978; 
Fisher & Hall, 1969; Shepherd, 1979). The present research follows this substantive interpreta- 
tion of risk. 
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adversity. Under conditions of adversity, a restriction of information process- 
ing and a tightening of control occurs. Along similar lines, Smart and 
Vertinsky (1977) argued that during a crisis, fear of failure incapacitates 

_decision makers. If adversity leads to such rigidity and incapacitation, it 
seems likely that decision makers would undertake conservative rather than 
high-risk decisions in response to declines in performance. 


Organizational Innovation 


One of the questions that has been examined in the literature on innova- 
tion is whether organizational success or failure is a better predictor of 
' organizational innovation. As in. the case of organizational responses to 
. decline, the literature offers support for either argument. In his pioneering 

historical study, Chandler (1966) pointed out that the M-form innovation, a 
multidivisional structure with a separation of operating and strategic levels, 
emerged in Dupont, General Motors, and Standard Oil (New Jersey) as a 
result of continued poor performance in all three organizations. Peterson 
and Berger (1971) found evidence of the use of corporate entrepreneurship 
jn the popular music industry as a means of coping with environmental 
threats. Staw and Szwajkowski (1975) found that organizations operating in 

' lean environments are more likely to engage in illegal acts. Manns and March 
(1978) found that under conditions of relative adversity, departments at 
Stanford University, particularly those of relatively low prestige, introduced 
more innovations in their curricula. But there is evidence for the opposite 
position as well. Mansfield (1963) and Knight (1963) found some support for 
the hypothesis that successful firms were more innovative than unsuccessful 
ones. 


Risk and Return 


The economic literature on industrial organization has addressed the 
relationship between risk and return. According to economic theory (Armour 
& Teece, 1978; Fisher & Hall, 1969; Shepherd, 1979), most organizations are 
risk-averse, and a risk-averse organization will not undertake a high-risk 
decision unless the decision delivers a high expected return. Thus, a posi- 
tive relationship is predicted between risk and return. But Bowman (1980, 
1982) empirically studied the within-industry relationship between risk and 
return for several industries and found that the relationship was negative in 
most of them. He termed this the “‘risk-return paradox" (Bowman, 1980: 24) 
and proposed that one explanation of this finding would be that poorly per- 
forming organizations take more risks. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND A STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODEL 


The thesis of this paper is that the unresolved findings on organizetional 
responses to decline, organizational innovation, and risk and return can be 
understood better by studying both the direct and indirect relationships 
between organizational performance and risk taking in a structural model of 
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the relationship. This model proposes that in addition to the negative, direct 
relationships between performance and risk taking, there exist positive, indi- 
rect relationships that are mediated by decentralization of decision making 
and organizational slack. One reason why past findings have been contradic- 
tory is that research has tended to examine different parts of an intercon- 
nected system of relationships. 


Performance and Risk Taking in Organizational Decisions 


In the model developed in this research, it is hypothesized that poor 
performance drives risk taking in organizational decision making. Underly- 
ing this hypothesis is the concept of satisficing levels of organizational per- 
formance (March & Simon, 1958; Simon, 1976) and problem-motivated search. 
Performance below satisficing levels increases risk taking, and performance 
above satisficing levels decreases risk taking. Figure 1 shows why perfor- 
mance and risk taking are expected to be negatively related. This simplified 
hypothetical illustration of a choice between two organizational decisions 
involving different risk levels shows how decisions mediated by aspiration 
level operate in the theoretical model. 

In this figure, returns are plotted along the X-axis and the corresponding 
probability densities of returns along the Y-axis. X, represents the satisficing 
level of performance. The figure illustrates two separate contexts, good per- 
formance and poor performance, for the decision; they correspond respec- 
tively to performance above and below satisficing level. An organization is 
faced with a simple choice between two decisions, D, and Dz, that have the 
same expected return, X,, but different variances or associated risks. D 
represents a low-risk (0,7) decision to invest, say, in plant renovation; D; 
represents a higher risk (oz) decision to invest, say, in R&D or in the acquisi- 
tion of a subsidiary. The decision rule the organization uses is to maximize 
the cumulative probability of obtaining an outcome in terms of performance 
that exceeds the minimum acceptable,” represented by the shaded area under 
the curve to the right of X,. This rule predicts different decisions depending 
on whether an organization is performing well or poorly— operating above or 
below satisficing level. When performance is above satisficing level, an orga- 
nization will choose the lower risk decision, and when performance is below 
satisficing level, it will choose the higher risk decision. This suggests the 
behavioral prediction: 

Hypothesis 1: Organizational performance has a nega- 
tive relationship with risk taking in organizational deci- 
sions: poorly performing organizations engage in more 
risk taking than organizations that are performing well.? 


? This is consistent with the position taken by most organization theorists that organizations 
seek to maximize their chances of survival when faced with uncertainty (Cyert & March, 1963; 
Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978; Thompson, 1967). 

3 A competing theoretical argument may be made that human factors such as hubris or 
boredom may lead to risk taking so that performance is positively related to risk taking. The 
current model essentially provides a critical test between the two hypotheses. This was sug- 
gested by an anonymous reviewer. 
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FIGURE 1 
Performance Level and Risk Taking? in Organizational Decisions) 
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a Shaded area under the curve is the cumulative probability of obtaining a performance 
outcome above the satisficing level. X, is the satisficing level; X, is the expected return. 
b Decision D,: renovation of plant; decision D2: acquisition of subsidiary/investment in R&D. 


Organizational Performance and Slack 


Cyert and March (1963) hypothesized a positive relationship between 
organizational performance and slack. According to their theory, slack grows 
in organizations that are performing well, thereby preventing an excessive 
upward rise in aspiration levels. But during adversity, slack decreases and 
aspiration levels are maintained. Thus, slack serves to stabilize aspiration 
levels and absorb fluctuations in environments. 

This view of slack seems to be a natural explanation for the “dominance 
of efficiency" concerns (Staw et al., 1981: 515) during crises that lead to 
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reduction of slack. Universities undergoing budget cutbacks also exhibit this 
tendency (Rubin, 1977). This suggests, 
Hypothesis 2: Organizational performance has a positive 
relationship with slack in organizations: poorly perform- 
ing organizations have lower slack than organizations that 
are performing well. 

A review of the concept of slack and its use in theories (Bourgeois, 1981; 
Singh, 1983: 37-49) revealed that it has been used in two quite different 
ways. Unabsorbed slack corresponds to excess, uncommitted liquid resources 
in organizations. Whereas some studies have used this definition, another 
useful way to conceptualize slack is as absorbed slack, which corresponds 
to excess costs in organizations.* An a priori theory about the differential 
effects of the two slack components is lacking, so Hypothesis 2 is proposed 
to apply to both kinds of slack. 


Slack and Risk Taking in Organizational Decisions 


Some findings from research on innovation suggest a relationship between 
slack and risk taking. Individual variations exist, but the general argument is 
that the presence of slack facilitates innovation. From a psychological 
viewpoint, innovation is more likely in the presence of slack because it 
buffers organizations from downside risk, and because the legitimacy of 
experimenting is less likely to be questioned (Thompson, 1969). There is 
some support in the literature for this assertion (Mohr, 1969). This suggests, 

Hypothesis 3: Organizational slack, both absorbed and 
unabsorbed, has a positive relationship with risk taking 
in organizations: organizations with more slack engage in 
greater risk taking than organizations with less slack. 


Performance and Decentralization 


The literature has repeatedly noted that organizations respond to declin- 
ing performance by tightening control (Burns & Stalker, 1961; Smart & 
Vertinsky, 1977). One major aspect of such tightening is increased centraliza- 
tion of authority. Staw and colleagues (1981) proposed that one important 
effect of threat is a concern for enhancement of control and coordination that 
is reflected in greater centralization (cf. Perrow, 1982). Thus, 

Hypothesis 4: Performance has a positive relationship 
with decentralization of decision making: poorly. perform- 
ing organizations are more centralized than organizations 
that are performing well. 


Slack and Decentralization 


As noted by Staw and his colleagues (1981: 513-516), two predominant 
effects of declining performance in organizations are the tightening of con- 


7 Williamson (1964) first discussed the notion of absorption of slack within organizations as 
excess costs, staff, and salaries. 
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trol and the dominance of concerns about efficiency. In the present framework, 
these translate into increased centralization and reduced slack. These are two 
conceptually distinct processes, but the relationship between decentraliza- 
tion and slack provides the link between them. Some evidence for the rela- 
tionship between slack and decentralization comes from the effect of competi- 
tive pressure on decentralization. Pfeffer and Leblebici (1973) found that 
organizations facing competitive pressure tend to develop tightly controlled 
structures with much review and control of decision making. Pfeffer (1978) 
pointed out that this increasing centralization may be understood better 
through the mediating influence of slack. As competitive pressure increases, 
slack in organizations decreases, and this leads to the tightening of control 
and centralization (1978: 128-129). This suggests, 

Hypothesis 5: Organizational slack, both absorbed and 

unabsorbed, has a positive relationship with decentraliza- 

tion of decision making: organizations with greater slack 

are more decentralized than organizations with less slack. 


Decentralization and Risk Taking 


On the basis of her case study of a major corporation, Kanter (1977) 
proposed that jobs near the tops of organizations are relatively unstructured, 
tasks are nonroutine, and a variety of unknown elements figure in the deci- 
sion making. This makes for increasing reliance on trust through homosocial 
reproduction, the selection of incumbents on the basis of social similarity. 
Top-level decision makers are, therefore, less likely to differ in their goals 
and values than lower level decision makers.? A high degree of decentraliza- 
tion implies high involvement of lower level decision makers, with their 
more diverse goals and values, in the process of decision. This increases 
unpredictability of the outcomes of decisions; these outcomes have higher 
variance. Previous research has argued that, at the system-wide level, organi- 
zations need to strike a balance between sensible processes of change and 
elements of “foolishness” (March, 1976: 75) that are difficult to justify locally 
but are essential for a whole system (March, 1978, 1981; Weick, 1979). In this 
context, decentralized decision making increases the input of varied goals 
and values into decision making behavior and can essentially be seen as 
permitting foolishness to occur in organizations. This suggests, 

Hypothesis 6: Decentralization of decision making has a 
positive relationship with risk taking in organizational 
decisions: more decentralized organizations engage in 
more risk taking than less decentralized organizations. 

These six hypotheses constitute the primary theoretical model. But in 
order to correct for possible specification errors, if is necessary to include 
control variables in the model. These control variables play a methodologi- 
cal rather than a theoretical role in the model. 


5 The gradual screening out of deviants in organizations as individuals move through promo- 
tions produces a similar result if screening is done on the basis of values and goals. The 
difference is not a substantive problem addressed here. 
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Control Variables 


Structural contingencies theory (Child, 1972; Galbraith, 1977) was the 
source of three control variables. The effects of (1) organizational size (Blau 
& Schoenherr, 1971; Pugh, Hickson, & Hinings, 1969), (2) environmental 
turbulence (Burns & Stalker, 1961; Khandwalla, 1976; Lawrence & Lorsch, 
1969), and (3) mass output orientation of operations technology (Khandwalla, 
1974; Marsh & Mannari, 1981) on decentralization of decision making were 
controlled. Although previous empirical results have been conflicting, there 
is some support for the position that organizations that are large, face more 
turbulent environments, and have a higher mass output orientation tend to 
be more decentralized (Scott, 1981). 

In addition, the effects of overall competitive pressure on slack and 
performance were also controlled. As stated in the section on slack and 
decentralization, earlier research has suggested that competitive pressure 
has a negative effect on slack (Pfeffer, 1978; Pfeffer & Leblebici, 1973). Strong 
competitive pressure is an external constraint on organizations and demands 
greater efficiency of them. Conversely, organizations facing low competitive 
pressure can afford to pay less attention to efficiency.? Competitive pressure 
may also affect organizational performance. Organizations may face competi- 
tive pressure from several sources, such as price competition, competition 
for raw materials, and competition for labor. Through reduction of the prices 
of outputs and increases in prices of raw materials and the costs of labor, the 
combined effect of these competitive pressures would be to reduce organiza- 
tional performance. 

Figure 2 presents the structural model incorporating all the research 
hypotheses of theoretical interest and the control variables. As is the usual 
convention in structural modeling, all theoretical variables are represented 
as ovals and their observed measures are represented as boxes. The model is 
fully recursive. It suggests that the total effect of performance on risk taking 
is composed of one direct negative effect and several indirect positive effects. 


METHODOLOGY 
Research Design 


The main considerations affecting the choice of research design for this 
study were appropriateness to the research questions and the availability of 
data. The proposed model uses static rather than dynamic arguments, 
although the theoretical arguments are not inherently static and could be 
modeled dynamically. Thus, a cross-sectional design seemed appropriate. 
One reason for proposing a static rather than a dynamic model was that 


? Similar notions exist in the literature on industrial organization. The concept of absorbed 
slack proposed here is akin to the economic notion of X-inefficiency (Leibenstein, 1976). In the 
neoclassical economics framework, organizations are more X-efficient in competitive markets 
because competitive pressure forces managers to reduce internal slack (Primeaux, 1977; Shepherd, 
1979]. 
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cross-sectional data are considerably less expensive to collect than longitudi- 
nal data, particularly when questionnaire measures are involved. 


Data 


Responses to a questionnaire and publicly available archival sources 
provided data. Khandwalla (1976, 1981) collected data on decentralization, 
risk taking, environmental turbulence, mass output orientation of operations 
technology, and competitive pressure during the period 1973-75 from multi- 
ple informants in the top management groups of a cross-sectional sample of 
organizations. In most cases, there were three or more informants per 
organization. Khandwalla mailed questionnaires to a random sample of about 
500 U.S. and Canadian corporations. Out of the organizations contacted, 173 
agreed to participate—112 Canadian and 61 U.S. firms. But the data for 92 
Canadian firms and 7 U.S. firms could not be used in the present study 
because archival financial data on slack were not available owing to proce- 
dural differences in financial reporting. This resulted in a final nonrandom 
group of 64 medium to large U.S. and Canadian corporations. Although the 
nonrandom selection of the corporations included limits the generalizability 
of the findings, exploratory data analysis indicated tbat, as a group, they 
showed good variation on size, profitability, and the other archival and 
questionnaire measures. 

These corporations belonged to several different industries; airlines, 
railroads, pharmaceutical manufacturers, and mining firms were examples. 
The use of the heterogeneous group of organizations was considered appropri- 
ate for two reasons. First, since organizations in some industries may not 
have the predicted relationship between performance and risk taking, using 
a heterogeneous sample biases the results conservatively. Second, prior 
research has shown consistently that the negative relationship between per- 
formance and risk holds across many diverse industries (Bowman, 1980; 
Treacy, 1980). 

Archival data for the other variables in the model—performance, size, 
unabsorbed slack, and absorbed slack-—were collected for the 1973-75 period. 
Sources were Moody's Industrial, Transportation, Public Utility, and OTC 
Industrial Manuals (Moody's Investors Service, 1974, 1975, 1976). 


Operational Measures 


Given the problems associated with using questionnaires (Salancik & 
Pfeffer, 1977), it was particularly necessary to ensure the methodological 
adequacy of the questionnaire-based measures by examining their reliability 
and validity. Table 1 gives the reliability (coefficient of reproducibility) esti- 
mates of these measures. It also gives correlations between the responses of 
multiple informants, an indicator of convergent validity, because the infor- 
mants serve as multiple measures of the underlying constructs. Complete 
details of all questionnaire-based measures and their psychometric proper- 
ties are available in Appendix A of Khandwalla (1976). All the measures tap 
several dimensions and have broad sets of referents. 
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The general approach used in this research was to develop multiple 
measures wherever possible (cf. Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, & Seechrest, 
1966; Webb & Weick, 1979). The procedure for data analysis used here, 
LISREL V (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1981), makes it possible to estimate measure- 
ment errors in variables if multiple measures are used and also provides a 
statistic for the overall goodness of fit of a model to data. Additionally, this 
procedure indicates whether multiple measures have convergent validity in 
terms of loading significantly on corresponding underlying constructs. 

Questionnaire measures employed scales of four to eight items. To arrive 
at an organization's score for each scale, ratings were first aggregated over 
multiple items and then averaged over informants to increase reliability. All 
questionnaire items had 7-point response formats. 

Organizational performance. Two separate aspects of performance were 
of interest here: organizations' profit performance and the subjective esti- 
mates of their top executives about organizational performance. Two 
accounting-based performance measures were used: the after-tax return on 
net worth and the after-tax return on total assets. A 5-item scale measured 
executives' subjective estimates about organizational performance; the scale 
asked them to rate how well their organizations were performing relative to 
competitors on profitability, employee satisfaction, public image, and 
goodwill. As shown in Table 1, the reliability of this questionnaire instru- 
ment was 0.84,’ and the correlation between responses of multiple infor- 
mants was 0.59 (p « .001). 





TABLE 1 
Reliability and Validity of Questionnaire-Based Measuresa 
Reliability or 
Measures Reproducibility Convergent Validity 
Subjective performance index 0.84 0.59*** 
Delegation of authority 0.81 0.55*** 
Environmental turbulence 0.58 0.50*** 
Mass output orientation 
of operations technology —d 0.28* 

Competitive pressure 0.56 0.61*** 
Risk taking 0.53 0.58*** 


4 Based upon Khandwalla (1976: 658—663). 
b For multi-item variables, reliability or reproducibility was measured by the formula: 
Ty = kal + (k—-1)ry, where ry, = reliability or reproducibility of measure, k = number of items 
in the measure, and rj = the average correlation among the items. 
€ Correlation between responses of multiple informants. 
4 Construction of the measure for mass output orientation was not based on the domain 
sampling model, so scale items are not expected to be correlated. 
* p « .05, one-tailed test. 
** p < .01, one-tailed test. 
*** D < .001, one-tailed test. 


? Nunnally (1967: 226) pointed out that in the initial stages of research, reliabilities above 
0.50 are adequate. 
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Decentralization of decision making. Usually, decentralization is con- 
sidered as a property of an organization as a whole. But a narrower view was 
taken here, particularly because examining decisions made by top execu- 
tives in the organization was of primary interest. Thus, in this research 
decentralization refers to the extent to which the chief executive of an 
organization delegated decision making authority in key areas to other top 
executives. An 8-item scale measured the extent of this delegation of authority; 
it asked executives to rate the extent of their delegated authority in key 
decision areas such as acquisitions, selection of large new investments, and 
raising long-term capital. The reliability coefficient of this delegation mea- 
sure was 0.81 and the correlation between the responses of multiple infor- 
mants was 0.55 (p < .001). 

Organizational slack. Bourgeois (1981) recently made the case for finan- 
cially derived measures of slack, and Bourgeois and Singh (1983) proposed a 
slack concept with three components based on financially derived measures 
of slack. Somewhat analogously, slack was measured here using financial 
data from annual reports. A two-component concept of slack was proposed 
that made the distinction between absorbed slack, referring to slack absorbed 
as costs in organizations, and unabsorbed slack, referring to uncommitted 
liquid resources. Absorbed slack was measured by the levels of selling, 
general, and administrative expenses and working capital, after correcting 
for the volume of transactions as measured by sales in thousands of dollars. 
The ratio of selling, general, and administrative expenses to sales captures 
slack absorbed in salaries, overhead expenses, and various other administra- 
tive costs, and the ratio of working capital to sales captures absorption of 
slack related to capital utilization. Unabsorbed slack was measured by the 
extent to which the sum of cash and marketable securities for the year cov- 
ered current liability obligations, thus giving the amount of liquid resources 
uncommitted to liabilities in the near future. 

Risk taking in organizational decisions. Risk taking was measured by a 
questionnaire measure using a 6-item scale. This scale asked top executives 
to rate how much their organizations were oriented towards risk taking as 
demonstrated by decisions such as reliance on innovation, debt-financing, 
heavy R&D, and high risk—high return investments as opposed to low risk— 
moderate return investments. The reliability coefficient of this measure was 
0.53 and the correlation between the responses of multiple informants was 
0.58 (p < .001). 

Size. The literature has used a variety of definitions of size (Scott, 1981), 
but three that appear often are (1) the natural logarithms of sales volume (in 
thousands of dollars), (2) net assets (in thousands of dollars), and (3) the 
number of employees in an organization. Moody's Manuals provide data for 
all three measures. Even though each measure captures a somewhat different 
aspect of size, empirical investigation showed that they were highly corre- 
lated for this sample (0.85 and above), so the use of any one of them was 
justified. This research used natural logarithm of sales volume as the measure 
of size. 
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Environmental turbulence. Environmental turbulence refers to the extent 
to which the environment of an organization is rapidly changing, unstable, 
and unpredictable (Emery & Trist, 1965). Turbulence was measured by a 
4-item scale that asked top executives to rate how much the environments of 
their organizations were rapidly changing, unstable, and unpredictable. The 
reliability coefficient of the measure was 0.58 and the correlation between 
the responses of multiple informants was 0.50 (p< .001). 

Mass output orientation of operations technology. The specific dimen- 
sion of technology that was of interest here was the mass output orientation 
of the organization’s operations technology (Khandwalla, 1974; Marsh & 
Mannari, 1981). Unlike other measures of technology that assume organiza- 
tions use only one kind of technology {e.g., Perrow, 1967), a strong point of 
this measure is that it allows for the possibility that one organization may 
use multiple technologies. Mass output orientation was measured by a 5-item 
scale that asked top executives to rate the extent to which their organizations 
used custom, small batch, large batch, mass production, and continuous 
process technologies. To get an overall organizational score for this scale, 
ratings on these five items were given weights of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively, 
before being aggregated. Because the instrument was not constructed on the 
basis of the domain-sampling model (Nunnally, 1967), the scale items were 
not expected to be correlated and calculating the reliability coefficient was 
not meaningful. The correlation between responses of multiple informants 
was 0,28 (p « .05). Although significant, this is not a large correlation. 
However, Marsh and Mannari (1981) found that this measure of mass output 
orientation correlated significantly (r = 0.37, p < .01) with an automaticity 
measure of technology (Amber & Amber, 1962) for 50 Japanese factories. On 
this basis, the measure was considered to have adequate convergent validity. 

Competitive pressure. Competitive pressure was measured by a 5-item 
scale that asked top executives to rate the intensity of the competitive pres- 
sure in their industries for factors such as purchase of inputs, manpower, 
marketing, and pricing of outputs. Respondents also rated the importance of 
each form of competitive pressure represented by an item for the long-term 
profitability and growth of the organization. These two ratings were multi- 
plied and their square root taken to arrive at a score for the competitive 
pressure due to each factor. The reliability coefficient of this measure was 
0.56 and the correlation between responses of multiple informants was 0.61 
(p < .001). 

Since the questionnaire-based data were collected continuously during 
the period 1973-75, and the data from archival sources were available 
annually, the archival data for 1973, 1974, and 1975 were averaged. Thus, 
the data set consisted of the questionnaire data and the averaged archival 
data for the three years. 

.Table 2 shows summary statistics for the questionnaire data and the 
averaged archival data. Table 3 gives an intercorrelation matrix for measured 
variables. 
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TABLE 2 
Questionnaire and Averaged Archival Data: Summary Statistics 
i Standard 
Variables Means Deviations Minimum Maximum 
Return on net worth (after tax) 17.72 33.93 —228.73 56.19 
Return on total assets (after tax) 9.76 6.89 —14.56 27.66 
Subjective performance index 24.71 4.63 13.00 34.00 
Delegation of authority 33.12 8.18 10.00 50.00 
Log of sales (in $1,000s) 12.31 1.42 9.36 14.96 
Environmental turbulence 16.17 3.49 9.00 25.00 
Mass output orientation 52.53 16.84 15.00 90.00 
Competitive pressure 13.50 4.18 3.00 21.00 
S G & A? expenses/sales ratio 16.72 9.97 2.25 37.97 
Working capital/sales ratio 14.84 18.41 389.70 55.56 
Quick ratio? 29.23 41.60 0.56 288.97 
Risk taking —24.73 5.22 —37.00 —12.00 





3 Selling, general, and administrative. 
b (Cash + marketable securities)/current liabilities. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


The structural model in Figure 2 can be represented by a system of five 
linear structural equations, one corresponding to each endogenous variable 
in the model. The structural model, expressing the endogenous variables 7 
as functions of (1) the exogenous variables ¢, (2) the endogenous variables, 
and (3) the error variables 0, is given by: 


n= Bn +ITE +ç 


The measurement model expresses the observed measures y and x as func- 
tions of the latent variables oa and E respectively, and of random measure- 
ment error. It is given by: 


Lei 
[ 
> 
3 
+ 
fh 


I 


x= Aq +8. 


The data were analyzed using a procedure of general maximum likeli- 
hood, LISREL V (Jöreskog & Sörbom, 1981), which can be used to estimate 
the unknown parameters of a system of linear structural equations. The 
variables in the system can either be directly observed variables or latent 
variables related to observed variables. This procedure is particularly 
designed to handle models with latent variables and measurement errors. 
There are two parts to the procedure, the measurement model and the struc- 
tural equation model. The measurement model specifies how the unobserved 
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latent variables are related to the observed variables, and the structural equa- 
tion model specifies how the latent variables are causally related to each 
other. 

There are two parts to the evaluation of models using LISREL V: (1) the 
tests of parameter estimates, and (2) the assessment of the overall fit of the 
model to the data. The procedure for maximum likelihood estimation pro- 
vides standard errors for the estimates of parameters, and a critical ratio 
(estimate/standard error) greater than 2 is normally taken to be significantly 
different from 0 (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1981: III 12). The overall fit of the 
model to the data is tested by a chi-square goodness-of-fit test, with smaller 
chi-square values corresponding to better fits. This provides a test of the 
model against the alternative hypothesis of arbitrary correlation among the 
variables. A p-level greater than 0.05 is taken to indicate an adequate fit of 
the model to the data (Jóreskog & Sórbom). 


RESULTS 


Figure 2 shows the structural model for which the parameters were 
estimated. Multiple measures were used for the constructs of performance 
and absorbed slack; all other constructs had single measures, that is, they 
were assumed to be measured without measurement error. If we assume the 
measures of performance and slack have uncorrelated errors, the results 
showed that the model did not fit the data (X? = 61.12 with 40 df, p = 0.017), 
because the p-level should be greater than 0.05 for an adequate fit (Jóreskog & 
Sórbom, 1981). However, although the overall model fitted the data poorly, 
several structural parameter estimates were in the predicted direction and 
significant. Further, an examination of the maximum modification indices 
generated by the program—a diagnostic tool that indicates which constrained 
parameter in the model may be relaxed in order to improve the fit of the 
model—indicated that the fit of the initial model could be improved by 
correlating measurement errors. Relaxing a previously constrained parame- 
ter and specifying the model more accurately brings the chi-square value for 
the model down by at least the value of the maximum modification index. 

Using a procedure that involves correlating measurement errors is sensi- 
ble when there are prior theoretical reasons for anticipating correlated mea- 
surement errors (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1981). Correlating measurement errors 
in this way has the effect of correcting specification errors in the model. In 
the present case, the two measures of absorbed slack had sales as the divisor, 
and the performance measures had net worth and total assets as divisors. 
Thus, it seemed reasonable a priori to expect their measurement errors to be 
correlated with each other. The model with correlated error covariances fit 
the data much better. Correlating three errors between measures of perfor- 
mance and absorbed slack made the revised model fit the data quite 
adequately. For the revised model, the chi-square value for 37 df was 42.41 
(p — 0.249), indicating a good fit. The critical ratios for the error covariances 
indicated that they were all significant. 
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Table 4 presents the maximum likelihood parameter estimates and their 
critical ratios (parameter estimate/standard error}. The first two columns 
show the parameters and their hypothesized directions. The next three col- 
umns present the unstandardized and standardized parameter estimates and 
the corresponding critical ratios. 

In Table 4, the B coefficients are the theoretical structural parameters; 
the y coefficients are the effects of the control variables; and the X coeffi- 
cients are the factor loadings of the observed variables on the latent constructs. 
Of the nine hypotheses that constituted the main structural model (all the 
Bs), six are significant, with critical ratios above 2. The relationship of 
absorbed slack with decentralization (B24), the relationship of decentraliza- 
tion with risk taking (832), and the relationship of unabsorbed slack with risk 
taking (835) are all insignificant, although Ba is in the predicted direction. Of 
the six significant parameters, the relationship of unabsorbed slack with 
decentralization (25) is not in the predicted direction. The other five signifi- 
cant parameters are all in the predicted direction. These five are the relation- 
ship of performance with decentralization (21); the relationship of perfor- 
mance with risk taking (831), the main research hypothesis; the relationships 
of performance with absorbed and unabsorbed slack (841 and Bel: and the 
relationship of absorbed slack with risk taking (B34). 





TABLE4 — 
Parameter Estimates 
Unstandardized Standardized 
Hypothesized Parameter Parameter Critical 
Parameters Signs Estimates Estimates Ratios 
B21 + 0.647* 0.341* 2.502 
B24 + —0.500 —0.322 —1.865 
B25 + —0.295* —0.285* — 2.691 
Bat = —1.413* —0.773* —2.390 
Bas + 0.213 0.221 1.535 
Bsa + 0.893* 0.598* 2.471 
Bas T 0.092 0.092 0.627 
Bai + 0.575* 0.470* 3.316 
Bei + 0.627* 0.343* 3.200 
Yia = 0.043 0.079 0.782 
Y21 + 0.109 0.106 1.005 
Y22 + 0.135 0.130 1.194 
"as + 0.266* 0.257* 2.336 
Yaa = 0.413* 0.620* 4.147 
KÉ? = —0.007 —0.007 —0.063 
Az + 2.236* 2.236* 3.403 
Aa + 0.682* 0.682* 3.474 
Ay + 0.543* 0.543* 2.605 


Coefficient of determination for all structural equations = 0.586 


a Model with correlated measurement errors. 
*Parameter estimate/standard error (critical ratio) > 2. 
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Of the six effects related to the control variables (all the ys), only two are 
significant, and of these two, only mass output orientation of operations 
technology has the anticipated positive relationship with decentralization 
(23). Contrary to expectations, competitive pressure has a positive relation- 
ship with absorbed slack (y44). All the other relationships with the control 
variables are insignificant. 

All the factor loadings of observed variables on latent variables (Az, Az, 
and A;) are significant and in the predicted directions. This shows that the 
multiple measures of constructs covaried as expected, indicating convergent 
validity for performance and absorbed slack. f 

The magnitudes of the relationships may be compared by examining the 
standardized parameter estimates of all the causal parameters. As may have 
been expected, the causal parameters that were not significant as compared 
to their standard errors in the unstandardized solution have quite small stan- 
dardized estimates. On the other hand, the causal parameters’ that were 
significant in the unstandardized solution have stronger effects. The strong- 
est significant relationship is for 834, the relationship of performance with 
risk taking (—0.773). The magnitudes of the standardized coefficients for the 
other structural parameters of theoretical interest (Bs) are in the range of 
0.285 (for B25) to 0.598 (for B34). Of the control variables, the relationship of 
mass output orientation with decentralization is relatively small (y23 = 0.257) 
compared to the relationship of competitive pressure with absorbed slack, 
which is three times as large (y44 = 0.620). 

The coefficient of determination for the structural equations is 0.586, 
indicating that the model accounts for a substantial amount of the variance 
in the variables being studied. , 

Finally, comparative model-testing was done using chi-square differ- 
ence tests in order to strengthen confidence in the earlier results. The litera- 
ture on causal modeling has criticized the use of chi-square values as mea- 
sures of goodness of fit because these values are sensitive to sample size 
(Bentler & Bonett, 1980). One way to avoid this problem is to do comparative 
model-testing using chi-square difference tests (Bentler & Bonett; Jöreskog & 
Sörbom, 1981). This was particularly appropriate in this study since the 
initial model did not adequately fit the data. The procedure used involved 
dropping all the significant structural parameters from the model one at a 
time and comparing the drop in chi-square to the one degree of freedom 
gained. A drop in chi-square larger than the critical value (3.841 at p = .05) 
shows that the excluded parameter indeed belongs to the model. 

Table 5 reports the results of comparative model-testing. From the base- 
line model, the significant structural parameters were dropped one at a time, 
and the fit of the reduced model to the data was examined. The last two 
columns give the chi-square differences between the baseline model and the 
reduced model and the corresponding levels of significance. These results 
demonstrated convincingly that all the significant parameters belonged in 
the model, because all the chi-square differences were significant (p < .05 or 
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better). This increased confidence in the significance of the parameter esti- 
mates reported earlier in this section. 


DISCUSSION 


The data support the main thesis of this study—that poor performance is 
related to high risk taking in organizational decisions and good performance 
is related to low risk taking. Good performance is also related to high absorbed 
and unabsorbed slack. Absorbed slack is related to increased risk taking as 
predicted, but unabsorbed slack does not have a relationship with risk taking. 
These findings indicate that performance has both direct and indirect rela- 
tionships with risk taking. The direct relationship entails reduced risk taking 
when performance is satisfactory and increased risk taking when perfor- 
mance is not satisfactory. The indirect relationship, which is mediated by 
absorbed slack but not by unabsorbed slack, is that better performance is 
related to increased absorbed slack, which is in turn related to greater risk 
taking. The absence of an indirect relationship mediated by unabsorbed 
slack indicates that unabsorbed slack plays a role different from absorbed 
slack in risk taking. This reinforces the utility of the conceptual distinction 
made between the two. One explanation of this may be that absorbed slack, 
which is already assimilated into an organization's design as costs, plays a 
psychological role in encouraging risk taking that unabsorbed slack, consist- 
ing of liquid resources not yet assimilated into an organization, does not. 

The findings also support the hypothesis that poor performance reduces 
decentralization and good performance increases it, consistent with theories 
that predict centralization as a response to poor performance. However, an 
interesting departure from predictions is that high absorbed slack reduces 
decentralization. One plausible explanation of this finding is that high slack 
in organizations leads to greater political activity (Bourgeois & Singh, 1983), 
and organizations respond by greater centralization of decisions. Another 
possibility needing further investigation is that this study's measure of 
decentralization, which concentrates on the top management team, may 


TABLE 5 
Comparative Model Testing 
——————————————— EE 


Differences? 

Model Specifications x? df p in x? p 
Baseline model 42.41 37 0.249 
Drop Bai 50.03 38 0.092 7.62 .01 
Drop Bas 48.74 38 0.114 6.33 .05 
Drop Bai 52.19 38 0.062 9.78 .01 
Drop B5, 51.29 38 0.073 8.88 01 
Drop Ba 59.12 38 0.016 16.71 .01 
Drop Basi 56.04 38 0.030 13.63 .01 
Drop yas 47.15 38 0.147 4.74 .05 
Drop “Yaa 65.45 38 0.004 23.04 .01 


? Critical chi-square values (1 df): 3.841 for p < .08, 6.635 for p < DI. 
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account for this result. Although high absorbed slack may be related to 
centralization in top management, it may be related to decentralization at 
lower levels. The findings do not strongly support the predicted positive 
relationship between decentralization and risk taking although the relation- 
ship is in the right direction, indicating weak support for the prediction. 

The parameters included in the model for control purposes figure in 
only two significant relationships. These are (1) the relationship between 
mass output orientation of operations technology and decentralization, and 
(2) that between competitive pressure and absorbed slack. The positive 
relationship of mass output orientation with decentralization adds some 
further supportive evidence to some recent findings on the relationship 
between technology and structure (Marsh & Mannari, 1981). But the strong 
positive relationship of competitive pressure with absorbed slack is intriguing, 
since most previous theory would indicate that intense competition pushes 
organizations to become more efficient. One possible explanation of this 
finding that future research could investigate is that organizations facing 
much competitive pressure incur high costs for the information-gathering 
and control systems they used to monitor competitors. These excess monitor- 
ing costs would represent a strategic and adaptive response by organizations 
to the competitive pressures they face. 


Limitations and Some Further Suggestions for Research 


Finally, this research has several limitations that future research should 
address. First, the lack of longitudinal data implies that the temporal order- 
ing of variables cannot be clearly established. This limitation of the data 
permitted only a test of a static model, although the theoretical arguments 
could also be made dynamically. An important direction future research 
might follow would be to test such a dynamic model with longitudinal data 
and run lagged models to make stronger inferences about causal relation- 
ships among variables. Second, this research mixed data from industries 
because they were the best data available at the time. Although, as discussed 
in the introductory section, the use of a heterogeneous sample biases results 
conservatively, future research should see if the findings hold in various 
industries. Bowman's (1980, 1982) findings suggest that this may be the case. 
Third, because Khandwalla (1981) collected only one set of questionnaire 
data on the sampled organizations during the 1973-75 period, and it was not 
possible to specify which of the three years the data were from, averaged 
archival data were used for the other variables. This weakens the findings of 
the study. Fourth, a final limitation may arise because data were gathered 
during the 1973-75 period of recession. It is possible that the relationships of 
the variables may be structurally altered because of the recession, which 
points to the need for testing the model during other periods. On the other 
hand, more firms perform poorly during recessions, which would increase 
risk taking if the model is true and thus increase variance in the variables — a 
desirable feature in any study. 
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Despite these limitations, the findings of this research suggest some 
support for the claim that the apparently contradictory and unresolved find- 
ings on organizational responses to decline, organizational innovation, and 
tisk and return may be understood better when viewed as a system of direct 
and indirect relationships. Some of the contradictions existed because previ- 
ous research tended to examine different parts of the system of relationships. 
Overall, the data supported the model, although some specific hypotheses 
were not supported. 

Some speculations may be made about this study’s broad implications 
for organizational research. First, some theorists argue that change in organi- 
zations results from stable processes of action (March, 1981) and that theories 
of change are variations on theories of ordinary action in organizations. The 
theoretical model proposed in this research is based on a relatively simple 
aspiration-level argument and predicts that poor performance triggers risk 
taking. It thus provides an example of such a process. Second, and related to 
the previous observation, the organizational processes that drive risk taking 
can further inform our understanding of decline in organizations. Future 
research may study a more general and complex dynamic model in which 
poor performance leads to high risk taking, and high risk taking makes most 
such risk takers perform worse in the next period. But a few organizations, 
for whom the risks pay off, may end up performing quite well. When observed 
over time for a sample of firms, the emergent pattern would show that most 
firms, when faced with poor performance, would undertake decisions that 
would only further their declines (Staw et al., 1981), although some organiza- 
tions would pull themselves out of crises with large payoffs from risk taking. 
If supported by data, such a dynamic model would subsume theories predict- 
ing that poor performance sets off degenerative cycles that may lead to organi- 
zational death as one part of a more general process of adaptation within a 
system of organizations. Third, recent theories of organization have stressed 
the role of inertia in organizational change (Freeman & Hannan, 1983; Hannan 
& Freeman, 1977, 1984) as opposed to adaptation. Most of the time organiza- 
tions change nonadaptively and inappropriately; consequently, most organi- 
zations disappear over time. The general model of risk taking suggested in the 
preceding speculation makes similar predictions, although one marked dif- 
ference is its suggestion that adaptive processes of organizational change, not 
inertia, may sometimes cause the deaths of organizations. If such a model 
finds empirical support in future research, it would indicate a need for 
models of organizational change that simultaneously consider adaptive and 
inertial processes to replace models that consider mainly one or the other. 
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As long as employers continue to rely on rating instruments to evaluate 
the performance of employees, the quality of ratings will be of continuing 
interest to both managers and researchers. What constitutes the quality of 
ratings is a difficult point, especially when those rated occupy positions that 
lack objective performance criteria. Assessments of managerial jobs, for 
example, often yield no observable true scores with which the accuracy of 
subjective performance ratings can be validated (Lombardo & McCall, 1982; 
Tsui, 1984a); hence the quality of such ratings is generally assessed in terms 
of freedom from errors such as leniency, halo effect, and restriction of range 
(Saal, Downey, & Lahey, 1980). Evaluators presume or interpret ratings high 
in these errors to be low in accuracy. 

Previous research has suggested many sources of rating errors. Landy 
and Farr (1980) identified four broad classes of variables that have been 
suspected or proven to undermine the accuracy of performance assessments: 
(1) roles of raters and ratees, (2) vehicles or rating instruments, (3) contexts of 
ratings, and (4) rating processes. Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, and Weick 
(1970) traced errors in managerial performance ratings to five sources: (1) 
inadequate sampling of job behavior by raters, (2) raters’ expectations and 
perceptions, (3) changes in ratees’ jobs or job environments, (4) actual changes 
in the job behavior of ratees, and (5) response sets by the raters. Thus, current 
conceptualizations of sources of rating errors primarily involve cognitive or 
behavioral variables. An important variable that has eluded researchers 
exploring rating errors concerns interpersonal relationships between raters 
and ratees. In particular, how does a rater’s affect or feeling toward a ratee 
influence the quality of ratings? 

This research was designed to examine the relationship between inter- 
personal affect and rating errors. We analyzed ratings by three categories of 
raters—superiors, subordinates, and peers—and compared them on four cri- 
teria of rating errors: leniency, halo effect, range restriction, and degree of 
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interrater agreement. We analyzed the errors as a function of raters’ affect 
toward ratees. 


BACKGROUND AND HYPOTHESES 


Affect—reactions such as like, dislike, preference, evaluation, pleasure, 
or displeasure—is “the major currency in which social intercourse is - 
transacted” (Zajonc, 1980: 153). Affective reactions, according to Zaionc, are 
primary, inescapable, and usually irrevocable. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to dispute the importance of affect in interpersonal relationships. 

In organizational psychology, interpersonal affect has taken many differ- 
ent forms and been measured in many different ways. Some forms include 
friendship (Love, 1981), personal acquaintance (Kingstrom & Mainstone, 
1985; Freeberg, 1969), physical attractiveness (Cash, Gillen, & Burns, 1977), 
and the extent of familiarity between raters and ratees (Jacobs & Kozlowski, 
1985). As for performance ratings, affect has been proposed as a source of 
bias in ratings (Landy & Farr, 1980; Latham & Wexley, 1981), but there have 
been no direct tests of this proposition in field settings. Nisbett and Wilson 
(1977) explored rater-ratee liking in a laboratory experiment using video- 
taped interviews with college instructors as the object of the ratings. Cardy 
(1982) conducted the first major study investigating the direct effects of 
affect on performance appraisals. He failed to confirm a direct effect of affect 
on the accuracy of performance ratings, but his study involved artificial 
inducement of affect. He concluded that “there is a reason to expect liking 
to have a greater effect on rating accuracy in 'real world' performance 
appraisals .... Research directly investigating the effect of liking in applied 
settings is called for" (1982: 96). 

The present research was a field investigation with affect measured rather 
than artifically induced. We measured affective attitudes of raters toward 
ratees using the affective bond concept discussed by Kahn, Wolfe, Quinn, 
Snoek, and Rosenthal (1964) and subsequently operationally defined by Tsui 
and Gutek (1984). This concept has three components: admiration, respect, 
and liking. We expected that the nature of raters' affect toward ratees would 
systematically influence the quality of ratings as measured by leniency, halo 
effect, range restriction, and interrater agreement. We used these four criteria 
because we found them to be the criteria most commonly employed in 
research on rating errors (Saal, Downey, & Lahey, 1980). 

Leniency refers to a rater's tendency to give extremely high ratings; 
severity is the reverse tendency. Previous research has found that different 
types of raters—individuals themselves, superiors, and peers— differ as to 
degrees of leniency (Heneman, 1974; Holzbach, 1978; Thomson, 1970; 
Thornton, 1968). Researchers did not consider direct relationships between 
affect and leniency in these studies, but indirect evidence that affect influ- 
ences judgment emerges in research on employee selection. For example, 
Keenan (1977) found that interviewers' personal feelings toward job appli- 
cants influenced their evaluations. He reported a fairly strong relationship 
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between interviewers’ liking of applicants and overall evaluations. We 
expected to observe a similar effect in performance ratings. 

Hypothesis 1: Leniency will be greatest in ratings by rat- 

ers with positive affect toward ratees and lowest in ratings 

by raters with negative affect toward ratees. 

Halo effect is a rater’s tendency to give similar ratings on all performance 
dimensions for a single ratee. Latham and Wexley (1981) characterized the 
halo effect as “inappropriate generalizations from one aspect of a person’s 
performance on the job to all aspects of a person’s job performance” (1981: 
102). Jacobs and Kozlowski (1985) found that halo increases as familiarity 
between raters and ratees increases. Such familiarity is likely to enhance 
opportunities for developing strong affective reactions, either positive or 
negative. 

Hypothesis 2: Halo effects will be significantly greater in 
ratings by raters with extreme positive or extreme nega- 
tive feelings toward ratees than in ratings by raters with 
neutral feelings. 

Range restriction refers to the degree to which a rater’s ratings for differ- 
ent ratees are dispersed. This dispersion phenomenon provides information 
on how raters differentiate performance levels among ratees. Range restric- 
tion is similar, but not identical, to the concept of central tendency, which 
refers to the clustering of ratings around the midpoint of a given scale. Range 
restriction assumes a natural midpoint that may or may not coincide with a 
scale’s actual midpoint. Since we expect raters with extreme feelings to give 
more extreme ratings, their ratings will be further away from a scale’s natural 
midpoint. 

Hypothesis 3: Ratings by raters with neutral feelings will 
show greater range restriction or central tendency around 
natural midpoints than will ratings by raters with either 
positive or negative feelings. 

Interrater agreement refers to the degree to which two raters agree on the 
performance level of the same ratee. Lack of interrater agreement has been 
used to infer error in performance ratings (Jones, Johnson, Butler, & Main, 
1983), though some researchers have suggested that there may be legitimate 
reasons for divergence in ratings between raters (Borman, 1974; Tsui, 1984a). 
In general, previous work has found interrater agreement in ratings of mana- 
gerial performance to be low (Tsui & McGregor, 1982). However, previous 
research has shown higher rates of agreement between raters in the same 
hierarchical levels than between raters from different levels (Albrecht, Glaser, 
& Marks, 1964; Gunderson & Nelson, 1966; Kavanagh, McKinney, & Wolins, 
1971; Thomson, 1970). Borman (1974) explained such agreement in terms of 
similarity in criteria used by raters. It seems plausible that interrater agree- 
ment or its lack may also reflect other contextual factors such as (1) different 
aspects of behavior observed by different raters, (2) variations in information 
available to raters, or (3) the nature of interpersonal relationships between 
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raters and ratees. Raters at the same hierarchical level may disagree when 
they have different degrees of liking for ratees. 

Hypothesis 4: Interrater agreement will be higher between 

two raters with similar positive or negative affect toward 

a ratee than between two raters with different affect—one 

more positive or more negative than the other. 


METHODS 
Sample 


The initial group of potential ratees consisted of a 10-percent stratified 
random sample of middle managers whose positions ranged from second- 
level manager to vice president. All worked for the same nationwide 
multidivisional corporation. This sampling provided 550 potential ratees. Of 
the 550 individuals contacted, 344 responded, a response rate of 62.5 percent. 
Participating in this study as raters were 272 of these managers’ superiors, a 
figure representing a response rate of 79.1 percent; 470 of their peers (68.3% 
response rate); and 608 of their subordinates (88.4% response rate). 


Procedures 


A letter of introduction was sent to each manager in the initial sample by 
the corporation’s Vice President for Personnel and Public Affairs. One week 
later, we sent a packet of questionnaires to each manager along with a memo 
describing in detail the purpose of the research. The focal managers—the 
ratees—were asked to distribute rating instruments to one superior, two 
subordinates, and two peers. To ensure that the raters had ample opportuni- 
ties to observe the ratees’ job behavior, we encouraged managers to select 
those raters with whom they interacted most regularly on job-related matters. 
Managers were further asked to select one subordinate and one peer with 
whom they worked best and one of each with whom they worked least well. 
This was to ensure some variance in interpersonal affect between raters and 
ratees.1 We strongly emphasized the confidential nature of the research. 
Raters returned the completed questionnaires directly to the first researcher 
in self-addressed, stamped envelopes. 


Measures 


Performance was evaluated on ten measures of managerial role behavior 
and one measure of overall effectiveness. The ten categories of role behavior 
were based on Mintzberg’s (1973) managerial roles. The roles included 


1 This was not an ideal sample selection procedure. Ideally, a researcher, not a focal 
individual, should select raters. Intuition suggests that our focal managers may have selected 
raters who would give relatively favorable ratings. This could apply even to individuals focal 
managers chose as those with whom they worked least well. Such selection would reduce the 
power of the analysis on the affect variable and diminish the likelihood of finding differences. 
The results, therefore, would be a more conservative test of differences in rating errors. 
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representation, leader, liaison, environmental monitor, information dis- 
seminator, spokesperson, entrepreneur, crisis handler, resource allocator, 
and negotiator. A short paragraph describing each role appeared on the 
questionnaire; these descriptions were developed by Alexander (1979). We 
asked the respondents to indicate on a 7-point scale the extent to which a 
manager was effective in performing each of the described roles. The anchors 
ranged from 1, not at all, to 7, to an extreme extent. 

In addition to the ten specific role scales, each rater was asked to respond 
to three questions on overall effectiveness. We used the expectational effec- 
tiveness scale developed by Tsui (1984b). This scale measures the extent to 
which a rater feels that a ratee’s job performance is consistent with the rater’s 
expectations. Internal consistency reliability coefficients for the standard- 
ized items on the scale exceeded .80 for all the raters. 

To assess degrees of interpersonal liking for manager-ratees, a three- 
item affective relationship scale was used (Tsui & Gutek, 1984). This scale 
measures the extent to which a rater admires, respects, and likes a ratee. The 
internal consistency reliability estimates were .69 for superiors, .83 for 
subordinates, .78 for peers, and .79 for the total sample of raters. We summed 
the three items to obtain scores on this scale; scores ranged from 3 to 15. 

Leniency was measured using the mean ratings on the 11 performance 
scales. Range restriction was measured by the standard deviations of the 11 
variables. Halo effect was measured through the intercorrelations among the 
performance variables. Interrater agreement was analyzed by computing the 
Pearson product-moment correlations on the ratings between two raters. 


Analyses 


The sample of raters was trichotomized on the basis of scores for affect. 
We designated raters with affect scores in the highest third as having posi- 
tive affect. Those in the middle third were classified as having neutral affect, 
and those in the lowest third were classified as having negative affect. We 
applied this trichotomization procedure separately to the superiors, subord- 
inates, and peers, and also to the total sample. Mean scores for the three 
affect groups were similar across the categories. For the total sample, the 
average score on affect for the group with positive affect was 14.4 (min. = 14, 
max. = 15); for the negative group it was 9.6 (min. = 3, max. = 11); and for the 
neutral group it was 12.6 (min. = 12, max. = 13). 

The ratings on the 11 performance scales were first subjected to a 
MANOVA. Then, we tested the ratings for profile parallelism, again using a 
MANOVA. We computed the average of the 11 variables and performed an 
ANOVA to test for overall differences in levels. This level test gave informa- 
tion on an overall effect for leniency. The profile parallelism test provided 
information on the central tendencies of raters across multiple measures for 
the same ratees. A small F value indicated that the rating scores were similar, 
providing another measure of halo. We estimated the size of the effects of the 
univariate ANOVA tests using Hay’s w° and estimated the size of the effects 
of the MANOVA tests using Wilks's multivariate n? (Green, 1978: 332). 
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Following a procedure used by other researchers, we used a nonparamet- 
ric statistic as the primary analytical procedure to assess leniency, halo, and 
range restriction. Heneman (1974) and Thomson (1970) used the sign test to 
establish that subjects from two different populations give two sets of scores. 
The sign test analyzes the probability that one set of scores will be higher 
than another set in over 50 percent of the cases. However, the sign test does 
not take into consideration the magnitude of differences between scores. The 
Wilcoxon matched-pairs, signed-ranks test has the same advantages as the 
sign test but also takes into account the magnitude of differences (Siegel, 
1956: 75-83). Thus, we used the Wilcoxon test to assess overall leniency, 
halo effect, and range restriction by comparing the scores of each rater to 
every other rater’s. We compared the 11 performance variables listed in 
Table 1 on their means (for leniency), on their standard deviations (for range 
restriction), and on their intercorrelations (for halo effect). 

Interrater agreement was analyzed for those ratees with two subordinate 
or two peer raters. If two similar raters had the same scores or differed by less 
than four points on the 15-point affect scale, they were placed in a similar- 
affect rater group. Scores could be either high, medium, or low on the scale. 
If two similar raters’ scores differed by more than three points they went into 
a different-affect rater group. We categorized the subordinates and the peers 
separately because it was not clear if the effect of affect on agreement would 
be similar for these two types of raters. After obtaining Pearson correlations 
on each performance variable, we tested the significance of the difference 
between the two correlations—one for the raters with similar affect and one 
for the raters with different affect—using Fisher's r-to-z, transformation proce- 
dure and a z-score calculated on the standardized correlations. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 summarizes the means, standard deviations, and the mean 
intercorrelations of the performance ratings.” The MANOVA yielded signifi- 
cant overall F values for all three types of raters, as well as for the total 
sample. The significant overall value for F derived from the ANOVA sup- 
ported the hypothesis on leniency. The level of ratings given by raters with 
positive affect toward ratees was the highest; raters with neutral affect gave 
the next highest; and the raters with negative affect gave the lowest ratings. 
The Wilcoxon test corroborated the results of the ANOVA test. 

The results of the profile parallelism tests were also significant, suggest- 
ing that the spread of scores on the 11 performance variables is different for 
raters with different levels of affect. The mean intercorrelations were highest 
for raters with negative affect and lowest for raters with neutral affect. The 
pattern of halo effects across affect groups was similar for superiors, 
subordinates, and peers. This result supported the hypothesis that ratings by 
raters with extreme feelings toward the ratees would contain stronger halo 


? The intercorrelation matrices are available from the first author. 
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effects than ratings by raters with neutral affect. The Wilcoxon tests sup- 
ported the results based on the F values for profile parallelism derived from 
the MANOVA. 

The raters with neutral affect gave ratings with the most restricted ranges, 
as hypothesized. The raters with negative affect gave ratings that had the 
largest dispersion, followed closely by the ratings from the raters with posi- 
tive affect. In general, the Wilcoxon tests showed that the raters with extreme 
feelings tended to give more dispersed ratings for different ratees, and the 
ratings by the neutral-affect raters tended to exhibit a central tendency around 
the natural midpoint of the scale. 

Table 2 summarizes the results of the Wilcoxon tests on leniency, halo 
effect, and range restriction. The pattern of findings on rating errors as a 
function of rater’s affect toward a ratee was similar for superiors, subordinates, 
and peers. Although some.comparisons did not reach statistical significance, 
the direction was consistent across types of raters. 

Table 3 summarizes the results of the analysis of interrater agreement. 
Findings were slightly different for subordinates and for peers. Interrater 
agreement was higher for two subordinates with similar affect toward a 
ratee-manager than for two subordinates with different affect. Nine of the 11 
correlations were significant for the first case, but only one correlation was 
significant for the second. We found significant differences on three pairs of 
correlations. Among peers, two raters with similar affect did not agree signifi- 
cantly more than two raters with different affect, though we observed such a 


TABLE 2 
Results of Wilcoxon Tests on Leniency, Range Restriction, and Halo Effect 
in Performance Ratings as a Function of Rater’s Affect toward Ratee 








Criteria of Rating Errors® 
Raters Leniency Halo Effect Range Restriction 
Superiors 
Positive > neutral Positive > neutral Neutral > positive 
Neutral > negative Negative > neutral Neutral > negative 
Positive > negative Negative > positive Positive > negative 
Subordinates 
Positive > neutral Positive > neutral Neutral > positive 
Neutral > negative Negative > neutral Neutral > negative 
Positive > negative Negative > positive Negative > positive 
Peers 


Total sample 


a > Designates that the difference is not statistically significant. 


Positive > neutral 
Neutral > negative 
Positive > negative 


Positive > neutral 
Neutral > negative 
Positive > negative 


Positive > neutral 
Negative > neutral 
Negative > positive 


Positive > neutral 
Negative > neutral 
Negative > positive 


Neutral > positive 
Neutral > negative 
Negative > positive 


Neutral > positive 
Neutral > negative 
Negative > positive 
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tendency. Five of the correlations in the group of raters having similar affect 
were significant, but only three reached significance in the different-affect 
group. Further, 7 of the 11 z-scores were in the direction hypothesized. Agree- 
ment was higher for raters with similar affect than for raters with different 
affect. In summary, the hypothesis on the effect of affect on interrater agree- 
ment was supported for subordinates and sufficiently supported in the data 
for peers so that results of the combined sample supported the hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study demonstrates that a rater’s reports of interpersonal affect 
toward a ratee are systematically related to rating errors as measured by 
leniency, halo effect, range restriction, and level of interrater agreement. 

Ratings by raters with positive affect toward ratees were found to be the 
most lenient; ratings by raters with negative affect were the least lenient. 
This finding did not vary by type of rater; we saw the same relationship 
between affect and leniency for the ratings by superiors, peers, and subor- 
dinates. This suggests that feelings or affective reactions toward ratees can 
potentially influence all raters. 

With respect to halo effects, ratings by raters with either definite positive 
or negative affect toward ratees exhibited significantly more halo than rat- 
ings by raters who were more neutral as to affect. Further, we found halo to 
be significantly greater when raters had negative affect than when raters had 
positive affect toward ratees. This result is consistent with findings from 
research on interviewing indicating that employment interviewers weigh 
negative information more heavily than positive information (Arvey & 
Campion, 1982). It seems that negative feelings influence raters with nega- 
tive affect more than positive feelings influence raters with positive affect. 
This would explain why raters with negative affect have a greater tendency 
to generalize their feelings across performance dimensions. 

Range restriction was found to be highest in ratings by raters with neu- 
tral affect; ratings by raters with high or low affect exhibited greater disper- 
sion on the rating scale. This finding suggests that keeping feelings out of an 
appraisal process may have the undesirable consequence of producing poorly 
differentiated performance levels among a group of ratees. Future research 
could more systematically explore the positive function of affect in perfor- 
mance evaluations. 

Finally, interrater agreement was found to be higher between two raters 
with similar affect, whether it was positive, negative, or neutral, than between 
two raters with different levels of affect. Although this result was not signifi- 
cant for raters who were a ratee’s peers, we observed a trend consistent with 
our hypothesis. Still, affect did not account entirely for the lack of interrater 
agreement. Much more research is needed to identify factors that may enhance 
interrater agreement, including cognitive, behavioral, and interpersonal 
variables. For example, a recent study by Schmitt, Noe, and Gottschalk (1986) 
found that shared bias measured by demographic variables increased agree- 
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ment among self-ratings, ratings by superiors, and ratings by subordinates. 
Similarity in affect is one form of shared bias. 

Our results suggest that affect is a meaningful and important variable in 
research on performance appraisal, but that more work on the conceptual 
and operational definition of this construct is needed. We defined affect as 
interpersonal feelings based on work-related interactions (Kahn et al., 1964). 
Future research should explore other conceptualizations of affect such as 
familiarity between rater and ratee, attitudinal similarity, perceived attractive- 
ness of ratees, and perhaps even the stable mood states of raters. Research 
that considers other criteria of rating quality is also desirable. This research 
focused on rating errors; it would be useful to investigate the relationship 
between affect and rating accuracy in jobs where accuracy measures can be 
obtained. The strength of our findings, in contrast with Cardy’s (1982) inabil- 
ity to observe a direct effect in a laboratory setting, suggests that future 
research should strive for field settings where true variations in affect can be 
measured. i 

The results of this study also have important implications for managers, 
This study provided robust evidence that affect directly influences the qual- 
ity of performance ratings. Our results underscore the importance of encour- 
aging raters to segregate objective judgments from subjective feelings when 
evaluating the performance of others. But is this really possible? If affect is in 
fact inescapable and irrevocable (Zajonc, 1980), can we reasonably expect 
raters to ignore or set aside their feelings when participating in performance 
appraisals? Besides, we found that neutral affect actually reduced the quality 
of rating on one criterion—range restriction. Perhaps organizations should 
strive not for the suppression of feelings by any one rater but rather for a 
balance of affect among multiple raters in performance evaluations. 
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Research derived from equity theory suggests that employees evaluate 
specific job facets, such as pay and security, by contrasting their own with 
those of comparative referents, such as co-workers and personal experiences 
in other settings (cf. Goodman, 1974; Oldham, Nottenburg, Kassner, Ferris, 
Fedor, & Masters, 1982; Pritchard, Dunnette, & Jorgenson, 1972). Given the 
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importance of comparative referents in the process of evaluating facets, it 
would be useful to understand the factors that affect individuals’ choices of 
particular referents. Unfortunately, very little research has focused on this 
topic (Goodman, 1977; Mowday, 1983; Pinder, 1984), and the research that 
has been conducted has examined only a few factors that might influence 
choices of referents used in pay evaluations. For example, Goodman (1974) 
showed that employees with low salary levels compared their pay to the pay 
of other employees inside their organization. Andrews and Henry (1963) and 
Goodman (1974) demonstrated that highly educated employees were more 
likely to compare their pay to that of persons outside their organizations 
than were employees with relatively little education. 

Goodman (1974, 1977) suggested that the results of the two studies just 
described are generally consistent with his framework of selection of referents. 
In this framework, choice of referents is a function of both the availability of 
information about a referent and the relevance or attractiveness of the refer- 
ent for the comparison. Further, Goodman (1977) suggested that, although 
the attractiveness of referents is a function of their instrumentality in satisfy- 
ing needs, situational factors, such as organizational and educational levels, 
may influence the availability of information about potential referents. Thus, 
employees at low salary levels appeared to have ready access to information 
about the pay of others inside their organizations, and highly educated 
employees appeared to have access to information about the pay of others 
outside their organizations. 

This study focused on the comparative referents employees use when 
contrasting four job facets: compensation, job complexity, security, and 
supervision. Previous research has demonstrated that (1) many employees 
contrast these facets to the facets of comparative referents, and (2) employ- 
ees react to inequitable treatment with regard to these facets (cf. Dittrich & 
Carrell, 1979; Oldham, Kulik, Ambrose, Stepina, & Brand, in press; Oldham 
et al., 1982; Telly, French, & Scott, 1971). 

The types of comparative referents examined in this study were derived 
from previous research and theory (Adams, 1963; Goodman, 1974). They 
were (1) self-inside, an employee’s experiences in a different position inside 
a focal organization; (2) self-outside, an employee’s experiences in a situation 
or position outside a focal organization; (3) other-inside, another individual, 
or group of individuals inside a focal organization; and (4) other-outside, 
another individual, or group of individuals outside a focal organization. 

For each of the four job facets, we examined associations between use of 
these comparative referents and several situational factors that figure in 
Goodman’s framework as potentially increasing or decreasing access to infor- 
mation about referents. The situational factors we investigated were organiza- 
tional tenure, size of department, size of job classification, and job level. 
Access to a large number of referents inside an organization is expected to be 
high when job level is low, tenure is long, and department and job classifica- 
tion are large. On the other hand, employees with short tenure should have 
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access to relatively few referents inside their organization and, therefore, are 
expected to rely on sources located outside. 


METHODS 
Setting, Sample, and Procedures 


The research was conducted in electronic data processing (EDP) units 
from 20 departments—education, highway safety, transportation, and others— 
of a large state government. We randomly selected employees from each of 
the departments. All of the 265 employees contacted agreed to participate in 
the study; they represented a variety of jobs, ranging from data entry opera- 
tors to department heads. The modal education level of participants was a 
college degree, and 168 of them were men. 

Data, collected as part of a larger study of employees’ reactions to inequi- 
table conditions in the organization, came from questionnaires, interviews, 
and archives. They were collected during a three-week period in individual 
sessions involving one of two doctoral student interviewers and one employee. 
Participants were first informed that the project focused on how EDP employ- 
ees felt about their jobs and were assured that their individual responses 
would be held in confidence. They next completed a questionnaire describing 
one of their four job facets; the presentation order of the facets was varied in 
a latin-square design. Participants were then interviewed as to whether they 
compared their own job facet to that of some referent. Those who indicated 
that they used a referent for a job-facet comparison were asked to describe 
that comparative referent. These four steps were then repeated for each of 
the three remaining facets. On a separate questionnaire, participants provided 
name, gender, educational level, and organizational tenure. We collected 
information on departmental size, job level, and size of job classification 
for each participant from organizational records. 


Measures 


Descriptions of job facets. For each of the facet measures,* we averaged 
the items composing the measure to form summary indices. For the measure 
of job complexity, participants described the characteristics of their jobs— 
skill variety, task identity, task significance, autonomy, and feedback—on the 
Job Diagnostic Survey (Hackman & Oldham, 1975) (a —.72). For supervisory 
behavior, they described the behavior of their immediate supervisors using 
the consideration subscale of the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire— 
Form XII (Stogdill, 1963) (a —.86). For compensation, employees described 


1 The descriptive measures for job complexity, supervisory behavior, compensation, and 
security were pilot-tested on a sample of 242 nonacademic employees of a midwestern university. 
We factor-analyzed the items and rotated the factors using oblique rotation. Supervisory behavior, 
compensation, and security emerged as three distinct factors, each with an eigenvalue greater 
than 3.60. The job complexity items from the JDS formed five separate factors corresponding to 
the five job characteristics; eigenvalues associated with the job characteristics were all greater 
than 1.00. We will provide a detailed description of these results on request. 
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their pay and fringe benefits on a 10-item scale we developed for this study 
(a= .70). For security, employees described their security in job and organiza- 
tion on a 10-item scale also developed for this study (a =.87). Employees rated 
items assessing compensation and security on 7-point formats ranging from 
very inaccurate to very accurate. The items composing the compensation 
and security scales appear in the Appendix. 

Use and nature of comparative referents. After they had described a 
particular job facet on a questionnaire, participants were interviewed con- 
cerning their use of referents for that facet. An open-ended, unstructured 
format enabled them to select freely a referent for each facet. Employees 
were first asked to consider the facet descriptions they had just completed. 
Next, to determine if they contrasted a job facet to a referent's to form an 
evaluation, employees were asked if they ever made comparisons involving 
this job facet. If they indicated that they did not make comparisons, inter- 
viewers introduced the next facet. If employees indicated that they used one 
or more comparisons, interviewers asked them to identify the comparative 
referent they used most frequently (i.e., a primary referent) and to elaborate 
on this comparison. Information provided in this discussion included a 
description of the referent used for that job facet. This method of assessing 
comparative referents is compatible with methods used in previous field 
research (cf. Oldham et al., in press; Oldham et al., 1982). 

The descriptions provided for each primary referent were later coded 
according to the four categories of referents described in the introductory 
section. All interviews were tape recorded, so that a second independent 
rater could verify employees' use of comparetive referents. Agreement 
between the two raters was 96 percent for job complexity referents, 94 per- 
cent for compensation referents, 97 percent for security referents, and 96 
percent for supervisory behavior referents. When raters disagreed, tapes were 
reviewed and an agreement reached about the nature of a referent. 

Situational factors. The number of months an employee had worked in 
the organization served as the measure of tenure. Job level was an employee's 
level in the formal hierarchy of the organization. Departmental size referred 
to the total number of employees in an employee's department, and size of 
job classification was the total number of people within a focal employee's 
formal job classification in that individual's department. Table 1 shows cor- 
relations among the situational factors and descriptions of job facets; 50 
percent of the correlations among the situational factors are statistically 
significant. 


Analysis 


A general examination of the extent to which employees used facet 
comparisons preceded our primary analysis, which examined relations 
between the situational factors and use of the categories of comparative 
referents. For each of the four job facets, we partitioned employees according 
to the referent category they used. To test the extent to which these groups 
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could be distinguished on the basis of the situational factors, we used multi- 
ple linear discriminant analysis—one analysis for each of the job facets. Since 
the multicollinearity of discriminant function variables might strongly affect 
the discriminant weights obtained in this analysis, substantive interpreta- 
tion of the discriminant functions was based on structure coefficients. These 
coefficients, which are not affected by relationships with other variables, 
provide a more accurate insight into the nature of the discriminant functions 
(Adams, Laker, & Hulin, 1977; Cohen & Cohen, 1983; Klecka, 1980). 


RESULTS 


Most of the participants (93%; n — 247) compared one or more job facets 
to those of comparative referents, and only these employees are included in 
the substantive analyses. A closer examination of the data revealed the 
following: 74 percent (n = 196) of the participants compared their compensa- 
tion to a referent's, 59 percent (n — 156) contrasted job complexity, 55 percent 
(n = 146) contrasted supervisory behavior, and 48 percent (n = 127) contrasted 
job security. 

For each of the job facets, a discriminant analysis based on referent 
categories was performed. These analyses included five referent categories, 
because employees could use any one of the four referent categories or no 
referent for a given facet. Categories were self-inside, self-outside, other- 
inside, other-outside, and no referent.? Table 2 shows results of the analyses, 
which produced one discriminant function significant beyond the .05 level 
for compensation and two significant functions for job complexity. No signifi- 
cant discriminant functions emerged in analyses involving supervisory behav- 
ior or security. ` 

Tenure primarily characterizes the significant function for compensation. 
An inspection of the group means indicates that employees who used other- 
inside referents for compensation had the longest organizational tenure, and 
those who used self-outside compensation referents had shorter tenure. Ten- 
ure also primarily composes the first function for job complexity. An inspec- 
tion of the means indicates that employees with long tenure used other- 
inside referents for job complexity, and employees with short tenure used 
self-outside job referents. Finally, the second function for job complexity is 
characterized primarily by job level and size of job classification. Results 
suggest that individuals who use other-outside referents are largely upper- 
echelon employees who work in large job classifications.? 


2 Analyses were also performed excluding the no-referent group, with results virtually identi- 
cal to those reported. 

3 To supplement these analyses, we performed additional discriminant analyses, using parti- 
tions based on an inside-outside dichotomy; the self-inside and other-inside groups were 
collapsed, as were the self-outside and other-outside groups. The analyses resulted in one 
significant discriminant function for each of the compensation and job complexity facets. The 
results paralleled those reported in Table 2. For example, employees with long tenure used 
inside referents, and employees with short tenure used outside referents. Details are available 
on request. 
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TABLE 2 
Significant Discriminant Functions 
for Analyses by Categories of Referentsa 








Compensation Job Complexity 
I I II 
NIN Factors og cp E 
Tenure 1.01 .97 .96 .82 —.13 —.02 
Job level —.15 .14 14 31 .87 .67 
Departmental size ~11 02 —.63 —.34 .05 24 
Size of job classification —.13 -—.29 24 —.20 72 55 
Eigenvalue 15 .06 .04 
Proportion of 
discriminable variance .78 48 34 
Group means on the 
discriminant vectors 
No referent .20 14 -—47 
Self-inside —.07 ~.10 —.07 
Self-outside —.55 —.42 13 
Other-inside 71 48 20 
Other-outside —.08 —.28 A9 


a Standardized discriminant weights = w; structure coefficients = r,, . 


DISCUSSION 


This study examined relations between several situational factors—tenure, 
job level, departmental size, and size of job classification—and the compara- 
tive referents employees use when evaluating four job facets: compensation, 
job complexity, supervisory behavior, and security. Results showed that the 
situational factors had no effect on the referent categories employees selected 
when evaluating supervisory behavior and security. However, employees 
who used other-inside referents to evaluate compensation or job complexity 
tended to have long organizational tenure, and those who used self-outside 
referents for these facets had relatively short tenure. Two situational factors 
affected choices of referents for job complexity alone. Employees in high job 
levels or in large job classifications used other-outside referents when evalu- 
ating the complexity of their jobs. 

In total, these results suggest that individuals with long tenure rely on 
information about the job complexity and compensation of their co-workers 
when evaluating these job facets. Individuals with short tenure may have 
little information about referents inside their organization and rely instead 
on their own personal experiences in different circumstances when evaluat- 
ing job complexity and compensation. It is probable that employees with 
short tenure find contrasts involving their own experiences to be the most 
accessible and relevant when evaluating these facets. Individuals in large job 
classifications, or in upper-level jobs, may rely on other-outside referents 
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when evaluating job complexity, because their positions require them to 
have many contacts with persons outside the boundaries of their organiza- 
tions and these contacts provide them with relevant information about the 
complexity of others’ jobs. 

There are several possible explanations for the generally weak results 
involving supervisory behavior and security. One possibility is that the situa- 
tional factors investigated in this research were not relevant for selection of 
referents on these dimensions, and an entirely different set of factors influ- 
ences such choices of referents; size of workgroup or proximity of co-workers 
might be relevant, for example. Another possibility is that too few employees 
used specific referent categories for these dimensions to permit meaningful 
statistical analyses. This appears likely in the case of supervisory behavior, 
for which only three employees used the other-outside category, and six 
used self-outside. More research is needed to examine the factors that affect 
choices of referents for supervisory behavior and security, as well as for 
other facets employees might contrast in organizations, such as advance- 
ment opportunities and relations with co-workers. 

Several issues concerning the categories of comparative referents included 
in this study might have contributed to the results. The first is the nature of 
the categories themselves; they were very broad, and within each, substantial 
differences among referents might have existed. For example, an other-inside 
referent could refer to a co-worker, a subordinate, or to the president of the 
organization. If we had used narrower referent categories (e.g., co-worker- 
inside or friend-outside), we might have been able to detect stronger effects 
for several of the situational factors. Unfortunately, our data did not permit a 
more detailed classification of referents. 

A second issue is the possibility that our method of measuring compara- 
tive referents prompted certain responses. We asked respondents to describe 
afacet and then to indicate if they used a comparative referent to evaluate that 
facet. Perhaps this line of questioning prompted people to indicate that they 
used referents when they actually did not. Although we cannot dismiss this 
possibility, there are reasons to doubt that prompting substantially influ- 
enced the results. First, many participants (between 26 and 5296) indicated 
that they did not use referents for certain facets, and these percentages are far 
greater than those previous studies obtained. For example, 41 percent of the 
participants did not use referents when evaluating job complexity, a figure 
substantially greater than the 24 percent Oldham and colleagues (1982) found. 
Second, interviewers in the current study were trained not to prompt partici- 
pants and provided no verbal or visual cues before or after a referent choice 
was made. In addition, once participants indicated no use of comparative 
referents, interviewers asked no follow-up questions. 

Furthermore, it is possible that asking participants to first describe a 
facet limited their subsequent choices of comparative referents. For example, 
employees who described their compensation as low may have consistently 
selected a particular referent category. To examine this, a series of one-way 
ANOVAs were conducted to determine if descriptions of facets varied by 
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referent category. No significant differences in facet descriptions emerged 
among the four categories of referents, providing no support for the possibil- 
ity that the facet descriptions prompted responses. These arguments cast doubt 
on the possibility that employees were prompted in this research, but future 
studies should develop alternative methods and contrast them with our 
methods. For example, one method might involve asking employees to in- 
dicate how they decided how they felt about their job facets. These re- 
sponses could then be coded to derive specific categories of referents. Future 
research might also examine the extent to which the results obtained in this 
study generalize to individuals employed by organizations in the private 
sector. The state employees examined in this research may have had access to 
information on referents, such as information about salaries, unavailable to 
private-sector employees. The possibility that access to such information 
may have influenced the results obtained warrants research attention in the 
future. 

Finally, although this study was based on the referent-selection frame- 
work suggested by Goodman (1974, 1977), we conducted no direct test of the 
framework. Future research should attempt to do so, perhaps by measuring 
its central components, availability of information about referents and attrac- 
tiveness of referents, and by examining a wide range of variables that are 
connected to these components. Research of this type would further advance 
our understanding of the comparative referents employees use when evaluat- 
ing job facets. 
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APPENDIX 


The scale measuring compensation included the following items: (1) I am paid a great deal 
of money for performing my job; (2) I make enough money to take care of my family; (3) I get 
regular raises in this organization; (4) I get time off with pay on major holidays; (5) I make a 
considerable amount of money on my job; (6) If I were to die, my family would receive benefits 
from the organization; (7) I am entitled to take off several "personal" days with pay each year; 
(8) In total, my cash compensation is quite small; (9) I need additional income to make ends 
meet; (10) I receive a considerable amount of time off with pay in my position. 

The scale measuring security included: (1) I’ll be able to keep my present job as long as I 
wish; (2) My organization will not cut back on the number of hours I work each week; (3) If this 
organization were facing economic problems, my job would be the first to go; (4) Iam confident 
that I will be able to work for this organization as long as I wish; (5) My job will be there as long 
as I want it; (6) If my job were eliminated, I would be offered another job in the organization; (7) 
Regardless of economic conditions, I will have a job in this organization; (8) I am secure in my 
job; (9) The organization would transfer me to another job if I were laid off from my present job; 
(10) My job is not a secure one. 
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Sound measures are an important concern in the study of job satisfaction. 
A characteristic of a sound measure of job satisfaction is that it is psychomet- 
rically consistent over a wide variety of occupations and organizations. One 
way to demonstrate psychometric consistency is through establishing dimen- 
sional stability over situations. Under this criterion, one of the most promis- 
ing measures is the Job Descriptive Index (JDI). The JDI is a carefully devel- 
oped (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969/1975) and widely used (O'Connor, 
Peters, & Gordon, 1978; Yeager, 1981) 72-item instrument designed to tap 
five relatively orthogonal dimensions of job satisfaction: satisfaction with 
supervision, co-workers, pay, promotional opportunities, and the work itself. 

An early factor analysis of the JDI items resulted in a reasonably clear 
five-factor solution (Smith et al., 1969/1975). However, a potential problem 
with that study is that the respondent-to-item ratio was well below the 
minimum five-to-one ratio recommended by Gorsuch (1983: 332). Even if 
the respondent-to-item ratio had met this criterion, the assessment of dimen- 
sional structure should be an ongoing process (Nunnally, 1978: 57—76). As 
Cattell, Balcar, Horn, and Nesselroade pointed out, “No psychologist can be 
content... with the outcome of factoring a single correlation matrix from a 
single experiment” (1969: 178). 

Subsequent factor analyses have produced mixed results. For example, 
Smith, Smith, and Rollo (1974), using three groups of respondents, found 
that although the pay, promotion, and co-worker items loaded consistently 
from group to group, the supervision scale split into two factors (quality of 
supervision and personal characteristics) in all three groups. The work scale 
split into two factors, one descriptive and one evaluative, in one of the 
groups. The generalizability of these findings must again be questioned 
because the sizes of groups used were small. 

Yeager (1981), using the entire workforce of a large software company 
(N = 2,261), performed a factor analysis on the JDI items that resulted in a 
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nine-factor solution. Although the pay and promotion scales remained intact, 
the supervision and co-worker scales split into separate factors for ability 
and interpersonal relations. Moreover, the work scale split into three factors: 
challenging work, frustration with work, and fulfillment in work. 

Yeager’s (1981) solution warrants further investigation for a number of 
reasons. First, the solution is potentially stable and generalizable owing to 
the high ratio of respondents to items (30 to 1). Second, the split of the 
supervision scale into ability and interpersonal relations factors also appeared 
in a previous study (Smith et al., 1974). In addition, such a split is theoreti- 
cally consistent with Locke’s (1976) suggestion that satisfaction with supervi- 
sors is a function of entity attraction (interpersonal relations) and functional 
attraction (supervisory ability). Third, data from Gillet and Schwab (1975) 
also suggested the possible multidimensionality of the JDI work and supervi- 
sion scales. These data indicated that the JDI supervision scale correlated 
with both the supervisor-human relations skills and supervisor-technical 
skills scales of the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ) (Weiss, Dawis, 
England, & Lofquist, 1967). The JDI work scale also correlated moderately 
with many of the MSQ scales. 

The first purpose of the present study was to confirm the dimensional 
consistency of the JDI over a wide range of situations. To accomplish this 
goal, we first examined the stability of the five-dimension solution since it is 
the format used by practitioners and researchers at present, and few empiri- 
cal studies have adequately demonstrated the psychometric consistency of 
these dimensions. Second, we assessed the stability of Yeager’s (1981) nine- 
factor solution. If the dimensional splits found by Yeager occur consistently 
over a wide variety of situations, then the JDI might be improved by redesign- 
ing the instrument to provide information on these more specific dimensions. 
For example, the splits in the supervision scale that Yeager found may have 
important implications for research on supervisory leadership. 

The second purpose of this study was to respond to one of the main 
complaints scholars have leveled against the use of factor analysis— 
specifically, the one-shot exploratory nature of most investigations (Cattell, 
1978; Gorsuch, 1983). Unlike most factor analysis studies, the present study 
attempts to confirm hypothesized factor structures. 


METHODS 
Samples 


Responses to the JDI items were collected between 1971 to 1980 from 
respondents in 11 different groups who represented a wide range of organiza- 
tions and occupations. Each group was obtained from a different organization. 
The 11 groups ranged in size from 196 to 811 respondents, and 8 of the 11 
groups met the criterion of having five respondents per item as suggested by 
Gorsuch (1983: 332). The average respondent-to-item ratio was over seven-to- 
one. The Appendix briefly describes these groups and gives their sizes. 
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Procedures 


Factor extraction method. As a first step in examining the stability of the 
traditional five dimensions of the JDI, we performed a principal components 
analysis for each of the 11 groups with the number of principal components 
set to five and subsequent varimax rotation. This procedure resulted in 11 
separate matrices of factor loadings (5 factors x 72 items) that we then assessed 
for congruence using the congruence coefficient (Wrigley & Neuhaus, 1955) 
described in the next subsection. 

A similar procedure was followed in assessing the stability of Yeager's 
(1981) solution. Again, as a first step, we used a principal components method 
of extraction with subsequent varimax rotation. The number of principal 
components was set to nine for this analysis. As did the analysis described 
in the preceding paragraph, this procedure resulted in 11 matrices of factor 
loadings (9 factors X 72 items) that we then assessed for congruence. 

Factor comparison method. A number of techniques for factor compari- 
son are available. We chose to employ the congruence coefficient technique 
(Wrigley & Neuhaus, 1955) in this investigation because it has seen wide use 
and a number of Monte Carlo studies (e.g., Korth & Tucker, 1975) support its 
stability. This statistic ranges from —1.0 to +1.0 and is sensitive to both 
pattern and magnitude of factor loadings. 


RESULTS 
Stability of the Five-Factor Solution 


In order to assess the stability of the five-factor solution, congruence 
coefficients were generated for all pairs of factors between all orthogonal 
pairs of respondent groups. For example, Factor 1 of group 1 was compared 
with each of the five factors in group 2, resulting in five congruence 
coefficients. We repeated this procedure for all possible pairs of factors 
between groups 1 and 2 and performed similar comparisons for all orthogo- 
nal pairs of groups. We named each factor after the items that had factor 
loadings greater than or equal to .40 on that factor. Resulting factors were 
defined as like-named if we judged both to represent the same construct 
based on factor loadings greater than or equal to .40. Table 1 presents the 
mean congruence coefficients and standard deviations of like-named factors 
across the 11 groups. 

For instance, we calculated the mean congruence coefficient for the 
supervisor factor (.95) by taking the average of the congruence coefficients 
generated from the comparison of the supervision factors between all orthog- 
onal pairs of groups. As can be seen in Table 1, the mean like-named congru- 
ence coefficients for each of the five dimensions are very high, with low 
standard deviations, pointing to the stability of the traditional five-factor 
solution across groups of respondents. 

Factors were defined as differently-named if they were judged to repre- 
sent different constructs in two groups. The mean congruence coefficients 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Congruence Coefficients of *Like-named" Factor 
Comparisons across All Sample Comparisons 
for Five-Factor Solution 





Factors Means Standard Deviations 
Supervision .95 .01 
Co-workers .95 .02 
Work .91 03 
Promotions .95 .03 
Pay .86 .05 


for differently-named factor comparisons were very low (x = .31, s.d. = .10), 
again suggesting the stability of the traditional five-factor solution. 


Stability of the Nine-Factor Solution 


The procedure used in assessing the stability of the nine-factor solution 
(Yeager, 1981) was somewhat different from the procedure used in assessing 
the stability of the five-factor solution. In the second case, we were assessing . 
a specific, empirical, dimensional structure for stability in different situations. 
Therefore, we used the matrix of factor loadings generated in Yeager's (1981) 
study as a target for comparison. Congruence coefficients were computed for 
all pairs of factors between this target and the 11 groups of respondents. 

Considering the supervision factors first, the factors for supervisory 
ability/job knowledge and supervisory interpersonal relations found by Yea- 
ger (1981) were replicated in 9 of the 11 comparison groups. The mean 
congruence coefficient for the supervisory ability/job knowledge factor in 
these 9 comparisons was .93, with a standard deviation of .04. The mean 
congruence coefficient for the supervisory interpersonal relations factor in 
the 9 comparisons where this factor emerged was .92, with a standard devia- 
tion of .02. The traditional JDI supervision scale remained intact in samples 
3 (agricultural employees) and 11 (midwestern manufacturing employees). 

The traditional co-worker factor split in 8 of the 11 comparison groups. 
However, the split matched the Yeager (1981) co-worker factors in only 5 of 
these 8 groups. These five were groups 1, 4, 9, 10, and 11 (see the Appendix 
for descriptions). The mean congruence coefficient for the five comparisons 
of the co-workers' ability factor with Yeager's target was .93, with a standard 
deviation of .01. Likewise, the mean congruence coefficient for the corres- 
ponding five comparisons on the factor for co-workers' interpersonal rela- 
tions was .91, with a standard deviation of .03. 

Yeager's challenging-work factor emerged in all 11 of the comparison 
samples. The mean congruence coefficient was .90, with a standard devia- 
tion of .02. The frustration-with-work factor Yeager found was replicated in 
10 of the 11 groups. This factor did not emerge in group 9 (working students). 
The mean congruence coefficient for the 10 groups in which this factor 
emerged was .77, with a standard deviation of .08. The fulfillment-in-work 
factor emerged only in group 5 (allied health professionals). 
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The traditional promotion scale remained intact in all 11 of the compari- 
son groups, resulting in a mean congruence coefficient of .92, with a stan- 
dard deviation of .04. 

The traditional pay scale emerged in 9 of the 11 comparison groups, 
resulting in a mean congruence coefficient of .92, with a standard deviation 
of .04. The traditional pay factor split in groups 1 (pharmacists in North 
Carolina) and 5 (allied health professionals). These two pay factors seem to 
represent actual levels of pay and equity of pay dimensions.* 


DISCUSSION 
Five-Factor Solution 


The data suggest that the five traditional JD] dimensions (supervision, 
co-workers, pay, promotion, and work) are very stable across a wide variety 
of situations and groups of respondents. This result is important given the 
widespread use of the JDI in the measurement of the satisfaction construct 
(O’Connor et al., 1978; Yeager, 1981). Given the results of this study, practi- 
tioners and researchers who use the JDI can be confident that its dimensional- 
ity is not sample-specific. As with any psychometric measure, users of the 
JDI are encouraged to check the dimensionality of the instrument if possible. 
However, given the strong evidence for the stability of the five-factor solution, 
users of the JDI need not be concerned that the traditional five-factor struc- 
ture is inappropriate. 


Nine-Factor Solution 


Although the data are not unequivocal enough to suggest that the JDI 
should be rescored on a new scheme reflecting more than the traditional five 
dimensions, a number of factors emerged consistently enough to suggest that 
these factors could be refined into new scales in future revisions of the JDI. 

The two supervision factors (supervisory ability/job knowledge and inter- 
personal relations) emerged in 9 of the 11 groups of respondents. Smith and 
colleagues (1974) obtained two similar supervision factors. 

The empirical split of the JDI supervision dimension corresponds to a 
theoretical discussion of satisfaction with supervision presented by Locke 
(1976). Locke suggested that the relationship between supervisors and 
subordinates is based on two types of attraction: functional attraction and 
entity attraction. Functional attraction for a supervisor depends on the extent 
to which a subordinate sees that supervisor as providing or helping the 
subordinate obtain important job values. It corresponds to a large extent with 
the supervisory ability/job knowledge factor identified in the present study. 
The items consistently loading on this factor, for example, included influen- 
tial, up-to-date, tells me where I stand, knows job well, and around when 


1 Tables of the factor loadings, and more detailed tables of the congruence coefficients for 
both the five- and nine-factor solutions can be obtained from the first author. 
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needed. Supervisors with such characteristics certainly could help subordi- 
nates obtain their desired objectives or job values. 

According to Locke (1976), entity attraction is based upon the extent to 
which subordinates like supervisors or perceive them as fundamentally sim- 
ilar to themselves in basic attitudes, values, and philosophies. This type of 
attraction clearly corresponds to the factor for supervisory interpersonal 
relations obtained in the present study. Locke suggested that measures 
attempting to assess satisfaction with a supervisor should reflect these two 
dimensions. Given Locke's theoretical discussion and the consistent empiri- 
cal split of the supervision scale, future research on the JDI should focus on 
refining the supervision scale into two scales reflecting (1) ability and job 
knowledge, and (2) interpersonal relations. 

This scale refinement may prove useful to researchers in several areas, 
including supervisory leadership. Leadership researchers have been attempt- 
ing for a number of years to define clearly a relationship between variables 
measuring leaders’ behaviors and outcome variables such as satisfaction 
with supervisors (Bass, 1981; Korman, 1966). Data have suggested that rat- 
ings of leaders' initiating-structure behavior have not typically been related 
to satisfaction with these supervisors (Korman). Perhaps the reason for this 
disappointing result is that a leader's structuring behavior is related to only 
: one type of satisfaction with supervision, satisfaction with ability and job 
knowledge, or functional attraction. Similarly, a supervisor's consideration 
behavior may be most highly related to satisfaction with the supervisor's 
interpersonal characteristics, or entity attraction. Unless satisfaction with 
supervision is precisely measured in terms of a refined scale, relationships 
between variables measuring leaders' behaviors and satisfaction with super- 
vision may not clearly emerge. 

Two of Yeager's (1981) three work factors (challenging work and frustra- 
tion with work) were replicated consistently. A major problem in both the 
present study and Yeager's study arises in naming these factors. The items 
loading consistently on the factor for challenging work (fascinating, routine, 
boring, good, creative, challenging, simple, and gives sense of accomplish- 
ment) perhaps are best thought of as core items for the dimension of satisfac- 
tion with the work itself. Only two items loaded consistently on the 
frustration-with-work scale (frustrating and endless). The item “hot” also 
loaded on this scale, although less frequently. These items are perhaps sim- 
ply weak measurements of the construct of interest, satisfaction with the 
work itself, and perhaps should be eliminated or simply rewritten. 

` The split of the co-workers’ scale into ability and interpersonal factors 
was replicated in 5 of the 11 respondent groups. This suggests that the 
traditional scale may be adequate in many situations. However, in jobs requir- 
ing interaction among co-workers and at least moderate skill, these dimen- 
sions may be of interest. Thus, refinement of the co-workers' items into two 
scales might be useful. Finally, as in the Yeager (1981) study, the traditional 
pay and promotion scales appeared adequate. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, three general conclusions can be made: First, practitioners 
and researchers currently using the JDI in its present form can be confident 
that the instrument behaves consistently over a wide variety of situations. 
Second, dimensional splits found by Yeager (1981) in the supervision and 
co-workers’ scales occurred consistently enough to warrant further investi- 
gation. Third, several items on the work scale should be revised, or else 
subscales we identified should be conceptually defined more clearly. 

As a final point, the factor structures investigated in the present study 
should be examined with alternative methods, such as confirmatory factor 
analysis.” If use of other methods verifies the conclusions we reached, even 
more confidence can be placed in the results, and these conclusions could be 
viewed as independent of either method. 


? LISREL (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1984) could be used, for example. 
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APPENDIX 


The following briefly describes groups of respondents and gives their sizes. 

Group 1. Pharmacists located in a southeastern state (n — 376). 

Group 2. Pharmacists located in a midwestern state (n — 196). 

Group 3. Employees of a midwestern agricultural company (n= 315). 

Group 4. Junior college graduates located in a western state who graduated between 1962 
and 1971 (n —494). 

Group 5. Allied health professionals including medical dieticians, physical therapists, oc- 
cupational therapists, and medical technologists, located in the Midwest (n — 803). 

Group 6. Engineers, geologists, and geophysicists (n — 477). 

Group 7. Managers from diverse organizations (n — 715). 

Group 8. Employees drawn from all hospital jobs in an urban midwestern hospital (n= 
811). 

Group 9. Working students located in a southwestern city (n — 222). 

Group 10. Employees from a nuclear power plant construction site, including managers, 
engineers, clerical workers, and engineering aides (n —672). 

Group 11. Employees of a manufacturing organization in the Midwest (n — 506). 
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Quality circles are small groups of employees from the same department 
who voluntarily and regularly meet in order to identify, analyze, and solve 
problems related to workgroups. Many leaders of U.S. industry believe that 
quality circles are a major cause of the success of their Japanese competitors. 
As a result, in the past ten years many U.S. companies have implemented 
such programs (Lawler & Mohrman, 1985). But how effective are quality 
circles? Do they produce the tangible benefits, such as increased productivity, 
and intangible ones, such as reduced management-worker conflict, that their 
proponents claim? To date, there has been very little evaluative research on 
quality circles. In fact, some studies fail to provide evidence that they are 
effective. Cox and Norris (1983) reported that members of quality circles 
were actually less productive and more frequently absent than were employ- 
ees from the same organization who were not members. In addition, Cox and 
Norris found no differences between the work performance, absenteeism, 
and tardiness of members of quality circles before and six months after their 
joining a group. 

Rather than assuming uniformly that quality circles are either effective 
or ineffective, it probably makes more sense to adopt a contingency approach. 
Some groups will be effective whereas others will not. Thus, the conceptual 
and empirical task is to identify the factors that predict the success of quality 
circles. Theory and research on process and effectiveness in small groups 
may provide some useful leads. Building on the work of McGrath (1964), 
Steiner (1972), and others, Hackman and Morris (1975) suggested that a 
group's effectiveness is a function of three summary variables: effort, knowl- 
edge and skills, and strategies for task performance. The extent to which the 
summary variables are present is a result of processes of group interaction, 
which in turn are a function of a number of input variables. One likely input 
variable is the initial composition of group members. Simply put, groups are 
more apt to function effectively if their individual members possess the 
skills necessary to do so. 

In addition to the literature on small group effectiveness, several concep- 
tual analyses of the factors affecting the success of quality circles exist. 


The authors thank Dick Chase, Gerrit Wolf, and two anonymous reviewers for their insightful 
comments on an earlier version of the manuscript. We are also indebted to the University of 
Arizona for its research support. 
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Wood, Hull, and Azumi (1983) speculated that “two conditions are neces- 
sary for the successful implementation of a QC program. First, employees 
have to believe that their support and participation will benefit themselves 
as well as the organization. The second condition is that participants in QCs 
must be well trained in the group dynamics and problem-solving methods 
that are part of the QC technology” (1983:41). 

Integrating these remarks about small group performance in general and 
the effectiveness of quality circles in particular, we propose that such groups 
will be effective to the extent that individual, group, and organizational 
input variables elicit the two conditions that Wood and colleagues (1983) 
posited as necessary for their success. We focused on a variable at the indi- 
vidual level: the self-esteem of group members. Recent research on personal- 
ity has shown that self-esteem is positively related to both conditions that 
Wood and coauthors deemed necessary for a quality circle’s success. In 
particular, individuals with high self-esteem possess a greater sense of self- 
efficacy than individuals with low self-esteem (Bandura, 1977) and thus are 
more apt to believe that such actions as giving support and participating will 
produce successful outcomes. In addition, persons with high self-esteem are 
more poised socially (Zimbardo, 1977), which should enable them to engage 
in the interpersonal behavior necessary for the success of a quality circle. 

In summary, this study was designed to test the hypothesis that the 
self-esteem of members of a quality circle is positively related to the group’s 
success. Positive results would (1) provide some initial support for a contin- 
gency model of the effectiveness of quality circles, and (2) extend into the 
realm of group performance the positive relationship between self-esteem 
and task performance that has been often—though not always—demonstrated 
for individual performance (Hamachek, 1971). 


METHODS 


Participants were 66 employees of a major computer manufacturing plant 
in the southwestern United States. All were members of quality circles that 
met weekly for one hour during a workday. 

At the beginning of a regularly scheduled meeting, the junior author, a 
midlevel manager in the organization, asked participants to complete anony- 
mously a brief questionnaire “for research purposes." The questionnaire 
included the revised Janis-Field self-esteem scale (Eagly, 1967), which con- 
sists of 18 items. Subjects had to rate on 5-point scales the frequency with 
which the items were self-descriptive, ranging from 1 — very often to 5 — prac- 
tically never. Items included: “In general, how confident do you feel about 
your abilities?" and “How often do you feel that you handled yourself well 
at a social gathering?" In a review of the psychometric properties of self- 
esteem scales, Robinson and Shaver (1973) characterized this measure as 
one of the best for use with normal adults. Perhaps the best evidence of the 
measure's validity stems from the results of no fewer than 15 experiments, 
conducted by Brockner and his colleagues (e.g., Brockner, Davy, & Carter, 
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1985; Brockner & Guare, 1983), in which the Janis-Field scale was used to 
assess self-esteem. In these studies, individuals with high self-esteem always 
differed from those with low self-esteem on the dependent variables of inter- 
est in the expected direction. 

A quality circle was designated as relatively successful if it had gener- 
ated at least two solutions to problems that upper level management actually 
accepted and implemented.* 

Nine quality circles, ranging in size from 3 to 12 members, participated 
in the study. The groups had been meeting regularly from 3 to 12 months. 
Using the criterion just described, we determined that four quality circles 
were successful, and five were unsuccessful. The groups’ organizational 
responsibilities consisted of a variety of blue-collar and subprofessional 
functions, including quality control, manufacturing, purchasing, and ship- 
ping. It is important to mention that the functions of successful and unsuc- 
cessful groups did not appreciably differ. For example, of the three groups 
whose function was quality control, one was successful whereas two were 
not. 

The measurements of self-esteem and of the quality circle’s degree of 
success were conducted independently of one another. When members com- - 
pleted the self-esteem scale, they were unaware that their ratings were going 
to be statistically compared to the group’s success. Moreover, at the time that 
we Classified the groups as successful or unsuccessful, we were unaware of 
the self-esteem levels of the participants. 


RESULTS 


For each of the nine quality circles, we computed the mean self-esteem 
score of its individual members. For the successful groups, the means were 
69.80, 70.42, 71.00, and 73.57. For the unsuccessful groups, the means were 
63.75, 63.75, 65.86, 66.00, and 69.00. The lack of any overlap between the 
distributions of mean self-esteem scores for the successful and unsuccessful 
groups was striking. The mean level of self-esteem of the successful groups 
was significantly higher than that of the unsuccessful groups (71.20 and 
65.67; t, = 4.21, p < .001). 

It is possible that the size of quality circles covaried with self-esteem or 
group success and thereby rendered spurious the positive association between 
the second two variables. However, there was no relationship between the 
size of a quality circle and the average level of self-esteem of its members (r, = 
.12). In addition, size was not significantly larger for successful quality 
circles compared to unsuccessful ones (X = 8.5 and 6.4 members, t, = 1.10). 


! In addition, a staff advisor whose organizational role was to oversee the quality circle 
program provided a subjective appraisal of the quality and quantity of each group's presenta- 
tions to top management. Not surprisingly, this advisor's evaluations matched the classifica- 
tions we made using the more objective criterion. 
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The length of time that the group members had met also could have 
rendered the relationship between self-esteem and a quality circle’s perfor- 
mance artifactual, if longevity were related to either of those two variables. 
However, there was no association between group longevity and self-esteem 
(r, = .09). Furthermore, the longevity of the successful groups was virtually 
identical to that of the unsuccessful groups (X = 9.50 and 9.00 months, t, = 
0.20). 


DISCUSSION 


Quality circles have recently received considerable attention from organi- 
zational scholars and practitioners, but most conceptual analyses of these 
groups lack empirical data (Lawler & Mohrman, 1985; Wood et al., 1983). The 
present findings are thus noteworthy in that they represent one of the few 
empirical attempts to delineate the factors associated with the task perfor- 
mance of quality circles (cf. Dean, 1984; Griffin & Wayne, 1984). 

In this study, the mean self-esteem level of the individuals in each 
quality circle was highly predictive of the group’s task performance. Success- 
ful and unsuccessful circles did not differ in their size, longevity, or organiza- 
tional function. Moreover, self-esteem was uncorrelated with group size, 
longevity, or function, thereby discounting the possibility that the relation- 
ship between self-esteem and performance was a spurious function of any of 
these variables. 

The present study does have a number of limitations that it may be 
useful to discuss as we consider avenues for future research. Given the 
nature of the task facing members of quality circles, perhaps the mean level 
of all group members’ self-esteem is not the most appropriate central ten- 
dency measure. For example, if the task performed by quality circles is 
disjunctive, only the self-esteem of the most competent member may be 
predictive of group success. If the task of quality circles is conjunctive, the 
self-esteem of the least competent member may be most predictive of group 
success.” Accordingly, we conducted several additional analyses, first estab- 
lishing that the mean self-esteem level of the individual possessing the high- 
est self-esteem was 80.75 in the successful groups and 75.00 in the unsuc- 
cessful groups (t, = 2.00, p < .05). This difference grew even larger when the 
mean self-esteem levels of the two individuals possessing the highest self- 
esteem in the successful (79.63) and unsuccessful (73.00) groups were com- 
pared (t, = 2.46, p « .025). 

Second, the mean self-esteem level of the individual possessing the 
lowest self-esteem was greater in the successful (60.00) than in the unsuc- 
cessful (55.20) groups. This difference did not attain significance (t, = 1.37, 


? According to Steiner (1972), disjunctive tasks are those that permit any single member to 
supply the group's product. Said differently, on disjunctive tasks groups perform at the level of 
the most competent member. Conjunctive tasks require all group members to supply the group's 
product; thus, groups with such tasks perform at the level of the least competent member. 
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p <.11). However, when we compared the mean self-esteem levels of the two 
individuals possessing the lowest self-esteem in the successful (62.00) and 
unsuccessful (56.40) groups, a significant difference did emerge (t, = 2.04, 
p < .05). In short, regardless of the conceptualization of the task quality 
circles’ members face, and regardless of the associated unit of analysis, the 
conclusion is the same: there is a positive association between group members’ 
self-esteem and the group’s success. 

One possible limitation of our findings is that they were based on a 
relatively small population; we studied only 66 workers organized into nine 
quality circles, thereby calling into question the external validity our results. 
The results of a study conducted concurrently by Griffin and Wayne (1984) 
are relevant to this question. The participants in that study were 457 employ- 
ees organized into 44 quality circles. Griffin and Wayne also observed a 
significant (p < .001) positive relationship between the success of groups 
and the mean self-esteem level of their members, suggesting that the present 
findings are generalizable. 

This study employed an objective performance criterion—whether a qual- 
ity circle had at least two solutions accepted and implemented by manage- 
ment. Of course, it is important to know whether the solutions proposed by 
the successful groups actually produced favorable outcomes like increased 
productivity or reduced costs. In short, future researchers would be well 
advised to include additional objective measures of quality circles’ task per- 
formance in their studies. 

The results reported here do not specify any cause of the relationship 
between self-esteem and the success of quality circles. As in any correla- 
tional study, three causal explanations are possible. The first possibility is 
that self-esteem caused performance. Small group research (Hackman & 
Morris, 1975; McGrath, 1964) has posited that a variety of inputs can affect a 
group’s performance. Among them are the attitudes and personalities that 
individuals bring to a group. Furthermore, Wood and coauthors (1983) 
implied that individuals with high self-esteem may be more likely to possess 
the skills requisite for a quality circle’s success. If this-analysis of the present 
results is correct, an important task for future research is to delineate the 
precise processes of group interaction that mediate the relationship between 
self-esteem and performance in quality circles (Hackman & Morris, 1975). 

The second possibility is that performance of the quality circle caused 
self-esteem. Although self-esteem is typically conceived of as a fairly stable 
trait, it is also quite possible that individuals' self-esteem fluctuates to some 
extent across situations having different self-evaluative implications. Meas- 
uring self-esteem in the context of a quality circle meeting may have made 
favorable or unfavorable thoughts associated with the group's performance 
salient to members. Such thoughts as “I belong to a competent, successful 
group" could have temporarily affected their self-esteem. 

The third possibility is that self-esteem and performance are related 
because of their common covariation with other factors. For example, it is 
possible that the two attributes believed to lead to the success of a quality 
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circle, problem-solving ability and skill in group processes, are correlated. 
with both self-esteem and performance. Perhaps individuals who are skilled 
in group process have higher self-esteem and also facilitate effective perfor- 
mance of quality circles. 

The specification of the causal relationships between self-esteem and 
the performance of quality circles remains an important task for future 
research. However, it should be emphasized that the mere existence of a 
correlation between these two variables has several practical and theoretical 
implications. At the practical level, if it appears that a quality circle contains 
mainly persons with low self-esteem, management should take steps to ensure 
that the group does not fall into a vicious cycle of poor performance and 
continued low self-esteem. For instance, management should be especially 
careful to praise or encourage any meritorious work, such as useful sugges- 
tions about existing problems, that emerges from such groups. 

_ At the theoretical level, the results support the conceptual foundation 
upon which this study was based. As a general rule, quality circles are 
neither effective or ineffective—rather, some will produce favorable outcomes 
and others will not. One of the tasks confronting future researchers studying 
such groups is to specify the factors associated with their success. There are 
undoubtedly many other individual, group, and organizational variables that 
also moderate the effectiveness of quality circles. 
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Recently, management scholars have devoted increasing attention to the 
issues of scarcity and criticality of resources in universities. Two studies 
(Pfeffer & Moore, 19802; Salancik & Pfeffer, 1974) examined the relationship 
between resource scarcity and the use of power in university budgeting. 
Cameron (1983) and Whetten (1981) described adaptations of universities to 
decline and to scarcity of resoürces. Dallam and Hoyt (1983) studied faculties' 
preferences for retrenchment options and found a preference for options that 
would preserve faculty positions, even at the cost of other departmental 
resources. Finally, Salancik and Pfeffer (1974) extended their analysis of 
resource scarcity to the closely related dimension of criticality of departmen- 
tal resources. 


H 
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This study builds on previous work by examining perceptions of the. 
criticality of personnel resources—both support staff and faculty—in times 
of general scarcity of resources in a university college. The focus of the study 
is on the relationship between respondents’ perceptions of the relative criti- 
cality of support staff and faculty and the value respondents place on research. 
We also examined how the level of paradigm development of respondents’ 
academic disciplines moderates this relationship. The results of the study 
have implications for theory and for the practical problem of designing depart- 
mental] retrenchment strategies in universities. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Academic departments in universities have two major personnel com- 
ponents, faculty and support staff. Typically, the role of faculty is to contrib- 
ute to the standard, tripartite departmental mission of teaching, research, 
and service. Support staffs generally have two subcomponents: graduate 
assistants, and classified staff, including secretaries, administrative assistants, 
and technical personnel. 

The typical role of graduate assistants is to help faculty members teach 
and conduct research projects. In the first role, graduate assistants help 
reduce the teaching loads of regular faculty, allowing them to devote more 
time to nonteaching aspects of the departmental mission, especially research. 
In the second role, graduate assistants also contribute to the research function. 
Thus, at least in research-oriented universities, graduate assistants are a vital 
resource for faculty research. 

Classified staff are an equally important resource for research. For 
example, Bingen and Siau (1981) noted that secretaries play an important 
role in administering research grants and contracts, as well as in processing 
research reports and articles. Administrative assistants liberate faculty from 
routine administrative tasks so they can concentrate on research work. Finally, 
in the hard sciences, the operation and maintenance of complex equipment 
make technicians an important resource in research projects. 

To summarize, in research-oriented universities, support staff—graduate 
assistants and classified personnel—are human resources essential to the 
accomplishment of the research function. In times of scarcity, when resource 
constraints or even cutbacks threaten departments, the natural expectation is 
that faculty would give priority to preserving their own positions (Dallam & 
Hoyt, 1983). Thus, during scarcity, they should view faculty as the most 
critical departmental personnel. However, the argument introduced at the 
beginning of this section implies that faculty who are committed to research 
are aware of the criticality of support staff. Accordingly, we expect ` 

Hypothesis 1: The more highly a faculty member values 
research, the greater the perceived criticality of support 
staff relative to faculty positions in times of scarcity. 

This relationship is expected to vary with the development of the para- 
digms of respondents' academic disciplines. Lodahl and Gordon (1972) pre- 
sented data showing that, in disciplines with highly developed paradigms, 
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such as the physical sciences, there is relatively little uncertainty about 
appropriate curriculum content. Thus, compared to those in other disciplines, 
graduate assistants require less supervision in teaching and may be a more 
valuable resource for relieving faculty of teaching duties. Additionally, stan- 
dard vocabularies and accepted bodies of knowledge in disciplines with 
highly developed paradigms facilitate communication and decision making 
with graduate assistants in collaborative research projects. Thus, in both 
indirect and direct support roles, graduate assistants may make a more impor- 
tant contribution to faculty research in high-paradigm disciplines. 

Paradigm development is also associated with differences in levels of 
grant support (Lodahl & Gordon, 1973; Pfeffer & Moore, 1980a) and in the 
use of sophisticated research equipment. The dependence on grants in high- 
paradigm disciplines suggests that secretaries and administrative assistants 
play an especially critical support role for research by administering spon- 
sored funding and processing proposals. Additionally, the use of complex 
equipment for research means that departments in high-paradigm disciplines 
require technical staffs to operate and service equipment (Bresser, 1983). 
This implies that, like graduate assistants, classified staff play a particularly 
important role in supporting faculty research in disciplines with highly 
developed paradigms. 

In sum, we have argued that support staff—graduate assistants and classi- 
fied personnel—are a more important resource for support of faculty research 
in disciplines with highly developed paradigms than in other disciplines. To 
the extent that faculty are aware of this difference, in times of scarcity, 
research-oriented faculty in high-paradigm disciplines should view support 
staff as an especially critical resource to be preserved, even relative to faculty. 
This suggests a moderating effect of paradigm development on the first rela- 
tionship hypothesized. 

Hypothesis 2: The higher the paradigm development of a 
respondent’s academic discipline, the stronger the rela- 
tionship between value placed on research and perceived 
criticality of support staff relative to faculty in times of 
scarcity. —— 


METHODS 
Sample 


Data were collected from members of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences in a major mid western state university. In the year of data collection, 
the university had ten colleges, 1,168 faculty members, and 22,683 students; 
awarded 203 Ph.D. degrees; and spent approximately $14 million, or 20 
percent of its operating budget, on research. The last two figures attest to this 
university's research orientation. 

The College had faced seven years of resource scarcity prior to this 
investigation. For the first five of these years, it had lost positions every year, 
for a 12 percent overall decline in positions. It also suffered 6 and 10 percent 
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declines in total and freshman and sophomore student credit hours. Although 
the College regained positions in the last two of the seven years, an 
unanticipated increase in student credit hours during the latter part of the 
period created scarcity relative to the demand for services. 

Standardized questionnaires were sent to a random sample of 128 fac- 
ulty and administrators, 75 of whom returned completed questionnaires, 
giving a response rate of 59 percent. Teaching faculty composed 51 percent 
of the respondents, and 49 percent were administrators, heads of departments 
or higher level administrators. Seven percent were instructors, assistant 
instructors, or lecturers; 3 percent were assistant professors; 27 percent were 
associate professors; and 63 percent were full professors. Most of the respon- 
dents (93%) had doctoral degrees; their average career age (years since high- 
est degree) was 17, and 95 percent were men. 

Comparisons between respondents and nonrespondents indicated that 
the two groups did not differ significantly on career age, gender, or percent- 
age with doctoral degrees. The respondents, however, had more administra- 
tors and high-ranked faculty. Because these individuals are highly influen- 
tial in university policy making, their prevalence in the group of respondents 
might enhance this study’s practical value. 


Measures 


Dependent variable. Perceived criticality of personnel resources was 
assessed by asking respondents to evaluate, on a 9-point scale, the criticality 
of (1) faculty positions, (2) graduate assistants, and (3) classified staff in times 
of general scarcity of resources. Following Salancik and Pfeffer (1974), we 
defined criticality for respondents as the degree to which a resource was 
needed to maintain their departments’ effective operation. We constructed a 
ratio variable of perceived criticality of support staff relative to faculty by 
averaging each respondent’s ratings of the criticality of graduate assistants 
and classified staff and then dividing this average by the criticality rating for 
faculty positions. Because the distribution of this ratio variable was highly 
skewed (positively), we transformed the original scores to lognormal scores: 
transformed score = In{ratio + 1). The constant of 1 was added to the ratio to 
avoid the inconvenience of negative scores. 

Independent variable. The value respondents placed on research was 
assessed by asking them to rank a set of criteria according to how they would 
use them in determining the overall merit of a department (10 = most 
important, 1 = least important). One criterion was the number of doctoral 
degrees awarded annually. In a research-oriented university, where doctoral 
research is an integral part of the overall research function, high rankings for 
this criterion of merit would indicate that a respondent valued research 
highly. In addition, the number of doctoral degrees granted has been recom- 
mended as a measure of research output (Chan, 1978). A second criterion, 
number and quality of faculty publications and papers presented, also has to 
do with research. We averaged rankings of these two criteria for the measure 
of research orientation. 
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Moderating variable. The development of paradigms was assessed in 
terms of the length of the longest chain of prerequisite courses in a discipline. 
Earlier research (Pfeffer & Moore, 1980b; Salancik, Staw, & Pondy, 1980) 
showed that lengths of prerequisite course chains were highly correlated 
with other measures of paradigm development, such as the length of disserta- 
tions and dissertation abstracts, in several academic disciplines. Prerequisite 
course chains constitute a localized indicator of paradigm development 
(Pfeffer & Moore, 1980b) that takes into account possible differences between 
universities in combinations of specialties making up a discipline. 

Using university catalogs, we coded the longest chain of courses prereq- 
uisite to any single course for each academic discipline that contributed 
respondents. We then ranked the disciplines from longest chain, indicating 
high paradigm development, to shortest chain, indicating low paradigm 
development. Each respondent received a paradigm development score 
equivalent to the rank score for that individual’s discipline. We validated 
our rankings of paradigm development by comparing them to previous rank- 
ings (Pfeffer & Moore, 1980b; Salancik et al., 1980). For the disciplines that 
overlapped, the correlation between our rankings and Pfeffer and Moore’s 
was .79 (p < .01); between our rankings and Salancik and colleagues’, it was 
.86 (p < .01). Table 1 lists the academic disciplines represented in this study, 
their paradigm-development scores, and the number of respondents from 
each discipline. 

Control variables. Because of their potential influence on research orienta- 
tion and perceptions of resource criticality, we included job status (0 = 
teaching faculty; 1 = administrator) and academic rank of respondents as 
controls in the analysis. A third control variable was respondents’ percep- 
tions of the criticality of departmental operating funds in times of scarcity. 
We collected data for this variable in conjunction with those on the per- 
ceived relative criticality of departmental personnel, the dependent variable. 
Because a tradeoff might exist between ratings of the criticality of operating 
funds and personnel, it was necessary to control for the former in order to 
avoid confounding the results. 


Analytic Procedures 


Hypothesis 1 was tested by regressing the dependent variable on research 
orientation, after controlling for job status, academic rank, perceived critical- 
ity of departmental operating funds, and paradigm development. 

Hypothesis 2 was tested by moderated regression. We regressed the 
dependent variable on the five variables mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph and on a cross-product term, respondent's research orientation X para- 
digm development. The cross-product term was used to assess the moderat- 
ing effect of paradigm development on the relationship between research 
orientation and the dependent variable, independent of the main effects of 
paradigm development and research orientation. The sign of the regression 


* A high score indicated a high level of paradigm development. 
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TABLE 1 
Development of Academic Disciplines’ Paradigms? 
Paradigm- Number 
Academic Development of 
Disciplines Ranking Respondents 
Chemistry 1.5 5 
Physics 1.5 2 
Computer science 3 2 
Mathematics 4 1 
Geology 5 1 
Radiation biophysics 6 2 
East Asian languages 7 2 
Psychology 8 5 
Classics 9.5 2 
Economics 9.5 1 
Biological sciences 11 7 
French/Italian 13 2 
Germanic languages 13 1 
Speech/drama 13 5 
Human development 15 5 
Slavic languages 16 2 
Geography 17 2 
Spanish/Portuguese 18 1 
English 20 5 
Interdisciplinary studies 20 1 
Sociology 20 2 
Microbiology 22 3 
Anthropology 25 2 
History 25 3 
Political science 25 3 
Religious studies 25 2 
Soviet & East European studies 25 1 
Latin American studies 28.5 1 
Western civilization 28.5 2 


N 
e 
E 


Total number of respondents 


* Lower numbers indicate higher levels of paradigm development. 
b For two respondents, academic discipline could not be determined. 


coefficient for the cross-product term provides information on how the rela- 
tionship between the independent and dependent variables changes across 
levels of the moderating variable. A positive sign indicates that the greater 
the score on the moderating variable, the more positive the relationship 
between the independent and dependent variables. If a cross-product term is 
statistically significant, the main effects of the component variables that 
appear in the same equation must be interpreted with caution (Fry & Slocum, 
1984).? Table 2 presents the descriptive statistics and zero-order correlations 
for the study's variables. 


? For further discussion of moderated regression, see Saunders (1956) and Zedeck (1971). 
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TABLE 2 
Descriptive Statistics and Zero-Order Correlations 
for Study Variables 

Variables Means s.d. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Job status? 0.49 0.50 — .29** .16 —.01 02 —.01 -—.03 
2. Academic rank 3.48 0.84 —  .30** 06 .22* 17 .07 
3. Perceived criticality of - 

departmental operating 

funds 6.13 2.02 = .06 .06 07 —.11 
4. Paradigm development? 15.66 7.94 - 18  .93** 42 
5. Research orientation 6.67 1.39 - .50** .25** 
6. Research orientation X 

paradigm development 108.11 63.85 - .22* 
7. Perceived criticality of 

support staff relative to 

faculty* 0.65 0.28 -= 


3 Dichotomous variable coded 0 or 1. 
> High score means high level of paradigm development. 
€ Lognormal scores. 
*p < .10, two-tailed tests 
**p < .05, two-tailed tests 


RESULTS 


The results in the column entitled linear model in Table 3 show a posi- 
tive relationship (b = .0458, s.e. = .0269, p < .05) between research orienta- 
tion and the dependent variable. Results in the column entitled moderated 
model show that paradigm development positively moderated this relation- 
ship, as indicated by the positive coefficient for the cross-product term, 
research orientation X paradigm development. Thus, the results support 
Hypotheses 1 and 2. 

Additional analyses were performed on the two components of support 
staff: graduate assistants and classified staff. We constructed two ratio 
variables, transforming original scores to lognormal scores, and used them as 
dependent variables. These variables were (1) perceived criticality of gradu- 
ate assistants relative to faculty, and (2) perceived criticality of classified 
staff relative to faculty. For each new dependent variable, we repeated the 
analyses performed for the original dependent variable, but also controlled 
for the perceived criticality of the personnel resource omitted from each new 
dependent variable. Results indicated that the same pattern of relationships 
existed. Respondents' research orientation was positively related to both the 
perceived criticality of graduate assistants relative to faculty (b = .0486, s.e. = 
.0315, p < .10) and to the perceived criticality of classified staff relative to 
faculty (b = .0397, s.e. = .0283, p < .10). Further, paradigm development 
positively moderated both these relationships, as shown by the positive 
coefficients (b — .0120 and .0093, s.e. — .0052 and .0047, p « .05 and .05) for 
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TABLE 3 
Results of Regression Analysis for Perceived Criticality 
of Support Staff Relative to Faculty? 





Unstandardized Coefficients 


Linear Moderated 
Predictors Model Model 
Job status —.0164 .0116 
(.0749) (.0738) 
Academic rank .0216 —.0229 
(.0471) (.0503) 
Perceived criticality of departmental —.0192 —.0145 
operating funds (.0187) (.0182) 
Paradigm development ` .0029 —.0635* 
(.0046) (.0315) 
Research orientation .0458* —.0981 
(.0269) (.0725) 
Research orientation X paradigm .0095* 
development (.0045) 
R? = .09 16 
Fs 55 = 1.04 Fesa = 1.67 


a Coefficients are unstandardized regression coefficients (b's). Values in parentheses are the 
standard errors of the coefficients. 

*p < .05, one-tailed tests for hypothesized relationships, predicted in advance. 

tp < .05, two-tailed tests for control variables. 


the cross-product terms. Taken together, these results provide additional 
support for the relationships hypothesized in this study.? 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study’s findings suggest that, in times of scarcity, research-oriented 
faculty and administrators view support staff as more critical relative to 
faculty than do their colleagues who value research less. Further, the rela- 
tionship between research orientation and perceived criticality of support 
staff relative to faculty is significantly stronger in academic disciplines with 


3 To provide some assurance that other values of respondents did not have similar relation- 
ships with our dependent variables, we repeated the analyses reported in this paper, substitut- ` 
ing a measure of teaching orientation for the measure of research orientation. The teaching- 
orientation measure was constructed by averaging respondents’ rankings of two criteria of 
departmental merit related to teaching: the quality of departmental teaching and the number of 
undergraduate credit hours taught. Data on these variables were collected in conjunction with 
the criteria that formed our measure of research orientation. Results showed that teaching 
orientation did not have a significant linear relationship with any of our dependent variables, 
and there were no significant moderating effects of paradigm development on any of these 
relationships. 
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highly developed paradigms. These findings are consistent with past research 
that has examined the use of graduate assistants and classified staff in disci- 
plines of varying levels of paradigm development (Bresser, 1983; Lodahl & 
Gordon, 1972). 

Because this study was conducted in a university college experiencing 
resource scarcity, inferences from its results are appropriate to conditions of 
scarcity. Similar findings might be observed under conditions of abundance, 
a possibility that cannot be tested empirically with these data. However, 
Pfeffer and Moore (1980b), among others, argued that scarcity of resources 
increases conflict. Since conflict threatens consensus and the power of group 
norms, scarcity may enhance the effects of certain individual values on 
perceptions. Further, Pfeffer and Moore’s (1980b) analysis suggests that scar- 
city may augment the importance of differences in paradigm development 
and associated differences in consensus. In sum, scarcity may increase the 
effects of research orientation and paradigm development on perceptions of 
criticality of resources. Future research could test this hypothesis by examin- 
ing the generalizability of our findings to conditions of abundance. 

These results reinforce the utility of considering variations in contextual 
and individual characteristics simultaneously when explaining organiza- 
tional behavior (Rousseau, 1978). The contextual attribute we measured was 
the paradigm development of respondents’ academic disciplines, which inter- 
acts with their orientations toward research to influence their assessments of 
the criticality of support staff and faculty in times of scarcity. Future research- 
ers might examine the moderating effects of other contextual attributes, such 
as type of decline confronting an organization (Zammuto & Cameron, 1985), 
on perceptions of the criticality of resources. 

Finally, the results of this study suggest a contingency approach to depart- 
mental retrenchment. In academic departments with many research-oriented 
faculty members, particularly departments in high-paradigm disciplines, 
retrenchment is likely to be most acceptable if it makes preserving the posi- 
tions of support staff as well as faculty a priority. In departments with fewer 
research-oriented faculty, and particularly those in low-paradigm disciplines, 
acceptance of retrenchment may not be so dependent on preserving support 
staff. Thus, university administrators might vary their proposals for depart- 
mental retrenchment depending on the contexts and values of the depart- 
ments involved, instead of proposing standard, across-the-board cuts in 
resources. However, extensive replication research should take place before 
administrators base specific retrenchment decisions on these suggestions. 
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ASSESSING THE VALIDITY OF THE COX, ZMUD, AND 
CLARK MATERIAL-REQUIREMENTS-PLANNING 
AUDIT INSTRUMENT 


ANGELO J. KINICKI 
Arizona State University 
JEFF E. HEYL 
University of Colorado at Denver 
THOMAS E. CALLARMAN 
Arizona State University: 


Implementing material requirements planning (MRP) systems is poorly 
understood, perhaps because previous research has examined this process 
with methodologies that limit ability to validate results. There have been 
significant efforts to. develop sophisticated MRP auditing instruments 
(Anderson, Schroeder, Tupy, & White, 1982; Blasingame & Weeks, 1981; 
Cox, Zmud, & Clark, 1981), but these instruments have not been validated. 
The purpose of this study was to conduct a partial validation of the MRP 
Audit Instrument designed by Cox and his colleagues. 


RESEARCH ON MRP IMPLEMENTATION 


Most of the literature on implementing MRPs comes from reports of 
practitioners and consultants. Recent research, however, broadened its per- 
spective by examining the status of MRP implementations in industry as a 
whole. In one of the most comprehensive studies to date, Schroeder, 
Anderson, Tupy, and White (1981) found that MRP users reported improve- 
ments in inventory turnover, lead times of deliveries, and a host of other 
benefits. Findings of a second comprehensive study (White, Anderson, 
Schroeder, & Tupy, 1982) indicated that organizations encountered similar 
problems during implementation, including education of personnel and lack 
of top management support. Unfortunately, neither study presented the ques- 
tionnaire used nor any supporting evidence for its validity. 

Lately the literature has concentrated on examining the process of MRP 
implementation and on developing measuring instruments that evaluate this 
process (Blasingame & Weeks, 1981; Cox et al., 1981). Blasingame and Weeks 
developed a survey to assess organizational readiness for implementation of 
an MRP. Although the survey is grounded in theory, its 1-item scales are 
problematic because they prohibit the calculation of any index of reliabil- 
ity—a necessary condition for establishing a measuring instrument's validity 
(Nunnally, 1978). Cox and colleagues developed an MRP audit instrument to 
assess the two dimensions of successful implementation, derived from Schultz 
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and Slevin (1975), that theit model identified. They wrote that successful 
implementation 


is viewed as a dual construct involving technical validity and 
organizational validity. Technical validity refers to the capabil- 
ity of the information system to function as required; . . . organ- 
izational validity refers to the compatibility of the information 
system with the emotional, political, and cultural realities of the 
organization (Cox et al., 1981: 388). 


Their instrument's measure of technical validity assesses the existence 
of functional and supporting subsystems that are necessary to implement an 
MRP effectively. Questions are diagnostic rather than attitudinal and require 
simple yes/no responses. Five technical areas are evaluated: technical design, 
master scheduling/capacity planning, information quality, inventory man- 
agement, and rescheduling. The instrument measures organizational valid- 
ity along five subdimensions: support of the system/resistance to change, 
communication, user education, user participation, and complexity of design. 
The questions are attitudinal and have 6-point response formats. 

Cox and colleagues administered their MRP audit instrument to 18 
respondents from a manufacturing firm that had implemented an MRP system. 
Results indicated that the technical system was not properly designed and 
that employees perceived the system as too complicated and difficult to use. 
Like previous researchers, these authors did not report any evidence to sub- 
stantiate the validity or reliability of their instrument. 

In summary, it is apparent that past research is based predominantly 
upon case studies and measuring instruments that lack any evidence of 
validity. The present research attempted to address this problem by examin- 
ing the content validity of Cox and colleagues' construct of organizational 
validity from two perspectives. Study 1 follows a judgmental approach, and 
study 2 a factor analytical approach. Additionally, study 2 assessed re- 
liabilities for the subdimensions within both the organizational and techni- 
cal validity constructs. 


STUDY 1 


One way to determine whether a set of items represents a defined domain 
of content is to have a panel of experts assign test items to the theoretical 
facets underlying the content domain (American Psychological Association, 
1985). If the items represent the specified content domain, judges should 
correctly assign items to the facets or dimensions in which they belong. Lack 
of agreement indicates that either the items are not independent or that they 
are measuring extraneous content. 


Methods 


Sampling and procedures. A questionnaire was sent to 38 members of 
the American Production and Inventory Control Society and to six academics 
specializing in operations management. These individuals returned 26 
questionnaires, resulting in a response rate of 59 percent. 
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The questionnaire asked respondents to assign each of the 74 randomly 
ordered items composing Cox and colleagues’ organizational validity con- 
struct into one of the following categories: (1) support of the system/resistance 
to change, (2) communications, (3) personnel/user education, (4) user 
participation, (5) complexity of design, (6) none of these, and (7) more than 
one of these. Cox and his coauthors proposed that the first five categories 
represented the theoretical dimensions underlying organizational validity. 
The questionnaire included detailed definitions based on descriptions pro- 
vided by Cox and colleagues for each dimension. 

Analysis. Choices for each of the seven theoretical categories for each of 
the 74 items were totaled. The normal procedure is to discard items when 50 
to 60 percent of judges do not assign them to the specific theoretical dimen- 
sion in which they belong (cf. Bernardin, 1977; Bernardin, LaShells, Smith, 
& Alvares, 1976), because a lack of agreement indicates that an item is not 
measuring what it is purported to measure. We used a more lenient criterion, 
discarding items only when 50 percent of respondents assigned them to no 
theoretical dimension because only two items were correctly assigned to 
their specific dimensions using the more demanding criterion. 

Reliability of judges was assessed through a procedure developed by 
Schriesheim, Kinicki, and Schriesheim (1979). First, we randomly divided 
respondents into two groups. Then, we computed the number of times that 
each of the 74 items was assigned to each of the seven dimensions for both 
groups. For each of the seven dimensions, correlations were then calculated 
between the two groups of judges across the 74 items. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 shows the 29 items that at least 50 percent of the judges assigned 
to a dimension. Percentages ranged from 50 to 77, indicating relatively low 
agreement. Items 9 and 24 were the only ones correctly assigned to the 
dimensions specified by Cox and colleagues. Moreover, the judges believed 
that items 5, 10, 16, 26, and 27 measured constructs not contained within the 
theoretical domain those authors specified. For dimensions 1 through 7, 
reliability coefficients were .71, .78, .88, .77, .85, .91, and .48, respectively. 
Comparing the percentages reported in Table 1 with the estimates of reliabil- 
ity reveals that judges consistently assigned specific items to similarly incor- 
rect subdimensions. On a theoretical level, these results indicate that the sub- 
dimensions of the organizational validity construct lack content validity. 
Judges consistently agreed that items did not measure the theoretical di- 
mensions that they were purported to measure. 


STUDY 2 


The purpose of study 2 was to identify the dimensions underlying the 29 
items listed in Table 1 through factor analysis. We did not use the remaining 
45 items in any subsequent analyses, because the judgmental analysis revealed 
that these items did not represent any clearly identifiable facet of the content 
domain. 
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Methods 


Sampling and procedures. Random samples of 320 and 46 employees 
were taken from such functional areas as production control, inventory 
control, and manufacturing in two high-tech manufacturing firms located in 
the Southwest. We took the random sample from these areas because employ- 
ees in them had daily involvement with their companies’ MRP systems. 
Their positions were typical of those positions having high levels of interac- 
tion with MRP systems in organizations in general and in these companies in 
particular. Since the two firms produced similar products, and preliminary 
analyses revealed no significant differences on age, gender, and work experi- 
ence of respondents, we based all analyses on the combined samples. A 
79 percent combined response rate yielded a usable sample size of 291. 
Respondents’ average age was 37 years, and 43 percent were men. Average 
organizational tenure was seven years, and three years was the average length 
of time respondents had held their current positions. 

Cox and colleagues’ technical validity construct was applicable to only 
one of the two sites, because it deals with system design issues that are only 
relevant to system design, certain high-level management, and technical 
staff positions. Of 75 recipients, 53 returned the questionnaire. Respondents’ 
average age was 36 years, and 68 percent were men. Average organizational 
tenure was nine years, and three years was the average length of time respon- 
dents had held their current positions. 

Measures. Participants completed 29 items from Cox, Zmud, and Clark’s 
organizational validity construct (see Table 1). Responses were obtained on 
6-point format ranging from 1 = strongly agree to 6 = strongly disagree. We also 
included unknown as a response category, treating such responses as miss- 
ing data. 

The technical validity construct consisted of 64 questions with a yes/no 
response option. Sample items are: shop orders are developed from informa- 
tion provided by the MRP system; a formal master scheduling procedure is 
used; and inventory records have at least 95 percent accuracy. For a com- 
plete list of the items see Clark, Cox, Jesse, and Zmud (1982). |: 

Analysis. A factor-analytic computer program developed by McKelvey 
(1969) was used to analyze the data. This program integrates item analysis 
with factor analysis through an algorithm that maximizes the internal consis- 
tency of the factors and minimizes intercorrelations. Data were initially fac- 
tored by the principal axes method followed by a varimax rotation (Harman, 
1976). The test of eigenvalues > 1.00 was used to determine the number of 
factors to rotate. The next step consisted of picking a criterion for determin- 
ing which items defined a factor. To accomplish this objective, all loadings 
in the factor matrix were raised to the fourth power, emphasizing higher 
loadings. We considered an item to define a factor when its loading on a 
particular factor was three times greater than its loadings on all other factors. 
McKelvey demonstrated that this procedure is superior to several other 
alternatives. We then conducted an iterative process that successively deletes 
items with the lowest loadings from each factor. For each iteration, the final 
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_ output contained estimates of reliability (a) for each factor along with correla- 
tions between factors. We used KR-20 (Kuder & Richardson, 1937) to esti- 
mate reliabilities for the dichotomous variables contained in the measure of 
technical validity. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 shows results of the factor analysis. On the basis of the eigenvalue- 
greater-than-one test (Cattell, 1952; Harman, 1976), the data were repre- 
sented by four underlying factors. We used the item-analysis component of 
McKelvey's (1969) program to identify those items that reliably defined 
the underlying factor structure, presented in Table 1, and based interpreta- 
tions of the derived factors on this analysis. 

This analysis indicated that items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 best represented 
Factor 1 (o = .81). We concluded that items 7 and 8 did not define Factor 1, 
because they produced high cross-loadings with Factor 2, and because their 
inclusion did not appreciably increase the reliability of the first factor. The 
content of items 1 through 6 ranges from satisfaction to the need for a system; 
this factor may be interpreted as a measure of a system's usefulness. Although 
this dimension represents a potentially important construct to assess when 
evaluating an MRP, it is not within the theoretical domain of content Cox 
and colleagues defined. Further, items defining this factor are drawn from 
two different theoretical dimensions of their original instrument, support of 
the system and user participation. 

Consistent with the item loadings presented in Table 1, items 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 optimally defined Factor 2. Since these items describe both design 
teams and design processes, we labeled this factor system design process (a = 
.75). As with Factor 1, Factor 2 did not clearly match any of the theoretical 
dimensions thought to underlie the construct of organizational validity. In 
addition, items composing Factor 2 came from both the communication and 
user-participation subdimensions of the original instrument. ` 

Although item analysis identified items 13, 14, 15, 16, and 21 as best 
representing Factor 3, we are hesitant to interpret this factor for three reasons. 
First, the items come from three different theoretical dimensions identified 
by Cox and colleagues: complexity (items 13 and 15), support of system 
(items 16 and 21), and personnel/user education (item 14). Second, the value 
of coefficient alpha for this factor (.59) was well below the acceptable level 
for basic research (.70) Nunnally (1978: 245) suggested. Finally, as a cohe- 
sive set, the items do not clearly define any specific content domain. 

Items 17 and 18 defined Factor 4 (a — .76), which appears to measure the 
theoretical dimension of complexity. Both of these items came from Cox and 
colleagues' dimension of complexity. 

The analysis of the reliabilities of the technical validity section of the 
questionnaire revealed acceptably high values for all five scales. For the 
scales for system design, master scheduling/capacity planning, information 
quality, and inventory management, a = .88. For the rescheduling scale, a = 
.78. All of these are above the minimum level of reliability suggested by 
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Nunnally (1978); however, although such results are encouraging, it is impor- 
tant to note that reliability is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition of 
validity (Kerlinger, 1973). 


SUMMARY AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Results revealed that Cox, Zmud, and Clark's organizational validity 
scale lacked content validity. All was not lost, however, because results from 
Study 1 suggested that 29 of the original 74 items represented some sort of 
identifiable content. In attempting to define this content domain through 
factor analysis, Study 2 demonstrated that 17 of these items defined three 
underlying factors: system's usefulness, system design process, and com- 
plexity. We advise researchers to use items measuring these factors rather 
than the original 74 items. As these dimensions were empirically derived, 
future research should attempt to further investigate their construct, pre- 
dictive, and concurrent validity. Moreover, although the subdimensions of 
the technical validity construct yielded adequate reliabilities, future research 
is needed to evaluate the validity of this construct as well. 

In a global sense, future research should also develop and validate addi. 
tional MRP auditing instruments. Such measures are needed not only to 
demonstrate convergent and discriminant validity of the presently identified 
dimensions, but also to evaluate other components of MRP implementations 
such as staffing levels and forecasting systems, as White and associates (1982) 
noted. It is important that the development of additional measuring instru- 
ments be firmly grounded in a theoretical model of the process of MRP 
implementation. As Blasingame and Weeks (1981) and White (1980) sug- 
gested, the literature on organizational change might be a logical starting 
point. Other disciplines have developed theories, tools, and techniques that 
might serve research on MRP implementation quite well. For example, Fidler 
and Johnson (1984) discussed the role of communication in effective 
implementation. An accurate understanding of the true processes of MRP 
implementation, built on such a foundation, will improve the ability of 
practitioners to successfully implement such systems. 
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QUALITY PROBLEMS, POLICIES, AND ATTITUDES 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 


DAVID A. GARVIN 
Harvard University 


This study drew on surveys of first-line supervisors in a single, broadly 
representative industry to compare practices and attitudes concerning 
quality in the United States and Japan. It focused on two central issues: 
(1) the changing mix of problems with quality as quality performance 
improves; and (2) the relationships between management commitment 
to quality, workforce commitment to quality, pressure to produce goods 
of high quality, and quality performance. 


The quality of products presents both a problem and an opportunity for 
U.S. manufacturers—a problem, because foreign competitors are often far ahead 
in offering. products of superior quality; an opportunity, because American 
consumers are increasingly concerned about the quality of the goods and 
services that they buy (Barksdale et al., 1982; Center for Policy Alternatives, 
1978; New York Times, 1983). The result has been a heightened interest in 
the management of quality at many U.S. companies (Miller, Nakane, & 
Vollman, 1983: 7—8). 

Much of the interest has focused on three areas: Japanese approaches to 
quality management (Juran, 1978; Schonberger, 1982), the application of 
various statistical techniques (Gitlow & Hertz, 1983; Wood, 1981), and the 
development of formal programs to improve quality (Crosby, 1979; Feigen- 
baum, 1961). Most studies have taken a prescriptive approach, outlining 
the steps to be followed in correcting problems with quality. Few, however, 
have paused to analyze the causes of those problems. 

Quality problems might arise from a number of sources, including poor 
designs, defective materials, shoddy workmanship, and poorly maintained 
equipment. There is little evidence as to whether the mix of these problems 
is the same at companies with different levels of performance. Do companies 
with poor quality face the same problems as those with superior quality? Do 


The author would like to thank Robert Hayes, Janice Klein, William Krasker, Arthur 
Schleifer, Wickham Skinner, Robert Stobaugh, participants in the Production and Operations 
Management Seminar at Harvard Business School, and three anonymous referees for helpful 
comments on earlier drafts of this paper; John Coleman for extraordinarily skillful research 
assistance; the Division of Research at Harvard Business School for financial support; and the 
Nomura School of Advanced Management in Tokyo for arranging and coordinating his trip to 
Japan. 
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Japanese companies face the same set of problems as American firms? These 
issues are important because they have a direct bearing (1) on the policies 
companies should adopt in trying to improve their quality, and (2) on the 
relevance of Japanese approaches to quality management for U.S. com- 
panies. 

Similarly, there has been much debate, but little systematic evidence, on 
the relative responsibilities management and labor have for improving quality. 
For example; many analysts agree that a necessary condition for successful 
quality performance is a management dedicated to that goal (Crosby, 1979: 
7—8; Juran, 1978: 16; Leonard & Sasser, 1982: 168). Support for this claim, 
however, is primarily anecdotal. Studies relating management attitudes to 
quality performance are rare. There is a similar lack of evidence on the 
association between workforce attitudes and quality performance. Although 
a small number of studies have dealt with the subject, they have produced 
conflicting results (Adam, Hershauer, & Ruch, 1981: 154—155). 

This study used data from a single, broadly representative industry— 
room air conditioning—to explore the causes of quality problems and the 
contributors to quality performance in the United States and Japan. It focused 
on two issues: the changing mix of problems as performance improves, and 
the relationship between managements' policies, workers' attitudes, and 
performance. For the most part, this presentation is exploratory and de- 
scriptive. Rather than deriving and testing formal hypotheses, it focuses on 
whether new, relatively systematic data support assorted speculations, 
observations, and predictions scattered in the literature. ` 


FIRST-LINE SUPERVISORS AS RESPONDENTS 


One reason for the paucity of evidence on these topics has been the 
difficulty of securing reliable and representative data. Few companies keep 
comprehensive records of the causes of their problems with quality; still 
fewer periodically assess their organizations' commitments to quality. 
Although such data might be collected through surveys, the possibility of 
bias remains. For example, the responses of workers and managers to ques- 
tions about the causes of their companies' quality problems are likely to 
reflect some degree of self-interest. Choosing well-informed, but somewhat 
impartial respondents might reduce such bias. In this study, first-line super- 
visors (foremen) were surveyed (1) because of their unique organizational 
position, midway between management and labor, and (2) because of their 
familiarity with the day-to-day activities of production, which should give 
them good insight into the causes of problems with quality. 

Officially members of management, first-line supervisors are frequently 
characterized as men in the middle, with little clear allegiance to either 
management or labor (Driscoll, Carroll, & Sprecher, 1978; Roethlisberger, 
1945). An early study concluded that first-line supervisors “do not share in 
the decision-making process which is the core of managerial functions" 
(Wray, 1949: 298); a more recent survey found that only 35 percent of first- 
line supervisors felt that they were “a real part of company management” 
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(Bittel & Ramsey, 1982: 27). Nor do supervisors identify closely with the 
rank-and-file. After reviewing several studies on this topic, Schlesinger and 
Klein concluded that “supervisors are still .. . walking the tightrope between 
management and workers" (1982: 29). 

As a result, supervisors are likely to be less biased observers of the causes 
of quality problems than either management or labor. They are also in an 
excellent position to report on management’s real priorities: the messages 
that are communicated daily, both verbally and formally through evaluation 
and control systems, to shopfloor employees, and that sometimes conflict 
with management’s public proclamations. Because of their contact with 
workers, supervisors are also likely to be reasonably accurate judges of their 
attitudes. 

Japanese supervisors, however, may have different perspectives on these 
issues than American supervisors. In Japan, first-line supervisors tend to 
identify more closely with workers than with management, although split 
loyalties can also be found (Cole, 1971: 186; Nosow, 1981). In part, this 
reflects the process that Japanese firms use to select supervisors, drawing 
them from the general pool of workers. Great weight is attached to the respect 
that workers receive from their peers. Japanese supervisors are also fre- 
quently members of a company’s union, which produces further pressures to 
side with the workforce (Munchus, 1983: 259). In the United States, such 
membership is prohibited by law. Finally, Japanese supervisors are often 
-better trained in the techniques of quality analysis and problem solving than 
their U.S. counterparts, and they have been taught to recognize problems, 
such as design flaws and faulty incoming materials, that originate outside 
their immediate work areas (Cole, 1979: 137—138; Juran, 1981: 10—13). 

These differences have important implications for the expected responses 
of U.S. and Japanese supervisors to questions about quality. Divergence is 
especially likely on questions about the sources of a company’s quality 
problems, because supervisors’ responses must be interpreted as attributions 
in such cases. That is, with incomplete information at their disposal, supervi- 
sors are being asked to infer causality (Berkowitz, 1980: 202—213; Brown, 
1986: 133—194; Fishbein & Ajzen, 1975: 45—52, 188— 215). As Brown pointed 
out, in such circumstances “‘the perceptually salient factor . . . is . . . general- 
ly the factor assigned the larger causal role" (1986: 193). For this reason, 
differences in the training of U.S. and Japanese supervisors might affect their 
interpretations of the causes of problems with quality in their countries 
by affecting the salience of such factors as the quality of product designs 
and of incoming parts and materials. In the same vein, differences among 
U.S. and Japanese supervisors as to their degree of identification with the 
workforce might affect the proportion of quality problems they attribute to 
poor workmanship; according to Brown, “if an observer is made to share the 
perspective of the actor, he will attribute causality not to the actor, but as 
the actor does” (1986: 194). These issues will be considered further when 
supervisors' responses are reported and discussed. 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS 
Attention to Production 


The great emphasis that Japanese companies place on the process of 
manufacturing and on labor relations is now widely acknowledged. Support 
comes from a variety of field studies by both business scholars and sociolo- 
gists (Abernathy, Clark, & Kantrow, 1983; Cole, 1971, 1979; Dore, 1973; 
Hayes, 1981; Marsland & Beer, 1983; Schonberger, 1982; Wheelwright, 1981). 
According to these studies, most Japanese manufacturers pay great attention 
to control of processes, design and maintenance of equipment, housekeeping, 
product handling, and other aspects of production that might affect quality, 
perhaps adversely. Manufacturing excellence is viewed as an important goal. 
Informed observers also suggest that most Japanese companies are strongly 
committed to continuing improvement in their operations (Cole, 1983: 11). 
Defect rates are closely monitored, often with the aid of statistical techniques; 
unanticipated problems result in formal analysis and remedial action. The 
goal of this activity is the accumulation of knowledge that will lead to a 
reduction in process-related errors. 

In the United States, manufacturers have directed less attention to these 
issues. Anecdotal evidence suggests that many U.S, firms have adopted statis- 
tical controls only recently (Main, 1980: 30—31; Rohan, 1983: 72— 79). Defect 
rates are evaluated against "acceptable quality levels" rather than against 
standards of continual improvement (Cole, 1983: 11; Hayes & Wheelwright, 
1984: 362—353), and fine-tuning of production processes is a secondary 
concern. In the opinion of several leading business scholars, U.S. companies 
seldom regard manufacturing excellence as a top management priority (e.g., 
Hayes & Abernathy, 1980: 68—69, 77). 

Japanese companies also place greater emphasis on workforce involve- 
ment and harmonious labor relations than do most American companies. 
Their use of quality control circles for problem solving is one example of this 
approach (Munchus, 1983; Takeuchi, 1981: 9—13); another, observed in 
numerous field studies, is their interest in bottom-up communication and 
consensual decision making (Marsland & Beer, 1983: 52—53, 65). Moreover, 
because Japanese unions are aligned with individual companies, they have 
an important stake in the future of their firms. The result is a supportive and 
cooperative workforce that identifies closely with corporate goals. 

These considerations suggest that Japanese companies will face fewer 
quality problems that arise from deficiencies in production management or 
in workmanship than will comparable U.S. companies. They are also likely to 
experience a smaller proportion of problems in these categories. Although 
Japanese companies are now pursuing quality improvements in areas removed 
from production, such as vendor management and product design (Cole, 
1981: 31—32; Garvin, 1983: 71— 73), their earliest efforts concerned process 
and workforce. The history of the Japanese quality movement suggests that 
the techniques of statistical process control, manufacturing management, 
and worker involvement in problem solving were the primary bases for 
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Japan's post-war improvement in quality (Cole, 1979: 135—137; Kume, 1980: 
21—24). Attention to vendors and designs came more recently, with the 
advent of the total quality control and company-wide quality control 
movements. Because Japanese companies have devoted so much time to 
aspects of quality related to process and workforce, they are likely to ex- 
perience a smaller proportion of quality problems in these areas, especially 
when compared with U.S. firms. 


Commitment to Quality 


For similar reasons, U.S. and Japanese managers and workers are likely 
to be committed to quality improvement to differing degrees. Again, a brief 
history is instructive. When the techniques of statistical quality control were 
first introduced in Japan, they were accompanied by a massive training 
program (Hopper, 1982: 19—29; Juran, 1981: 10—13). Most early efforts : 
focused on upper management. These training programs were well attended, 
and the principles of quality control were quickly disseminated. Among the 
principles emphasized were the close connection between quality improve- 
ment, gains in productivity, and reduction of costs, as well as the desirability 
of focusing on quality improvement to motivate employees (Cole, 1983: 9—10; 
Tribus, 1982, 1983; Tribus & Hollomon, 1982). A number of success stories 
demonstrated the usefulness of this approach, which soon became the stan- 
dard for much of Japanese industry and the driving force behind managers' 
efforts to upgrade manufacturing. Firms later established training programs 
to teach the same principles to foremen and production workers. Several 
business scholars with first-hand experience in Japan have concluded that, 
once these principles gained wide acceptance, a strong commitment to 
quality emerged (Hayes & Wheelwright, 1984: 361—363; Juran, 1978, 1981). 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that at many U.S. companies, a different 
ethic developed (Business Week, 1982: 66—69; Leonard & Sasser, 1982: 
164—166). In the United States today, quality is often considered secondary 
to other goals. Few managers or workers are trained in the principles of 
quality control, and the connection between quality, productivity, and cost 
is often poorly understood. In these circumstances, the commitment of man- 
agers and workers to improving quality is likely to be much weaker than it 
is at comparable Japanese companies. 


Control Systems 


High levels of commitment might be sustained by a number of measures, 
including programs to inculcate values, extensive training, and tight evalua- 
tion and control systems. Several descriptive studies have emphasized the 
success of Japanese companies in influencing employees' behavior through 
statements of company philosophy and values (Ouchi, 1981: 47 —51; Pascale 
& Athos, 1981: 49—52, 177—199). Because these statements frequently stress 
the importance of quality, formal controls may play a lesser role. As Ouchi 
(1979: 836—838, 841) pointed out, in the presence of widely shared values 
and beliefs, clan controls often dominate, rather than market or bureaucratic 
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mechanisms. This would suggest that Japanese supervisors will be less fre- 
quently evaluated against formal quality goals than will American supervisors, 
and might experience less day-to-day pressure to meet specified performance 
standards. Pressure to perform, however, is a subjective phenomenon: it 
reflects employees’ perceptions of the stresses they endure. Workers and 
supervisors may perceive the strong informal controls employed by Japanese 
companies as creating great pressures for improvement, even in the absence 
of formal targets. An emphasis on continual improvement, rather than the 
acceptable quality levels typical of American firms, could well reinforce 
such feelings. For these reasons, it is difficult to predict a priori whether 
Japanese workers and supervisors will feel themselves to be under more or less 
pressure to improve quality than their U.S. counterparts. 


A Quality Spectrum 


Thus far, all comparisons have been between U.S. and Japanese com- 
panies. Within the United States, however, firms in a single industry might 
also differ in quality performance. The arguments of the preceding sections 
can be extended to assessments that are independent of culture through the 
notion of a quality spectrum, along which firms can be ranked in descending 
order of their performance on quality. The prediction would then be that 
policies and attitudes concerning quality will covary with levels of quality 
performance.! 

This idea has not appeared explicitly in the literature, but it is closely 
related to two claims: that management practices and priorities, rather than 
national or cultural traits, primarily explain Japan's manufacturing success; 
and that such practices and priorities are lacking or attentuated at many U.S. 
firms (Garvin, 1983, 1984; Hayes, 1981: 57—58; Schonberger, 1982: 14; 
Wheelwright, 1981: 68). By implication, this argument suggests that compa- 
nies with superior quality, whether Japanese or American, will share com- 
mon features—for example, managers and workers who are strongly commit- 
ted to improving quality. As long as such attitudes vary along a continuum, 
companies with slightly lower quality performance should display slightly 
lower levels of commitment among management and workforce. Similar 
reasoning can be applied to other policies and attitudes concerning quality. 

In summary, a review of the literature suggested four major research 
questions: 

(1) Does the mix of quality problems differ in the United 
States and Japan? 

(2) Do Japanese managers and workers display a greater 
commitment to quality than U.S. managers and workers? 


1 The idea of a quality spectrum is not meant to imply that all of the factors contributing to 
quality covary together, but only that general patterns may exist. For example, necessary condi- 
tions for superior performance on quality need to be distinguished from both supportive but 
unessential conditions and from sufficient conditions. 
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(3) Do Japanese workers face greater pressure to improve 
quality than U.S. workers, and does this reflect different 
contro] systems? 

(4) Do policies and attitudes concerning quality covary 
along a spectrum of quality performance? 


METHODS 


To explore these questions, survey responses were collected from first- 
line supervisors at U.S. and Japanese manufacturers of room air conditioners. 
Respondents were confined to a single industry in order to minimize the 
effects that differences in products and processes might have on results. The 
room air conditioning industry was selected for study because it contains 
companies of varying sizes and characters, implying a wide range of quality 
policies and performance; it also offers relatively standardized products, 
which facilitates intercompany comparisons, and employs a simple assembly- 
line process that is representative of other mass production industries. 

Nine U.S. companies and seven Japanese companies participated in the 
study. Plants rather than companies were selected as the units of analysis, 
because practices differed within firms. Two of the American companies 
operated two plants apiece; otherwise, each company employed a single 
plant. In total, 18 plants were involved in the study, 11 of them American 
and 7 of them Japanese. Together, they accounted for approximately 90 
percent of the shipments of room air conditioners in the two countries. 

Because this study was part of a larger research project (Garvin, 1983, 
1984), all participants received several questionnaires designed to collect 
background information on the plants’ product lines, production practices, 
vendor management practices, quality policies, and quality performance, 
while also surveying the attitudes of first-line supervisors. Cooperation was 
obtained by first writing a letter to each company’s president or vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing, explaining the purpose of the research and promising 
that a complete set of industry statistics would be provided once the study 
was completed. Questionnaires were then sent and site visits arranged, usu- 
ally of one or two days’ duration. The supervisors’ questionnaire was an 
: expanded version of a questionnaire first used by Leonard and Sasser (1982: 
164); it appears in Appendix A. At U.S. plants, all first-line production 
supervisors were surveyed; at Japanese plants, surveys were confined to a 
small sample of production supervisors selected by company management; 
hence, the sample may not be completely random.” Only six of the Japanese 
plants agreed to participate in this part of the study. The number of supervi- 
sors surveyed at each U.S. plant ranged from 6 to 42, with a median of 16, 
and the number of supervisors surveyed at each Japanese plant ranged from 


2 Although sample statistics and tests of significance are reported throughout the paper, it is 
important to remember that all supervisors were surveyed at U.S. plants. This set of data 
therefore constitutes a population rather than a sample. Significance tests are difficult to inter- 

pret in such circumstances; see Blalock (1972: 238— 239) for a brief discussion. 
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1 to 7, with a median of 6. In Japan, the sample ranged from 4 to 100 percent 
of all supervisors at the plants, with a median of 19 percent. At all plants, 
company management administered the first-line supervisors’ questionnaire, 
telling supervisors that the company was participating in an academic study 
of quality practices, that their honest responses would be appreciated, and 
that all questionnaires were to be left unsigned. Background data on plants 
were collected in 1981 and 1982, and all supervisors were surveyed in the 
last half of 1982. 

To aid in interpreting the results, plants were first classified by quality 
performance. Several measures were employed to insure consistency, for 
companies did not always employ identical practices in recording informa- 
tion about quality. Appendix B describes the classification scheme, which 
includes measures of quality assessed both in terms of in-plant failures and 
failures in the field. Combining these measures resulted in five separate 
categories of quality performance, which Table 1 summarizes. 


RESULTS 
The Mix of Quality Problems in the United States and Japan 


The supervisors’ questionnaire identified eight causes of quality problems: 
workmanship or workforce; materials or purchased parts; maintenance or 
adjustment of process or equipment; poor design of process or equipment; 
poor product design; inadequate systems or controls; management errors, 
including providing insufficient instructions to the workforce; and other. 
Supervisors were asked to assign percentages to each category on the basis of 
their rating of its importance as a cause of their companies’ quality problems. 
All figures were to total 100 percent. Because of this last requirement, 
supervisors’ responses in each category are not statistically independent; in 
such circumstances, t-tests cannot be used to compare U.S. and Japanese 





TABLE 1 
Medians for Quality Performance by Overall Quality Ratings 
Internal External Number |. Number 

Ratings Failures? Failures” of Plants of Supervisors 
Japanese manufacturers 0.95 0.6 7 29 
Best U.S. plants 9.00 7.2 2 24 
Better U.S. plants 26.00 10.5 3 88 
Fair U.S. plants 63.50 9.8 3 40 
Poor U.S. plants 135,00 22.9 3 47 


* Assembly-line defects per 100 units. 

Service calls per 100 units under first-year warranty coverage. U.S. service call rates nor- 
mally include calls where no product problems were found; Japanese rates do not. Most U.S. me- 
dians were adjusted to exclude these calls, but the data were unavailable for the poor U.S. plants. 
For the rest, such calls averaged 2.3 per 100 units under the first year of warranty coverage. 

*Only six of these plants returned completed supervisors’ questionnaires. 
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results. Moreover, focusing on mean values alone ignores valuable informa- 
tion about the distribution of responses in the two countries. For these reasons, 
Table 2 presents data on the causes of quality problems in the form of 
interquartile ranges, and the Kruskal-Wallis H-test, a nonparametric alterna- 
tive to the analysis of variance that is calculated from ranks, is used to test 
for significance. 

The data in Table 2 help address the first research question, which 
concerns the mix of quality problems in the United States and Japan. In two 
categories—problems due to poor product design and problems due to materi- 
als or purchased parts—Japanese supervisors consistently assigned higher 
percentages than did U.S. supervisors. In two other categories—problems due 
to workmanship or workforce and problems due to maintenance or adjust- 
ment of processes or equipment—U.S. supervisors consistently assigned higher 
percentages. On the basis of a one-tailed Kruskal-Wallis H-test corrected for 
ties, all four of these differences were significant (p « .001). In the remaining 
categories, differences were far smaller, although in the case of inadequate 
systems or controls and other, the differences were significant (p < .05) with 
the same Kruskal-Wallis H-test.? 

Japanese supervisors thus attributed a much smaller proportion of their 
companies' quality problems to factors related to process and workforce and 
much more to such outside factors as product design and incoming parts and 
materials. These results are consistent with the hypothesis, advanced earlier 
in this paper, that the mix of quality problems in the two countries is different, 
` with the Japanese experiencing fewer problems caused by deficiencies in 
production management. But the results are also consistent with the view 
that Japanese and American supervisors differ in their attributions of the 
causes of problems because of differences in training and in degree of identifi- 
cation with the workforce. From these data alone, it is impossible to distin- 
guish between the two interpretations. 


Attitudes and Policies on Quality in the United States and Japan 


Table 3 presents the responses of U.S. and Japanese supervisors to ques- 
tions about their companies' policies and attitudes concerning quality. Since 
the data do not involve interrelated percentages, the assumption of statistical 
independence is not violated. However, because ordinal data are involved 
and responses may not be normally distributed, nonparametric tests have 


3 A further question about the validity of supervisors' responses must be addressed. Is the 
within-firm variation in responses so large that it suggests the data are very subjective, or are 
real differences being observed? To check on this problem, a one-way analysis of variance with 
firms as the classifying variable was run on every question to compare the variation in responses 
within firms to the variation across firms. In all but two cases—the percentage of supervisors 
evaluated on defect rates and the percentage of supervisors evaluated on other measures—the 
resulting F-values were statistically significant (usually, p « .01). These findings show that 
supervisors within the same firms were reacting to similar phenomena. Virtually identical 
results were obtained when Kruskal-Wallis H-tests or chi-square statistics were used to compen- 
sate for possible lack of independence or of normality in the data, or for the presence of nominal 
variables. 
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TABLE 2 
Supervisors’ Perceptions of the Causes 
of Their Companies’ Quality Problems 





Percentages of Supervisors 


Percentages Assigned Making Attributions? Kruskal-Wallis 
to Causes of Quality Problems “Japan United States - H-Values 
Workforce/workmanship ; 22.0** 
0 — 24 89.7 56.5 i 
25-49 ` 10.3 32.3 
50 — 74 00" 10.6 
75 — 100 $ 0.0 0.5 
Materials/purchased parts 12.4** 
0 — 24 55.2 82.5 
25 — 49 31.0 14.3 
50 — 74 13.8 3.2 
75 — 100 0.0 0.0 
Maintenance/adjustment of process or equipment 16.2** 
0 — 24 93.1 76.2 
25 — 49 3.4 20.1 
50 — 74 3.4 3.2 
75 — 100 0.0 0.5 
Poor design of process or equipment 3.2 
0 — 24 98.6 89.9 
25 — 49 0.0 7.9 
50 — 74 3.4 2.1 
75 — 100 0.0 0.0 
Poor product design 27.3** 
0 — 24 55.2 90.5 
25 — 49 17.2 7.9 
50 — 74 20.7 1.6 
75 — 100. 6.9 0.0 
Inadequate systems or controls 5.0* 
0 — 24 93.1 91.5. 
25 — 49 6.9 7.9 
50 — 74 0.0 0.5 
75 — 100 0.0 0.0 
Management errors, including providing insufficient ` 
instructions to the workforce 2.7 
0 — 24 96.6 92.1 
25 — 49 3.4 7.9 
50 — 74 0.0 0.0 
75 — 100 0.0 0.0 
‘Other 5.8* 
0 — 24 100.0 99.5 
25 — 49 0.0 '0.5 
50 — 74 0.0 0.0 
75 — 100 0.0 0.0 
Number of supervisors : 29 199 


*?To be read as follows: 89.7 percent of all Japanese supervisors attributed 24 percent or less 
of their companies’ quality problems to workforce/workmanship; 10.3 percent of all Japanese 
supervisors attributed 25-49 percent of their companies’ quality problems to workforce/work- 
manship. Columns may not add to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

* p < .05, one-tailed test of significance. 

** p < .001, one-tailed test. 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of U.S. and Japanese Supervisors’ Evaluations 
of Attitudes and Policies Concerning Quality 





Mean Scores? H or 
Survey Questions Japan U.S. x? values” 
Attitudes towards quality 
Weight that management attaches to the 
following manufacturing objectives 
e producing high-quality (defect-free) 
products 6.7 5.9 9.6** 
e low-cost production ‘ 6.2 5.9 2.7* 
e improving workers' productivity 6.2 5.8 2.9* 
» meeting production schedules 6.1 6.5 g.4** 
Degree to which company's production 
workers care about product quality 5.8 4.9 12.2** 
Policies on quality 
Degree to which supervisors feel pressure 
to improve quality 5.7 6.1 ; 2.9* 
Percentage of supervisors held responsible 
for 
e defect rates in their areas 76 78 0.0 
e amount of rework performed by workers 
in their areas 31 77 24.5** 
e scrap costs in their areas 17 80 46.2** 
« other quality measures 48 28 3.9* 
Percentage of supervisors who have seen 
the formal quality statements of their 
companies 86 64 4.0* 
Number of supervisors 29 199 


"Items were scored from 1 to 7, with 1 indicating lower performance, less weight attached to 
that objective, etc., and 7 indicating higher performance or greater weight attached to that 
objective. s 

‘Kruskal-Wallis H-values have been reported for all questions except those involving 
percentages, which are based on counts of the number of supervisors responding yes to the 
question, and for which x?-statistics are therefore more appropriate.. : 

* p < .05, one-tailed test of significance. 

** p « .001, one-tailed test. 


again been used. These data bear directly on the second research question, 
which concerns the degree of commitment to producing goods of high qual- 
ity that U.S. and Japanese managers and workers display. Japanese supervi- 
sors perceived producing high-quality (defect free) products to be the objec- 
tive accorded the greatest weight among their managements' four primary 
manufacturing objectives. In the United States, supervisors believed that 
managers placed more emphasis on meeting production schedules; this was 
the only manufacturing objective that received a higher score in the United 
States than in Japan. A similar disparity is evident in supervisors' ratings of 
the degree to which their companies' production workers cared about prod- 
uct quality. Here again, the Japanese scored significantly higher. 
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These findings suggest a basic difference between U.S. and Japanese 
approaches to manufacturing. Companies in both countries appear to be 
driven by single dominant goals, but the goals differ. In the United States, it 
is meeting a production schedule; in Japan, it is producing defect-free 
products. These goals were ranked well above other manufacturing objec- 
tives in each country. A one-tailed Wilcoxon matched-pairs ranked-signs 
test was used to compare scores because paired ordinal data from a single 
sample were involved. The differences between the dominant goal and the 
goals that were ranked second, third, and fourth in each country were statisti- 
cally significant in both Japan (p < .05) and the United States (p < .01). 

Table 3 also has a bearing on the third research question, concerning the 
extent of pressure that U.S. and Japanese supervisors feel to improve quality 
and the control systems that are employed. As expected, Japanese compa- 
nies in the study relied more heavily on statements of company philosophy, 
and U.S. companies relied more often on formal evaluations against rework, 
scrap, and defect goals; on the last, however, the difference between the two 
countries was statistically insignificant. Only where other measures were 
involved were Japanese supervisors held accountable more frequently than 
their American peers. To some extent, these findings are likely to be a 
by-product of the small number of quality problems experienced by Japanese 
firms in this industry. Defect rates below 1 percent imply extremely low 
rework and scrap costs; for many companies, such low rates make other 
measures more useful as quality goals. 

Japanese supervisors also reported feeling less pressure to improve qual- 
ity than their U.S. counterparts. Although this finding is consistent with the 
Japanese reliance on clan controls, rather than bureaucratic mechanisms, 
other factors may also play a role. For example, the kinds of pressures required 
to improve a manufacturing process already under statistical control, which 
is the case at many Japanese companies, may differ from the kinds of pres- 
sure required to bring a process under control in the first place, which is the 
situation at many U.S. companies. The type and amount of pressure exerted 
might therefore be a direct outgrowth of the type of quality improvement 
required. ‘ 


Variations Along the Quality Spectrum 


Table 4 presents U.S. supervisors’ responses to questions about policies 
and attitudes on quality grouped by their companies’ quality performance. 
All performance categories are drawn from Table 1. These groupings permit 
an analysis of the quality spectrum and a look at whether policies and 
attitudes concerning quality covary with levels of performance. The evi- 
dence on this point is mixed. In several of this table’s categories, supervisors 
at the best and worst U.S. performers reported differences between their 
companies as to practices and attitudes concerning quality. Few of these 
differences, however, were statistically significant. The response of supervi- 
sors at the better and fair U.S. plants also failed frequently to conform to the 
predicted pattern. For example, the proportion of supervisors evaluated on 
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TABLE 4 
Evaluations of Attitudes and Policies Concerning 
Quality for U.S. Supervisors 





Means for U.S. Plants Hor 
Survey Questions Best Better | Fair Poor x? values? 
Attitudes towards quality 
Weight that management 
attaches to the following 
manufacturing objectives. 
e producing high-quality ant 
(defect-free) products 6.2 6.1 . 5.7 5.4 10.4* 
e low-cost production 6.4 5.8 5.5 6.0 | 94* 
e improving workers’ 
productivity 6.3 5.9 5.4 5.5 8.6* 
e meeting production schedules 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.4 0.8 
Degree to which company's 
production workers care 
about product quality 5.2 5.1 4.6 4.5 8.8* 


Policies on quality 
Degree to which supervisors 
feel pressure to improve 
quality 5.9' 62 64 5.7 14.2** 
Percentage of supervisors i 
held responsible for 
e defect rates in their areas 88 74 80 79 2.2 


» amount of rework performed : 

by workers in their areas 88 75 74 79 2.0 
e scrap costs in their areas 92 82 74  . 75 3.7 
e other quality measures 42 32 18 23 5.4 


. Percentage of supervisors 
who have seen the formal 
quality statements of their 
companies 57 64 54 78 5.4 


Number of supervisors 24 88 40 47 





*Kruskal-Wallis H-values have been reported for all questions except those involving 
percentages, which are based on counts of the number of supervisors responding yes to the 
question and for which x?-statistics are therefore more appropriate. 

* p « .05, one-tailed test of significance. 

** p « .001, one-tailed test. 


rework, scrap, and defect measures was not significantly higher at the best 
U.S. plants than at the poorest, nor was the expected covariation visible at 
intermediate points along the quality spectrum. 

In two areas, however, scores did decline monotonically across the entire 
quality spectrum. Both areas involved attitudes towards quality. The weight 
that management attaches to producing defect-free products averaged 6.2 at 
the best U.S. plants, 6.1 at the better U.S. plants, 5.7 at the fair U.S. plants, 
and 5.4 at the poorest U.S. plants. The degree to which supervisors thought 
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their companies’ production workers cared about product quality declined 
in a similar fashion, from an average of 5.2 at the best U.S. manufacturers to 
one of 4.5 at the poorest U.S. plants. Moreover, in each case, the Japanese 
plants, which showed levels of quality exceeding those of the best U.S. 
plants, received the very highest scores. 

These findings prompt two observations. First, they suggest that where 
attitudes toward quality are concerned, differences between the best and 
poorest U.S. performers parallel those noted in Table 3 between Japanese 
and American manufacturers. In the realm of management priorities and 
workers’ attention, a quality spectrum does in fact appear to exist. But this 
spectrum is subject to an important qualification. Although the best and 
worst U.S. performers offer a distinguishable mix of policies and attitudes on 
quality, the better and fair U.S. plants are much less clearly differentiated. 
Their scores are often quite close to those of plants in the adjoining quality 
categories.* 


Frameworks for Thinking About Quality 


Tables 3 and 4 support the view that differences in quality performance 
are accompanied by differences in the attitudes of workers and management. 
High levels of quality were associated with strong commitments to that goal, 
whether the comparison was between U.S. and Japanese manufacturers or 
among U.S. manufacturers with varying levels of quality performance. In 
most other areas, however, systematic relationships did not emerge across 
the entire quality spectrum, especially when the Japanese manufacturers 
were included. In fact, there is some evidence to suggest that Japanese manu- 
facturers may approach quality problems in a completely different way than 
their American counterparts. To explore these differences, Table 5 presents 
intercorrelations of supervisors’ perceptions of the causes of their companies’ 
quality problems for U.S. and Japanese supervisors separately. Because 
supervisors’ responses in each category were required to add to 100 percent 
and are not statistically independent, responses were recoded into ranks, 
and Spearman rank correlations, rather than Pearson product-moment 
correlations, were used.? These correlations illustrate the covariation among 
categories—the likelihood that a supervisor assigning a high or low score to 
one category has assigned a similarly high or low score to another category. 
Two findings are especially noteworthy in this table. The percentage of 
problems that Japanese supervisors attributed to poor process design has a 
significant positive correlation with the percentage they attributed to poor 
process maintenance, but the correlation between these two categories is 


* Experiments were conducted with two alternative classification schemes: (1) combining 
better and fair plants into a single category and leaving the other categories unchanged, and 
(2) combining best and better plants into one category and fair and poor plants into another. 
Neither method produced significant changes in the results. 

5 To smooth the data further, responses were recoded into deciles and quartiles and the 
rank correlations recomputed. These analyses increased the size of the key associations cited in 
the text, but had few other significant effects. 
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TABLE 5 
Spearman Rank Correlations of Supervisors’ Perceptions 
of the Causes of Their Companies’ Quality Problems 





Perceived Causes 


of Quality Problems 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Workforce or 

workmanship —.20* —.23* —.40* —.23*  —.23* —43 —.14** 
2. Materials or 

purchased parts 10 —432  —.08 .08 .07 —41 ~.06 


3. Maintenance or 
adjustment of 





process or 
equipment .46** —41- U.S 
4. Poor design of T. 
process or 
equipment .25 .07 
5. Poor product design —.33 10 
6. Inadequate systems 
or controls .01 .03 
7. Management errors, 
including providing 
insufficient instruc- ' 
tions to workforce .25 .02 06 —.25 15 -.17 i —.01 
8. Other —.05 .27 .07 .22 .45** .23 .09 
JAPAN 








*The upper right triangle presents coefficients for the United States and the lower left 
triangle presents coefficients for Japan. Numbers of supervisors are 29 for Japan, 199 for the 
United States. 

* p « .01, two-tailed test of significance. 

** p « .05, two-tailed test of significance. 


negative and insignificant among U.S. supervisors. By contrast, the percent- 
“age of problems that U.S. supervisors attributed to poor process design is 
positively correlated with the percentage they attributed to poor product 
design, but the two are negatively correlated among Japanese supervisors. 
These findings suggest, quite tentatively, that Japanese and American 
supervisors may be using different frameworks for organizing their views 
about quality. Japanese supervisors appear to view the production process in 
its entirety; both the design and maintenance of equipment are considered 
part of production, even though they involve different kinds of activities. In 
the same spirit, problems due to workforce or workmanship and to mainte- 
nance of process and equipment—an activity normally viewed as the work- 
force's responsibility in Japan—were positively and significantly correlated. 
Among U.S. supervisors, the focus appears instead to be on tasks and 
activities. Design issues, involving both product and process, form one iden- 
tifiable category; another, captured by the positive correlation between the 
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proportion of problems attributed to management errors and the proportion 
attributed to inadequate systems and controls, involves those tasks that can 
be clearly ascribed to management failings. 


DISCUSSION 


The correlations in Table 5, plus the data examined elsewhere in this 
study, suggest that U.S. and Japanese manufacturers not only face different 
profiles of quality problems, but may also be approaching the task of quality 
management quite differently. According to supervisors, the Japanese firms 
in this sample displayed a strong management commitment to quality, organ- 
ized their thinking around process control and production management, and 
had workers who demonstrated a clear concern for quality improvement, 
even without explicit goals to reduce prevailing levels of rework and scrap. 
Although these companies still faced quality problems, supervisors believed 
that most of them arose outside the shopfloor, primarily in the areas of 
product design and purchased parts and materials. 

By contrast, U.S. supervisors attributed the largest proportion of their 
firms’ quality problems to deficiencies in workforce or workmanship. A 
deep concern for quality was thought to be lacking among workers and also 
among managers, even though supervisors were frequently evaluated on 
such measures as defect and scrap rates. Overall, U.S. supervisors believed 
that quality was a secondary or tertiary objective for manufacturing, lagging 
well behind the primary goal of meeting production schedules. 

Because these responses are attributions, they can be interpreted at 
another level as well. Taken together, they highlight important differences in 
supervisors’ perceptions of the environments of factories in the United States 
and Japan. In the United States, many supervisors appear to view factories as 
clesed systems, with the causes of quality problems predominantly internal 
factors, such as workforce or workmanship, process design, and mainte- 
nance. But in Japan, supervisors more clearly recognized the impact on a fac- 
tory’s performance of external factors, such as incoming parts and materials 
or design of products. Both are given great weight in Japanese quality train- 
ing, and both were cited by Japanese supervisors as among the leading causes 
of their companies’ quality problems. Such a perspective insures that prob- 
lems observed in a factory are traced ultimately to their sources—which may 
be outside its walls—rather than blamed immediately on internal causes. The 
lack of such understanding among U.S. supervisors may partially explain 
the high proportion of quality problems they attributed to deficiencies in 
workforce or workmanship. Workers become obvious candidates for blame 
when quality problems can be traced to them, but no further back in a 
production chain. 

A comparison of U.S. and Japanese attributions i is also helpful in under- 
standing the role and significance of product quality in the two countries. In 
Japan, a single unequivocal message was communicated to supervisors: prod- 
uct quality is a critical goal that all members of a firm should support. Thus, 
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Japanese supervisors reported a consistent set of policies and attitudes con- 
cerning quality throughout their organizations. Managers emphasized qual- 
ity as their primary manufacturing objective, policies were formulated and 
communicated focusing on that objective, and workers displayed a strong 
commitment to the same goal. The importance of quality was evident at all 
levels and was seldom in doubt. In the United States, supervisors reported a 
more mixed picture. Quality received far less emphasis than meeting produc- 
tion schedules, yet supervisors were still evaluated frequently on their per- 
formance against goals for rework, scrap, and defects. Workers were thought 
to have a relatively low interest in quality. Moreover, although written qual- 
ity policies were available, supervisors had not always read them. Overall, 
quality at the U.S. companies was seldom the dominant theme, nor was its 
importance communicated uniformly to the shopfloor. Such mixed mes- 
sages go a long way toward explaining the large gap in quality performance 
separating U.S. and Japanese companies in this particular industry. 

The same conclusion can be generalized, to a limited degree, to gaps in 
quality performance within the United States. For example, both manage- 
ment and workforce commitment to quality covaried with shifts along the 
quality spectrum, with better performers showing higher commitment on 
both measures. But when other variables were employed, the idea of a qual- 
ity spectrum received less support, because U.S. plants with the best and 
worst quality performance reported differences in policies and attitudes con- 
cerning quality that were statistically insignificant. Nor did plants in the 
middle of the quality spectrum fit the expected pattern. On the basis of this 
evidence, the idea of a quality spectrum remains tentative and requires fur- 
ther research. 

These findings have several important implications for managers. First, 
they confirm the widely held view that high levels of quality performance 
are accompanied by organizational commitment to that goal. Attitudes appear 
to be quite important: without a management and workforce dedicated to 
quality, little is likely to be accomplished. Second, the evidence reported 
here suggests that attempts by U.S. firms to mimic Japanese quality practices 
without first adapting them to local conditions are unlikely to be completely 
successful, even though practices in both countries were originally derived 
from the same sources. Japanese quality practices have evolved over time; 
moreover, considerable progress has already been made in solving problems. 
For these reasons, not only do perceptions of the mix of quality problems 
differ in the two countries, the framework for thinking about quality appears 
to differ as well. Third, companies can expect changes in their quality perfor- 
mance to be mirrored by changes in supervisors’ attributions. Because of 
training and shifting attitudes, supervisors are likely to develop new perspec- 
tives on the causes of their companies’ quality problems as their actual levels 
of quality improve. Finally, the results of this study underline the wide gap 
between the best U.S. performers and the Japanese, and also indicate consid- 
erable differences in their policies and attitudes concerning quality. If the 
best U.S. companies hope to achieve quality levels comparable to those of 
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their Japanese competitors, they may have to rethink their present approaches, 
for incremental improvements are unlikely to close the gap. 
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APPENDIX A 


All questionnaires included the following ten items. (1) I would rate the quality of my firm's 
products in relation to its competitors: 1 = much worse to 7 = much better. (2) I am feeling pres- 
sure to increase the quality of my firm's products: 1 = very little pressure to 7 =a lot of pressure. 
(3) I feel that we are at the following stage in understanding our quality problems: 1 - we have 
very little idea why they occur to 7 = we pretty much know why they occur. (4) If I were to break 
the "causes" of our quality problems down into areas and then try to assign a percentage to 
them, I would rate them as follows (please be sure the total adds to 100%): (a) workmanship/work- 
force problems, (b) materials/parts we purchase, (c) maintenance/adjustment of process or 
equipment, (d) poor design of process or equipment, (e) poor product design, (f) inadequate 
systems or controls, (g) management errors (including providing insufficient instructions to the 
workforce), (h) other (please specify). (5) The management of my company acts as though it 
considers the manufacturing objectives listed below to have the following weight (1= relatively 
unimportant to 7 - extremely important): (a) low-cost production, (b) meeting the production 
schedule, (c) producing high-quality (defect-free) products, (d) improving worker productivity. 
(6) If the management of my company were asked to rank its manufacturing objectives in order, I 
feel that they would respond as follows: (a) low-cost production, (b) meeting the production 
schedule, (c) producing high-quality (defect-free) products, (d) improving worker productivity. 
(7) I feel that the production workers in my company: 1 = care very little about product quality to 
7 - care a great deal about product quality. (8) When my on-the-job performance is evaluated, I 
am held responsible for my people's performance in the areas of: (a) amount of rework required, 
(b) scrap costs, (c) rejection (defect) rates, (d) other quality measures (please specify). (9) I 
have/have not seen the formal quality statement of my firm. (10) 1 think my company pays: 
1=too little attention to product quality to 7=too much attention to product quality. 

Item 4 required respondents to assign percentages, while item 6 required them to assign 
ranks. Items 8 and 9 required yes or no responses. All other items required respondents to use 
7-point scales. 


APPENDIX B 


To identify patterns of behavior, U.S. plants were first grouped into categories according to 
their quality performance on two dimensions: external quality, measured by failure rates in the 
field, and internal quality, measured by defect rates in the factory. External quality was mea- 
sured (1) by the rate of service calls for units under first-year warranty coverage and (2) by this 
rate after customer instruction calls were subtracted. For the first measure, the total number of 
service calls recorded in 1981 was divided by the number of units in the field with active 
first-year warranties; for the second measure, only those service calls that resulted from faulty 
units, not from customers' improper use or installation, were counted. Plants were grouped into 
categories on the basis of their rates of service calls less calls for customer instruction. Border- 
line cases were decided by referring to the total rate of service calls. These measures resulted in 
three rankings for external quality: good (plants 1, 2, 3), fair (plants 4, 5, 6, 7, 8), and poor (plants 
9, 10, 11). The data that formed the basis for these rankings are available from the author. 

A similar procedure was followed in classifying plants on internal quality. Companies 
differed in how they defined and recorded defects; some noted every single product flaw, and 
others were interested only in major malfunctions. Thus, plants were ranked on several indices: 
(1) assembly-line defect rates—every defect recorded at every station along the assembly line 
divided by the total number of units produced; (2) the number of defects requiring off-line 
repair, which more accurately reflects the incidence of serious problems; and (3) the number of 
repairmen per direct laborer on an assembly line, which should also correlate well with the 
incidence of serious defects. Plants were assigned to categories based on their average rankings 
on these measures, with some adjustment for borderline cases. The three resulting categories of 
internal quality performance were good (plants 2, 3, 7, 8), fair (plants 1, 4, 5, 6), and poor (plants 
9, 10, 11). The individual plants' defect rates, off-line repair rates, and ratios of repairmen to 
direct laborers that formed the basis for these rankings are available from the author. 
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Combining internal and external quality rankings produced overall quality rankings for 
each plant; for U.S. plants, four categories—best, better, fair, and poor—emerged. Table B.1 
summarizes this process. The resulting rankings were: best U.S. plants (2, 3), better U.S. plants 
(1, 7, 8), fair U.S. plants (4, 5, 6), and poor U.S. plants (9, 10, 11). In most cases, success on 
internal quality implied success on external measures, although the correlation was not perfect, 
as plants 1, 7, and 8 demonstrate. The Japanese plants were in a category of their own, for on 
both internal and external measures they were all at least twice as good as the best U.S. plant. 
Their median rate of service calls for units under first-year warranty coverage was 0.6 percent, 
with a range of 0.04 to 2.0 percent, and their median rate of assembly-line defects per 100 units 
was 0.95, with a range of 0.15 to 3.0. 


TABLE B.1 
Classification of Plants on Internal and External Quality 





External Quality 


Internal 

Quality Poor Fair Good Excellent 

Poor 9, 10, 11 

Fair 4,5,6 1 

Good 7,8 2,3 

Excellent All 
Japanese 
plants 
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As an initial step in redirecting research on turnover to focus on its 
consequences, this study examined the reaction of the securities’ market 
to the deaths of certain key executives. Although death had little 
influence on the market for the population studied as a whole, when 
key executives were differentiated by position, significant differences 
did occur. Negative abnormal returns were also found to be associated 
with name recognition and suddenness of executives' deaths. 


Turnover has been one of the most examined topics in the literature on 
organizations. As Bluedorn (1982) reported, over 1,500 studies of turnover 
have appeared in this century. The major focus of this literature has been on 
the determinants of turnover. Empirical research has primarily focused on 
its demographic, psychological, and economic antecedents, and theoreti- 
cians have developed models of turnover behavior based on these findings 
(e.g., Bluedorn, 1982; Mobley, Griffeth, Hand, & Meglino, 1979; Muchinsky 
& Tuttle, 1979; Porter & Steers, 1973; Price, 1977). 

Staw (1980) argued that, given the voluminous empirical data and the 
detailed theoretical models already available, the yield of additional studies 
on the determinants of turnover will likely be rather low. Others have made 
a case for redirecting research on turnover, suggesting that scholars examine 
the consequences of individuals' leaving organizations rather than anteced- 
ents alone (Dalton & Todor, 1979; Staw, 1980; Staw & Oldham, 1978). 

Recently, there also has been a call for closer working relationships 
between researchers in management and financial researchers on problems 
that lie at the interface of the two disciplines (Bettis, 1983; Peavy, 1984). 
This study, a first effort in that direction, tested the reaction of the securities' 
market to the deaths of certain key executives. 


We would like to thank the three anonymous reviewers for their helpful comments and 
suggestions. 
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FINDINGS ON TURNOVER AND SUCCESSION 


Most prior research on the consequences of turnover focuses on manage- 
rial succession. Although there is much overlap, studies of succession tend 
to center more on the effects of replacement than on the effects of employee 
separations, or turnover. The results of such studies have been mixed. 
Christensen (1953) found that changes in top management threatened profits 
in small manufacturing firms. Gouldner (1954), in a case study of managerial 
succession in a gypsum plant, observed that a change of managers disrupted 
the operations of the plant. However, in a case study of an automobile assem- 
bly line, Guest (1962) reported that a change in managers resulted in improved 
plant performance. 

Grusky (1963) conducted the first of a series of empirical examinations 
(Allen, Panian, & Lotz, 1979; Brown, 1982; Eitzen & Yetman, 1972; Gamson 
& Scotch, 1964; Grusky, 1964; Pfeffer & Davis-Blake, 1986) focusing on 
managerial succession and organizational performance in sport teams. Pfeffer 
and Davis-Blake, for example, recently reported in a study of 22 National 
Basketball Association teams for the 1977 through 1981 seasons that succes- 
sion had no effect on subsequent team performance when prior performance : 
was controlled. However, when coaching competence was included in the 
analysis, succession was found to affect subsequent performance. Sport teams 
have been chosen in these studies largely because they have clear measures 
of both succession and performance. Although these studies have yielded 
insights, the applicability of their results to other types of complex organiza- 
tions is uncertain (Neale, 1964). 

Lieberson and O'Connor (1972) found support for scapegoating (Gamson 
& Scotch, 1964) in their study of changes in top management in 167 large 
corporations over 20 years. They reported that little variance in sales, earn- 
ings, and profit margins could be attributed to changes in chief executives. 
Salancik and Pfeffer (1977), in a study of the influence of mayors in 30 U.S. 
cities on city budgets over the period 1951—68, reached a similar conclusion; 
of three possible factors, year, city, or mayor, the city was consistently the 
most important factor accounting for variance in budget expenditures and 
income. Staw (1980) asserted that the apparent moderator of the effects of 
turnover in both these studies was the extent of the external constraints 
facing key executives. Weiner and Mahoney (1981), in a reanalysis of 
Lieberson and O'Connor's data, as well as in an examination of 193 manufac- 
turing companies over a 19-year period, found that top leadership did account 
for more variance in organizational performance than did many organiza- 
tional or environmental factors. They attributed differences between their 
findings and Lieberson and O'Connor's largely to the levels of specificity of 
criterion measures and the statistical procedures used. Smith, Carson, and 
Alexander (1984), in a study of the effects of 50 ministers on organizational 
performance between 1961 and 1980, reported that changes in leadership 
did not disrupt organizational performance or lead to immediate improve- 
ments in the group as a whole. However, when effective leaders were 
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differentiated, churches led by these superior performers repeatedly experi- 
enced greater giving, membership growth, and property development than 
did other churches. 

Although there has been relatively little research on the consequences of 
turnover,’ it appears evident that its effects on organizational functioning are 
extremely complex. Moderating variables condition outcomes, and there are 
benefits as well as costs of turnover in organizations (Dalton, Krackhardt, & 
Porter, 1981; Dalton & Todor, 1979; Mobley, 1982; Staw, 1980; Staw & 
Oldham, 1978). Because of this complexity, this study was necessarily a 
preliminary one. i 


RESEARCH ISSUES 


To date, there has been no empirical examinations of the specific vari- 
ables the current analysis uses to measure the impact of executive death on 
investors’ wealth,? so formulation of hypotheses must be largely speculative. 
However, as Price observed, “The.conventional wisdom is probably correct 
in its belief that turnover generally has a basically negative impact on 
effectiveness" (1977: 119). Pfeffer notes, “If leadership has any impact, it 
should be more evident at higher organizational levels or where there is 
more discretion in decisions and activities" (1977: 108). Further, Staw (1980: 
267) proposed that the higher the level of the positions to be filled, the 
greater the potential for disruption, and the greater the costs of recruitment, 
selection, and training, particularly if outside succession occurs. Thus, it 
seems reasonable to hypothesize that the deaths of key executives will be 
negatively associated with investors' wealth. 

Financial theory suggests that a firm's value is affected positively when 
its expected cashflows increase or its systematic risk decreases (Fama & 
Miller, 1972). If involuntary turnover occurs through the death of a key 
executive, the price of shares will go down if expected cashflows are reduced 
of if systématic risk increases. This study tested the reaction of the securities' 
market to turnover among key executives through the deaths of CEOs and 
corporate chairmen. 

As discussed in the introductory section, this study differs from most of 
the existing empirical literature on turnover in focusing on consequences 


! In a recent study on the effects of executive succession on stock returns, Reinganum (1985) 
reported positive returns around the time of the announcement of a change for external appoint- 
ments in small firms that announced the departure of the former office holder concurrently with 
the successor's appointment. Reinganum's study dealt with succession in general; this study 
examined returns from turnover caused by key executives' deaths. 

? However, in a recently published exception from the accounting literature, Johnson, Magee, 
` Nagarajan, and Newman (1985), using similar methodology and a shorter sampling period, 
examined the reaction of stock returns to only sudden deaths of key executives. Sudden deaths 
were reported to have little systematic effect on stock returns, but founder status was found to 
be associated with positive returns. This contrasts with the current study, which reports both 
sudden deaths of CEOs and founder status to be associated with negative returns. Both studies 
obtained negative abnormal returns for top leadership positions, with Johnson and colleagues 
defining position by compensation and the current study defining position by title. 
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rather than determinants. A second important difference is that it centers on 
involuntary turnover, and most of the existing empirical literature concen- 
trates on voluntary turnover. Price (1977) stated three reasons for this 
concentration: most turnover is voluntary, the formation of theory is easier 
when the phenomenon to be explained is homogeneous, and voluntary turn- 
over is more subject to control by managers. 

It is important to study involuntary turnover in order to improve under- 
standing of the overall process of turnover. Voluntary and involuntary turn- 
over probably have quite different antecedents and consequences; separating 
the two phenomena should make it easier to develop viable theory. However, 
we suggest that further refining this traditional dichotomy might yield an 
even more realistic portrayal of the effects of turnover on organizations 
(Dalton, Krackhardt, & Porter, 1981). 

Incidents of involuntary turnover, such as layoffs, dismissals, and 
retirements, tend to be initiated by organizations rather than by individuals. 
For key executives, however, involuntary, organization-initiated turnover is 
often difficult to distinguish from voluntary turnover. As James and Soref 
noted, “chief executives and companies usually prefer to treat the matter 
delicately; hence, generally, ‘resignations’ are accepted, or ‘early retirements’ 
are taken, but firings do not occur" (1981:4). When turnover and succession 
are anticipated, as in the case of retirement, the stock market may not respond 
because the event has been expected. Examining deaths of key executives 
largely avoids such methodological problems because death is typically invol- 
untary and not initiated by a company, and in many cases it is completely 
unanticipated. 

The present study differs from most previous empirical literature on: 
turnover in two additional ways. First, it focuses on turnover among key 
executives. Although a small sociological literature on executive succession 
exists, most research on turnover has focused on lower-level employees in 
organizations (Staw, 1980). This study concentrates on key executives at the 
very top levels of organizations (CEOs and chairmen) rather than on general 
managerial succession and turnover. 

Second, this study employs a methodology new to the study of turnover 
in organizations. We describe the specific features of event methodology in 
the next section and present them more fully in the Appendix. This method- 
ology seemed especially appropriate because death is a relatively unan- 
ticipated and clear-cut event. The procedure provides a dramatic test of the 
effects of involuntary turnover on firms' stock market values. 


METHODS 
Data Analysis 


The purpose of this study was to determine the securities' market's 
reaction to the deaths of certain key executives by measuring abnormal 
returns. We used the standard event methodology first developed by Fama, 
Fisher, Jensen, and Roll (1969). Others have used this procedure, with minor 
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variations, to test events such as the release of earnings information (Ball & 
Brown, 1968), secondary stock sales (Scholes, 1972), changes in accounting 
procedures (Cassidy, 1976; Kaplan & Roll, 1972), dividend changes (Charest, 
1978), public utility rate cases (Davidson, 1984), and corporate divestiture 
(Montgomery, Thomas, & Kamath, 1984). Because the complete explanation 
of the procedure appears in the Appendix, we only briefly summarize it 
here. 

Regressing the returns on each security against the return on a market 
index provided a predictive model. We used this market model to predict 
the normal returns for a period of 90 days prior to an event—an announcement 
of the death of a key executive—and 30 days afterward. The actual returns on 
the stock were compared to the predicted returns, and the difference called 
an abnormal return. We then summed and averaged.the abnormal returns 
across companies for each day relative to an event and cumulated them over 
various intervals relative to the date of the event. These computations pro- 
vided the average abnormal returns and cumulative abnormal returns. If 
investors have received information that causes stock prices to rise relative 

_to the market, the average abnormal returns and cumulative abnormal returns 
will be positive. If the information causes stock prices to decline relative to 
the market, then these same statistics will be negative. We conducted t-tests 
on these statistics to determine significance; the Appendix fully explains 
these tests. 

Such predictive models have been criticized (Scholes & Williams, 1977). 
Although research suggests that many of these criticisms are unfounded 
(Brenner, 1979; Brown & Warner, 1980, 1983; Davidson, 1984), we also used 
a second model, the average return model, which is similar except that the 
regression parameters for the intercept and slope are replaced with 0 and 1. 
All other computations are the same. 


Study Population 


We defined key executives as corporate presidents or chief executive 
officers, both referred to as CEOs hereafter, or as chairmen of boards of 
directors. We further restricted the population studied to only those officers 
who were CEOs, chairmen, or both, of parent corporations; officers of 
subsidiaries were excluded. An officer's death had to have been announced 
in the Wall Street Journal during the 15-year period from 1967 to 1981. 

After finding an initial 220 deaths, we excluded officers of any firms that 
were not traded on the New York or American Stock Exchange. This restric- 
tion biased the group to large companies, but served two purposes. It permit- 
ted the use of the CRSP tapes from the University of Chicago's Center for 
Research in Security Prices, which contain data on returns for all stocks 
listed on these exchanges. It also ensured that the securities were traded 
frequently enough to permit good estimates of the market model's parameters. 
Finally, we further restricted the study population by excluding firms in 
which the death of a second key executive occurred during the parameter 
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estimation period following the death of one key executive. The final popula- 
tion included 127 key executives; 61 had the title of Chairman of the Board, 
23 were CEOs, and 43 both CEOs and chairmen. We present results for the 
total population and for each of the three subgroups separately. 


RESULTS 
Total Population 


Table 1 and Figure 1 present results for the population as a whole. Table 
1 shows the abnormal returns and cumulative abnormal returns for various 
subintervals. The t-tests on the abnormal returns are all insignificant at con- 
ventional levels of significance; the market did not react significantly to the 
news of the death of a key executive on a single day. For days on which 
deaths were reported in the Wall Street Journal, represented by 0 in the first . 
column, the abnormal return is positive, but insignificant. Results from both 
the market model and the average return model are qualitatively the same. 
Second, it is important to note that the cumulative abnormal return for the 
interval 0 to 30 is .0156, indicating that the reaction of the market in the 30 
days following reports of deaths was positive.? Figure 1 depicts this upward 
movement. Prior to day 0, the cumulative abnormal returns hover below 0, 
but become positive during the 30 days after the reports. 

For days —10 to 0, —7 to 0, and —7 to —3, the cumulative abnormal 
returns are insignificant. We tested the subinterval between days —7 and —3 
because, in most instances, firms reported key executives' deaths from three 
to seven days after the actual date of death. By testing this specific subinterval, 
we tested the market's reaction to the actual dates of deaths as well as to the 
public announcements. We did not use the actual dates of deaths as the 
event dates because they were not as consistently available as the dates of 
announcements, and the population's size would have been further restricted. 
Therefore, by accumulating the abnormal returns over these pre-event 
subintervals, we could test for the market's reaction between dates of death 
and dates that the news reached the market. As the table shows, the cumula- 
tive abnormal returns for the total population over these subintervals are 
insignificantly different from 0. 


Subgroups 


The roles of CEOs and chairmen may be quite different. In the past, 
except in times of crisis, boards of directors customarily had little true author- 
ity and rubber-stamped management's decisions (Mace, 1971). Although the 


? Initially, we computed cumulative abnormal returns for up to -- 90 days. To minimize the 
overlap between the turnover and subsequent succession events, this study reports CARs only 
to +30 days. For the total group studied, the positive reaction continued beyond 30 days (day 60, 
.0171; day 90, .0335). However, the reactions during these periods may result from the 
successions. Further study on succession following a key executive's death is necessary to 
isolate reactions. For CEOs' deaths, the cumulative abnormal return stabilizes after day 6 and 
remains negative even through +90 days. 
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TABLE 1 
Cumulative Abnormal Returns for Deaths in Total Population 
and Deaths of CEOs 











Average 
— Market Model? ` Return Model? __ 
Intervals? Test : Test 
T, to T; CAHs Statistics CAHs Statistics 
(a) Total Population (N= 127) 
—90to 0 —.0061  -0.09 .0103 0.32 
—10to 0 .0008 0.11 .0026 0.37 
—7to 0 —.0025 0.41 —.0018 .-—0.30 
—7to—-3 —.0040  —0.81 —.0025 -—0.51 
—7 —.0003  —0.10 .0004 0.13 
—6 —,0004  —0.13 .0002 0.07 
—5 .0003 0.10 .0003 0.09 
—4 —.0024  —0.79 —.0023 -—0.75 
—3 —.0015  —0.49 —.0008 —0.26 
—2 —.0002  —0.06 —,0004 —0.13 
—1 .0004 0.13 —.0001 —0.03 
0 .0013 0.43 .0013 0.43 
1 —.0005  Á—0.16 —,0008 —-0.26 
2 .0042 1.38 .0046 1.51 
Oto 30 .0156 0.71 .0198 0.91 
(b) CEOs (N—23) 
—90to 0 —.0930  —1.42 —.0623 —0.93 
—10to 0 —.0182  —1.09 —.0147 —0.90 
—7to O0 —.,0196  Á—1.38 —.0214 -—1.50 
— 710-3 —.0162  —3.29*** —.0138 -—2.80*** 
SSC .0047 1.41 .0049 1.45 
—6 —.0029  —0.87 —.0027 —0.80 
—5 —.0008  —0.24 —,0010 -—0.30 
—4 —.0065  —1.95* —,0056 -—1.68 
—3 —.0060  —1.79* —.0044 -—1.30 
we —.0021  -—0.63 —.0021 —0.62 
—1 —.0050  —1.50 —.0052 -—1.54 
0 —.0009  —0.27 —.0003  —0.09 
1 .0002 0.66 .0015 0.44 
2 .0065 1.95* .0063 1.86* 
Oto 30 —.0006  —0.03 .0093 0.43 





*Announcement days (day 0) generally follow the actual dates of deaths by 3 to 7 days. 
Hence, these days are highlighted along with day 0. 

‘CARs = cumulative abnormal returns. The test statistics are described in the Appendix. 
When an interval of more than one day is used, the test statistic is of the form reported in 
Brenner (1979). When the interval includes only one day, the test statistic is the time series t-test 
as reported in Davidson (1984). 

*p<.10 
** p « .05 
*** p < 01 ^ 
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FIGURE 1 


Cumulative Abnormal Returns Surrounding the Deaths of Key Executives 
for Total Population and CEO Subgroup 


CAR 


Total Population 


30 


CEO Subgroup 





recent increase in outsiders on many boards, coupled with increased legal 
challenges by stockholders and various social reform movements, have led 
to more active roles for board members (Boulton, 1978), the actual strategic 
operation of most organizations remains primarily in the hands of CEOs. 
Because of these potential differences, we subdivided key executives into 
three groups: (1) CEO only, (2) chairman only, and (3) both CEO and chairman. 

The bottom half of Table 1 presents the reaction of the market to the 
deaths of 23 CEOs. In contrast to results based on the total population, the 
deaths of CEOs appear to be associated with a negative reaction by the 
securities’ market. From days —7 to —3, the cumulative abnormal return is 
negative and statistically different from 0 (p « .01). On days —4 and —3, the 
abnormal returns are significantly negative, and all of the abnormal returns 
from days —6 to —1 are negative. These negative abnormal returns may be 
results of the news of the CEOs' deaths reaching the market on the dates of 
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deaths or on subsequent days, before announcements appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal. The frequent three-to-seven-day time lag in reporting deaths 
is the period over which there are statistically significant abnormal returns. 
From day —6 to day 0, there is a large drop in the cumulative abnormal return, 
which generally remains at this lower level for the next 30 days (Figure 1). 

The market’s reaction to the deaths of the 61 corporate chairmen in our 
population appears in the top half of Table 2. No evidence of significantly 
negative abnormal returns appears on, or around, day 0. On the contrary, a 
significantly positive abnormal return on day 0 suggests that the market 
reacted favorably to the news of the deaths of corporate chairmen. As with 
any statistical tests, it is possible that chance accounts for these results. 
However, both return-generating models confirm these results, and the signifi- 
cant reactions are notably right on the announcement date. In Figure 2, the 
upward drift in the cumulative abnormal return is evident. Results for the 
subintervals from —10 to 0 and 0 to 30 are insignificant, but positive (Table 
2). This evidence also supports the idea that the market reacted positively to 
the deaths of the chairmen. 

The bottom half of Table 2 presents the abnormal returns for the deaths 
of executives who served both as CEO and chairman. For this group, signifi- 
cantly negative abnormal returns on days —7 and 0 indicate that the death of a 
CEO/chairman is associated with negative market returns on and before the 
date of announcement. Figure 2 shows an apparent upward movement in the 
cumulative abnormal return over the period —30 to 4-30, but on the days 
immediately around day 0, the movement is downward. 


Other Results 


In an attempt to determine whether other circumstances determine how 
the market reacts to the deaths of key executives, we created two additional 
subgroups and recomputed results. The first subgroup included CEOs who 
died suddenly, and the second was executives whose names might be easily 
recognizable. 

Any CEO, regardless of other titles, who died of a heart attack, an accident, 
or violence was included in the first regrouping. Results for this subgroup, 
which included 41 firms, appear in the top half of Table 3. Over the intervals 
between days —7 and 0, and —7 and ~3, there are statistically significant (p « 
.05), negative cumulative abnormal returns of .0269 and .0134. In addition, 
the abnormal returns on day —7 and 0 are statistically significant (p « .10 
and p « .01, respectively) and are negative. The sudden-death subgroup is 
associated with very strong negative abnormal returns—it appears that the 
market reacted very strongly to the deaths of these executives. 

The second regrouping, based on name recognition, includes only those 
key executives whose names are incorporated in their companies’ names, 
because it is very difficult to determine whether a name was easily recognized, 
particularly when considerable time has passed since a death. Generally, 
these executives were founders, or relatives of the founders, of the companies. 
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TABLE 2 
Cumulative Abnormal Returns for Deaths of Chairmen and CEO/Chairmen 
Average 
Market Model” Return Model? 
Intervals? Test Test 
T; to T; CARs Statistics CARs Statistics 
(a) Chairmen (N = 61) 
—90to 0 .0043 0.05 .0225 0.24 
—10to 0 0136 1,33 0151 1.50 
— 7to 0 .0085. 0.74 .0056 0.64 
— 7to-8 —.0018  —0.37 —.0013 —0.26 
-7 .0020 — 0.61 .0034 1.02 
-6 .0009 0.27 .0016 0.48 
-5 —.0001  —0.03 —,0006 ~—0,18 
-4 .0001 0.03 —.0002 —0.06 
-3 —.0025  —0.76 —.0020 —0.60 
-2 .0010 0.30 .0016 — 0.48 
-1 —.0005  —0.15 —.0009 —0.27 
0 .0078  2.36** .0077  2.31** 
1 —.0020  —0.61 —.0023 —0.69 
2 .0034 1.03 .0041 1.22 
0 to 30 0219 — 071 .0242 0.81 
(b) CEO/Chairmen (N= 43) : 
—90to 0 .0269 0.27 .0327 0.30 
—10to 0 —.0049  —0.40 —.0051 —0.43 
—7to 0 —.0031  —0.30 —.0034 —0.32 
— 7to ~3 —.0004  —0.08 .0018 0.37 
-7 —.0062  —2.17** —,.0063 —2.18** 
-6 —.0006 —0.21 —.0001 —0.03 
-5 .0014 0.49 .0024 0.83 
-4 —.0034  —1.19 —,0033 —1.14 
-3 .0022 0.77 .0028 0.97 
-2 —,0007  —0.24 —.0023 —0.79 
-1 .0045 — 0.16 .0037 1.18 
0 —.0065  —2.27** —.0066 -—2,88*** 
1 0002 0.07 .0001 0.03 
3 .0039 1.36 .0043 1.38 
0to 30 .0114 0.39 0152 — 0.41 


*Announcement days (day 0) generally follow the actual dates of deaths by 3 to 7 days. 
Hence, these days are highlighted along with day 0. 

*CARs — cumulative abnormal returns. The test statistics are described in the Appendix. 
When an interval of more than one day is used, the test statistic is of the form reported in 
Brenner (1979). When the interval includes only one day, the test statistic is the time series t-test 
as reported in Davidson (1984). 

*p<.10 
** p « .05 
*** p « 01 
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FIGURE 2 


Cumulative Abnormal Returns Surrounding 
the Deaths of Corporate Chairmen 
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The bottom half of Table 3 shows results for this subgroup of 18. The abnor- 
mal return on day —6 is statistically significant and negative, but although it 
is negative for the interval between days —7 and —3, it is insignificant. The 
deaths of these executives seem to be associated with negative returns, but 
the results are not as strong as some of the findings reported earlier in this 
section. 


DISCUSSION 


Our hypothesis was that key executives’ deaths would be negatively 
associated with investors’ wealth. An examination of the results for the total 
group studied, however, reveals that such deaths do not significantly affect 
the market. This finding supports the position that studies of sports teams 
have put forth—namely, that succession has a null effect (Brown, 1982; Eitzen 
& Yetman, 1972; Gamson & Scotch, 1964)—and it is consistent with the 
findings of Lieberson and O’Connor (1972), Salancik and Pfeffer (1977), and 
Smith, Carson, and Alexander (1984). 
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TABLE 3 . 
Cumulative Abnormal Returns for Other Subgroups 





Intervals? 


Ti to T; 


CARs 


Market Model? 
Test 
Statistics 


685 


Average 


CARs 


Return Model? 


Test 
Statistics 


(a) CEOs—Sudden Death 


Subgroup (N= 41) 
—90to 0 
—10to 0 
se 7to 0 
— 7to—3 


(b) Name Recognition 
Subgroup (N=18) 
—90 to 0 
—10to 0 
—7to 0 
— 710-3 
-7 


Oto 30 


—.0358 
—.0222 
—.0269 
—.0134 
—.0060 
—.0035 

.0023 
—.0021 
—.0041 
—.0035 
—.0003 
—.0097 

.0005 

.0054 

.0035 


.0062 
—.0121 
—.0042 
—.0060 
—.0049 
—.0132 

.0062 

.0010 

.0000 
—.0041 
—.0004 

.0062 

.0046 

-0006 
—.0015 


0.36 
—1.72 


—2.45** 
—2.68** 
—1.75* 


—1.02 

0.67 
—0.61 
—1.19 
—1.02 
—0.09 


—2.84*** 


0.15 
1.58 
0.12 


0.09 
—0.73 
—0.30 
—1.22 
—1.03 


—2.78** 


1.31 
0.21 
0.00 
—0.86 
—0.08 
1.30 
0.97 
0.13 
—0.08 


—.0356 
—.0227 
—.0308 
—.0142 
—.0059 
—.0034 

.0022 
—.0021 
—.0050 
—.0043 
—.0004 
—.0119 

.0004 

.0055 

.0036 


.0829 
—.0100 
—.0032 
—.0042 
—.0041 
—.0129 


.0061 . 


.0003 
.0022 
—.0036 
.0005 
-.0041 
.0022 
.0027 
—.0113 


.70.34 


—1.73 
—2.50** 
—2.73** 
—1.69 
—~0.99 
0.64 
—0.61 


1.23 


—1.29 

—0.09 

—3.06*** 
0.14 
1.49 
0.15 


1.20 
—0.60 
0.23 
—0.85 
—0.85 
—2.69** 

1.27 

0.06 

0.46 
—0.75 

0.10 

0.85 

0.46 

0.56 

0.60 





*5Announcement days (day 0) generally follow the actual dates of deaths by 3 to 7 days. 
Hence, these days are highlighted along with day 0. 
5CARs = cumulative abnormal returns. The test statistics are described in the Appendix. 
When an interval of more than one day is used, the test statistic is of the form reported in 
Brenner (1979). When the interval includes only one SCH the test statistic is the time series t-test 


as reported in Davidson (1984). 
*p<.10 
** p< 05 
*** < DI 
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There are a number of possible reasons why the market did not signifi- 
cantly react to the deaths of key executives in the full.population. One 
possibility is that some firms experienced significant positive abnormal 
returns during trading days around the event date, but other firms experi- 
enced significant negative abnormal returns. Offsetting positive and negative 
abnormal returns may have averaged out to an overall zero effect. 

A second possibility is that the variation in the number of trading days 
between dates of the publication of the obituary notices by the Wall Street 
Journal and the actual dates of deaths may have inhibited accurate measure- 
ment. The daily average abnormal returns may not provide an adequately 
precise representation of the effects of key executives' deaths on abnormal 
returns. 

The results may also be sample-specific. The effects of key executives' 
deaths on investors' returns may well vary with organizational size, and this 
population was restricted to firms large enough to be listed on the major 
exchanges. In smaller organizations, management may rest in the hands of a 
few dominating figures. In addition, no highly refined management training 
program to provide back-up management support may be in place. 

A final potential explanation is that the market may have anticipated the 
deaths before they happened. This scenario seems particularly likely where 
the deaths were not sudden. If the market has an indication of a key 
executive's impending departure (for example, a terminal illness), the prices 
of securities may embody evaluative implications of the event prior to its 
occurrence. 

Table 4 summarizes the results for the various subgroups. The results 
indicate that if key executives are viewed as a homogeneous group, their 
deaths appear to have little influence on the market. However, although we 
found no systematic reaction in stock prices for the full group, we observed 
important adjustments in stock prices for subgroups. Many of these signifi- 
cant adjustments appear in the columns for the intervals between days —7 
and —3, —7 and 0, and for day 0. The results indicate that if key executives 
are differentiated by position into chairman-only, CEO-only, and CEO-and- 
chairman subgroups, their deaths seem to make a difference. In addition, 
negative abnormal returns are also associated with suddenness of death and 
executive name recognition. f 

For the chairman-only subgroup, the results suggest that the market 
reacted positively to the deaths. Any possible explanations for this occur- 
rence must be largely speculative, but it is interesting to note that the chair- 
men in our population were often in their 70s, 80s, and even 90s. The 
positive reaction may imply that the market viewed such turnover as a 
pòsitive sign and a chance for innovation and adaptation (Staw, 1980). It 
should be stressed that in order for a price reaction to take place, expected 
cash flows would have to change. 

Another similar explanation comes under the general heading of “settling 
up” (Fama, 1980: 304—306), a notion we can illustrate with an example. 
Suppose an executive is doing an adequate job, but is overpaid relative to 
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ability. When this executive dies, the market settles up by treating this news 
as positive. These results may represent such an effort; the marginal benefits 
many chairmen bring may be perceived to be less than their marginal 
compensation. 

The market’s reaction to the deaths of CEOs appears to be negative, at 
least in the short run. In addition, the market reacted on or around the actual 
dates of deaths and not necessarily at the time of announcements in the 
financial press. It seems that the market reacts more negatively toward the 
deaths of hands-on key executives than it does toward the deaths of chairmen. 

An individual who is both CEO and chairman is likely to have much 
power within an organization, and the death of such an individual is likely 
to create uncertainty, since two key positions become vacant. The results 
show statistically significant, negative returns on the dates that the deaths of 
such individuals were reported, indicating that the market reacted negatively. 
In terms of settling up theory, if the market views CEOs’ deaths as negative, it 
perceived their productivity as outweighing their compensation. The market 
settles up to the loss of their productivity by reacting negatively. 

It is important to note that the market often reacted strongly prior to the 
dates deaths were announced. These pre-event reactions are not uncommon 
in other studies applying event methodology; in fact, it was evident in the 
study in which the methodology was pioneered (Fama, Fisher, Jensen, & 
Roll, 1969). There are at least two explanations. The first implies super 
efficiency on the part of securities’ analysts, who keep in touch with compa- 
nies regularly. Although a death may not be public information for a few 
days, they may obtain the information sooner and adjust even before the 
announcement. 

A second, related explanation centers around the event date used in this 
research, the date of announcement in the Wall Street Journal. Local news 
media may report the deaths of executives from their vicinities days before 
the national press picks up on these stories. 

In an effort to sort out differences in the full population that were not 
due to differences in executives' positions, we examined two additional 
groups: CEOs who died suddenly and executives with name recognition. 
The results indicate that reactions to sudden deaths tend to be negative. We 
found very negative abnormal returns between the dates of deaths and the 
dates the deaths were reported, and the reaction on the dates of announce- 
ments in the Wall Street Journal (day 0) was particularly large and negative. 
For this subgroup, the market was unable to anticipate CEOs' deaths, and the 
reaction upon receipt of the news was particularly negative. Unexpected 
deaths minimize the probability that the securities' market can anticipate the 
event. 

Likewise, although the results for the name-recognition subgroup were | 
not as strong as for the sudden-death subgroup, they also indicate a possible 
negative impact on the market. A key executive who is highly publicized or 
who has the status of a founder may be seen as the personality of a company, 
and the death of such an individual could have an especially negative effect 
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on the market. For example, in 1966, when the market learned Walt Disney 
was facing a lingering death from cancer, a substantia] drop in Disney stock 
prices occurred. Stockholders in that firm have since spent many years mourn- 
ing the loss of the founder's magic touch. Indeed, a recent article (Wall Street 
Journal, 1982) observed, “There is not as yet any firm evidence that the 
company's motion picture division has climbed out of the black hole it 
stumbled into after Mr. Disney's death" (1982: 1). 

Although some significant differences in the effects of the deaths of key 
executives emerged when we took executive position, predictability of death, 
and name recognition into account, several caveats should be kept in mind. 
First, the nature of the population and the many nonsignificant findings 
restrict the generalizability of results. Although this study was a step toward 
redirecting research to focus on the consequences of turnover, it was itself 
very narrowly focused on the short-run effects of the deaths of key execu- 
tives from large companies on investor wealth. Second, although we used 
two predictive models (McDonald & Nichols, 1984), the results may have 
been dependent on the model for generating normal returns. Additionally, 
the influence of outside factors and chance cannot be ignored. Leaders, even 
.key executives, seldom have unilateral control over resources and policies. 

These limitations, and others discussed previously in this paper, suggest 
directions for future research. Strongly indicated are additional investiga- 
tions into how the positions of CEO and chairman differ. Organizational size 
and the extent to which key executives are aggressively managing organiza- 
tions prior to death might also be included in future research. Additional 
control variables, such as age, length of tenure, and percentage of compensa- 
tion in the form of profit sharing or stock options, may also affect how the 
market perceives an executive's death. Better ways of determining how the 
market recognizes an executive's name could also be developed to determine 
how it would react to deaths of executives perceived very favorably or 
unfavorably. 

Finally, a follow-up is needed that would build on Reinganum's (1985) 
research exploring the effects of executive succession on stock prices in-1978 
and 1979, and that would specifically examine the effects of succession 
among key executives following a death. Such research would indicate how 
long. the cumulative abnormal returns attributable to deaths are sustained 
following successions, and what additional effects successions themselves 
have on investors’ wealth. Results could be compared with the financial 
consequences of the more general phenomena of turnover and succession 
among key executives. 

The lack of prior data on the relationships between the deaths of key 
executives and investors' wealth and the limitations of the present study 
permit few strong generalizations. However, we can identify a few implica- 
tions for both investors and managers. First, for investors, significant results 
from analyses of subgroups give further credence to the need for diversifica- 
tion of portfolios. In addition, investors faced with a CEO's death, or an 
executive's sudden death, or the death of an executive who had name 
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recognition, might consider going short on the stocks of the affected firms. 
On the other hand, the death of a corporate chairman appears to present an 
opportunity for investors to go long. However, an investor would have to 
have insider information about an actual date of death and would have to act 
before the date of announcement in the Wall Street Journal. An investor 
would also generally have to invest in affected firms one at a time, since it is 
unlikely that deaths of key executive officers would occur in groups. 

Since death is an unplanned event, implications for managers are 
diffficult to develop. However, with the aging of the baby-boom generation 
and the extension of mandatory retirement, understanding the consequences 
of executives’ deaths is more important than ever. We made no attempt in 
this study to determine differences in reactions for companies that were 
prepared for CEO turnover and those that were not, but preparedness may 
well lessen the potential negative effects on shareholders’ returns. Firms 
should identify potential successors and groom them to assume key leader- 
ship positions. Furthermore, some top executives may need to carry life 
insurance with their companies named as the beneficiaries. Although few 
companies will release information about such insurance coverage, its pres- 
ence may lessen effects on investors’ returns and provide a firm with the 
liquidity necessary to overcome a tragedy. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the effective management of turnover 
presupposes a fuller understanding of its consequences. We hope this study 
encourages further interdisciplinary investigations that reorient turnover 
research from primarily examining the antecedents of individuals’ leaving 
organizations. The consequences of turnover deserve fuller research atten- 
tion than they have been accorded. 
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APPENDIX 


The purpose of this study was to determine the securities' market's reaction to the deaths of 
certain key executives. We computed and analyzed abnormal returns. The measurement of 
abnormal returns implies that a model can be specified that generates normal returns; we used 
the following market model: 

Ra = 0, TF Belag tes; (1) 


it 


where R, is the return on security i at time t, œ; is a regression intercept, B, is the beta coefficient 
of the regression, H. is the return on the market index at time t,, and ej is the disturbance term. 
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Day 0 is defined as the day that news of an executive’s death appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal. A first-pass regression of each security’s returns against the returns on the market 
(Equation 1) is run over days —291 to —91 to obtain estimates for the parameters of the market 
model, o, and f. 

The market model parameters for each of the i company's securities are applied to the actual 
market returris for days —90 to +30, which provide the predicted returns for company i. These 
predicted returns are compared to the actual returns for each of the i companies from ~90 to +30. 
We limited the days after an event to 30 to minimize the effect of succession. In this population, 
it took an average of 20.8 days to replace a key executive; in addition, it is not unreasonable to 
expect a further time delay before a replacement gains effective control. The difference between 
the actual returns and the predicted returns for security i at time t is called the abnormal return, 
AR, 

AN, = Ry — (oy + B; RJ, (2) 


where R, represents the actual return on security i at time t, and the term in parentheses 
is the normal return. The other variables are as previously defined. 

The average abnormal return is computed by summing the abnormal returns across all N 
firms for each relative event time, t, as follows: : 


N AR; 
AR 2X ——. (3) 
i=1 N 
The cumulative abnormal return (CAR) is also computed over various intervals, T, to T;: 
T; 
CAR, + = X AR. (4) 
1:12 t=T: 


In an efficient market, the return on a security will react immediately to an event that affects 
its intrinsic value. Under these conditions, the AR, and CAR will be random except upon 
receipt of the news of an event. When information that affects the value of firms reaches the 
market for each firm at the same time relative to day 0, then the AR, should not be 0. If the 
information flow is not uniform with respect to event times, the CAR will not be 0. We used test 
statistics to determine when an AR, or CAR was significantly different from 0. 

The test statistic for the AR, is a time series t-test as reported in Davidson (1984), and is 
similar to the one in Jain (1985). The statistic T, can be computed in the following manner: 


AR (5) 


where SD, is the standard deviation of the AR, across time from —90 to + 30. Using this method 
assumes that the AR,s are independent and identically, normally distributed across time. Since 
the event dates are not uniform with respect to calendar time, the assumption of independence 
- should not be violated. If the assumption is violated, and the AH,s are not independent, the 
statistic will be overstated. Brown and Warner's (1980) simulation study concluded the t-test 
was superior to other tests in event studies. 
A test statistic is computed for the cumulative abnormal returns over various intervals T; to 
T». This statistic is the one originally reported in Brenner (1979) and is computed as follows: 


dlc mE (8) 

CSD,,, Ta 

The Cap, T ÍS the change in CAR over the interval. CSD is the cumulative standard 

deviation. It is found by summing the cross-sectional variances of the AR, at each time t during 

the specified interval and dividing by N. The square root is taken to provide the standard 
deviation. 

For this study, if the securities’ market viewed the death of a key executive as negative 


information, the test statistics for the AR, s and CARs around the time of the announcement will 
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be statistically negative. However, if a key executive’s death was considered irrelevant, the test 
statistics will show the AR,s and CARs to be insignificantly different from 0. 

The single-index market mode] has been criticized particularly for the EEN 
data problem described by Scholes and Williams (1977). However, Brown and Warner (1983) ` 
concluded that procedures for correcting nonsynchronous data are unnecessary. Furthermore, 
Brown and Warner (1980) and Brenner (1979) concluded that the market model reaches correct 
conclusions at least as often as more complex models. In addition, Davidson (1984) found that 
alternate specifications of the predictive model, even including an industry factor, did not 
qualitatively change the conclusions obtained with the market model. 

To confirm the results obtained with the market model, we also used the average return 
model to generate the normal returns. The procedure is similar to that for the market model, 
except that instead of using first-pass regressions to estimate the model's parameters, a, (the 
regression intercept) is defined as 0, and the slope, B,, is defined as 1. The use of the average 
return model permits the computation of the abnormal returns and the cumulative abnormal 
returns without relying on potentially unstable market parameters. 

One final potential problem with this methodology is the possible presence of heuristic 
noise in the data. For example, other major announcements that affect value may affect the 
return series of the firms studied. If these announcements are unrelated to the deaths of the key 
executives and are therefore random with respect to the event time, they generally have little 
effect on reported events. This is especially tru2 with large sample sizes, because of the averaging 
process shown in Equation 3. 
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Despite widespread resource sharing among strategic business units 
(SBUs), questions such as when resource sharing is desirable and what 
its administrative implications are have rarely been examined. In this 
study, data from 58 SBUs revealed that (1) the utility of resource shar- 
ing depends on an SBU’s competitive strategy, (2) the optimal specifica- 
tion of incentive systems for general managers of SBUs is a function of 
magnitude of resource sharing, and (3) resource sharing has a negative 
effect on the job satisfaction of general managers. f 


Given a conceptualization of strategy as providing both external direc- 
tion and internal integration to organizations, the concept of synergy is cen- 
tral to the field of strategic management (Ansoff, 1965; Hofer & Schendel, 
1978). For single-business firms, this centrality is evident in the emphasis 
previous researchers have given to interfunctional coordination (Andrews, 
1971; Galbraith, 1973; Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967). For diversified firms, it is 
evident in the emphasis that proponents of portfolio planning models have 
given to financial synergy (Abell & Hammond, 1979; Henderson, 1970) and 
that scholars studying performance differences between related and unre- 
lated diversified firms have given to operating synergy (Bettis, 1981; 
Christensen & Montgomery, 1981; Rumelt, 1974, 1982; Stubbart & Grant, 
1983). Notwithstanding its apparent desirability, it is critical to note that the 
outcome of pursuing synergy is not always positive (Ansoff, 1965; Kay, 1982; 
Weick, 1976). Because 2 plus 2 can add up to 3 rather than the hoped-for 5, it 
would seem to be extremely important for managers to know when to pursue 
synergy, how to pursue it, and what effect this pursuit might have on the 
actors involved. Despite the obvious practical significance of these questions, 
they have rarely been examined—the few exceptions being Lorsch and Allen 
(1973), Pitts (1974, 1976, 1977, 1980), and Vancil (1980). The objective 
of this study was to shed further light on this subject by focusing on the 
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special, but significant, case of operating synergy among strategic business 
units (SBUs). By operating synergy, we refer specifically to sharing of func- 
tional resources by two or more SBUs within a single firm; the Norton 
Company, whose domestic coated abrasives SBU shares a common sales force 
with its domestic bonded abrasives SBU, and a common R&D facility with 
its international coated abrasives SBU, is an example (Aguilar, 1976). 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Resource sharing among SBUs is conceptually analogous to a non-zero- 
sum game, the outcome of which depends on the rules of the game as well 
as the actions of the players (Luce & Raiffa, 1957). It can also be viewed as a 
special form of governance structure within M-form, or multidivisional, firms. 
The desirability of such a structure depends on the magnitude of the as- 
sociated transaction costs—a function of both the contexts of transactions 
and the manner in which human assets are governed under particular struc- 
tures (Williamson, 1975, 1981). These analogies yield two of the three basic 
premises underlying the present study: the potential for synergistic benefits 
from resource sharing varies across strategic contexts, and the realization of 
these potential synergistic benefits depends on how effectively linkages 
between SBUs are actually managed. A third and related premise, derived 
from neither game theory nor analysis of transaction costs, is that the pursuit 
of synergy may well have divergent implications for the firms and the key 
actors involved; although the pursuit of synergy may improve organizational 
performance, it may also reduce job satisfaction among SBUs' managers by 
curtailing their autonomy. These premises, represented schematically in Fig- 
ure 1, form the basis for the development of the specific hypotheses we 
tested. 


. Strategic Antecedents and the Utility of Resource Sharing 


Strong theoretical arguments exist for expecting that the utility of resource 
sharing among SBUs will depend on the strategic contexts of both corpora- 
tions and their SBUs. Focusing exclusively on corporate diversification 
strategies, Pitts (1977) argued that internal diversifiers opt for high synergy 
because it enables firms to use the resources of their current divisions to 
compete in new fields; in contrast, aquisitive diversifiers opt for low synergy 
because acquired managers, having already become accustomed to great inde- 
pendence in managing their firms prior to acquisition, may be assumed to 
put a high value on retaining their independence afterwards. Consistent 
with this conceptualization, Vancil's (1980) empirical study also reported 
that, for each of the four functions examined (R&D, manufacturing, distri- 
bution, and selling), the incidence of resource sharing was greater within 
related diversified firms than within unrelated diversified firms. 

Unlike linkages between the utility of resource sharing and corporate 
Strategic contexts, possible linkages between the utility of resource sharing 
and SBUs' strategic contexts have remained completely unexplored either 
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"Paths 1, 2, and 3 are the three basic premises underlying this study. 


conceptually or empirically. Empirical evidence on how resource sharing 
among SBUs affects performance has been very consistent and clear: “The 
highest levels of profitability were exhibited by those [firms] having a strat- 
egy of diversifying primarily into those areas that drew on some common 
core skill or resource” (Rumelt, 1982: 359; cf. Bettis, 1981; Christensen & 
Montgomery, 1981). Given consistent support, such a finding might lead to 
the conclusion that, where it is feasible, high resource sharing always con- 
tributes positively to performance. However, as several authors (McCann & 
Galbraith, 1981; Pondy, 1970; Porter, 1981; Rumelt, 1982) have argued, the 
scale advantages of resource sharing do not come cost-free. At the level of 
clusters of SBUs, there are the costs of coordination; at the level of individ- 
ual SBUs, there are the costs of reduced flexibility, because sharing resources 
reduces SBUs’ managers’ independence with respect to the allocation of 
those resources and reduces their flexibility in responding to unanticipated 
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competitive moves. Thus, the scale benefits of resource sharing must con- 
stantly be weighed against the costs of coordination and reduced flexibility. 

According to Porter’s (1980) conceptualization, supported empirically 
by Dess and Davis (1984) and Hambrick (1983), the two generic bases for 
developing a strategic advantage over competition are differentiation and 
overall cost leadership. A strategy of differentiation—exemplified by Mercedes- 
Benz in automobiles—implies “creating something that is perceived industry- 
wide as being unique" (Porter, 1980: 37). In contrast, a strategy of overall cost 
leadership—exemplified by Lincoln Electric in arc welding equipment— 
requires ‘‘aggressive construction of efficient-scale facilities, vigorous pur- 
suit of cost reductions from experience, tight cost and overhead control, 
avoidance of marginal customer accounts, and cost minimization in areas 
like R&D, service, sales force, advertising, and so on" (Porter, 1980: 35). 
Thus, given both the pros and cons of resource sharing, it seems that the 
competitive advantages yielded by the scale benefits of high resource shar- 
ing are more critical for SBUs pursuing a strategy of low cost rather than 
differentiation. 

Hypothesis 1: Resource sharing (R) will make a greater 
contribution to SBUs’ effectiveness (E) at the low cost than 
at the differentiation end of the strategy (S) spectrum. In 
mathematical terms, dE/dR will be greater when S is low 
than when it is high. 

The specific form of the contingency relationship between resource shar- 
ing and competitive strategy this hypothesis postulates does allow for the 
possibility that resource sharing may be beneficial in either context; this 
would be so if E/R had a positive value over the entire observed range of S. 
The contingency prediction is that, if so, the marginal utility of resource 
sharing (@E/dR) will be greater when business units pursue strategies of low 
cost rather than of differentiation. 


Managing Resource Sharing: Some Organizational Imperatives 


Galbraith and Nathanson's (1978) extensive review of the literature on 
strategy implementation concluded that the effective execution of any stra- 
tegic task requires appropriate organizational arrangements, embracing 
structure, information and decision processes, people, and reward systems. 
Focusing on the last two of these four organizational elements, we examined 
the role that (1) organizational familiarity on the part of SBUs' managers, 
and (2) the incentive systems controlling these managers played in the effec- 
tive management of resource sharing among SBUs. 

Organizational familiarity. The longer an individual has worked for an 
organization, the more familiar that person is likely to be not only with its 
products, markets, and technologies, but also with its people, standard oper- 
ating procedures, and culture. Although familiarity with products, markets, 
and technologies can develop through experience within an industry but 
outside a focal organization, experience within an organization seems essen- 
tial to knowing and understanding its people, procedures, and culture. Thus, 
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the greater the relevance of knowing people, procedures, and culture for the 
implementation of a particular SBU’s strategy—‘‘human asset specificity” in 
Williamson's terminology (1981: 563)—the more important organizational 
familiarity is likely to be. 

The greater the extent of resource sharing under which an SBU operates, 
the more its general manager must rely on peers and superiors to implement 
its strategy. Although a manager can plan for anticipated marketplace and 
competitive events, the indeterminacy of the real world ensüres that unex- 
pected external events will almost always occur. The response to these unex- 
pected events must involve coordination and negotiation with the general 
managers of peer SBUs, managers in charge of shared resources, and superiors. 
As Galbraith (1973) and Kotter (1982) argued extensively, the stronger the 
informal, interpersonal relationships between a focal general manager and 
peers and superiors, the greater the manager's effectiveness is likely to be in 
getting their cooperation in responding to unexpected events. 

Hypothesis 2: A general manager's organizational famil- 
iarity (F) will make a greater contribution to an SBU's 
effectiveness (E) when resource sharing (R) is high. In math- 
ematical terms, ðE/ðF will be greater when R is high than 
when it is low. 

Incentive systems. Salter (1973) identified six components of the overall 
financial incentive system for general managers of SBUs: the performance 
criteria used to determine the amounts of bonuses; the reliance placed on 
subjectivity, as contrasted with prespecified formulas, in determining bonuses; 
the effect of corporate, as compared to SBU's, performance on the size of the 
bonus pool; the size of bonuses relative to basic salary; tlie frequency of 
bonuses; and, finally, the form (cash, equity, options, etc.) of bonuses. This 
study focused on the implications of resource sharing for only two of these six 
components: (1) extent of reliance on subjectivity as opposed to formulas, 
and (2) determination of bonus pools. The other four components appeared 
less critical in light of our narrow focus on resource sharing. 

A bonus award for any general manager of an SBU can be determined on 
the basis of either a strict formula, such as a percentage of the SBU's operat- 
ing profit, or through a purely subjective assessment by the manager's 
superior, or by some combination of the two. Exclusive reliance on objective 
formulas for determining bonuses has some clear merits: reward systems can 
be specified with great precision, and superiors cannot exercise any bias in 
assessing the performance of general managers nor determine their rewards 
ex post facto. However, a major limitation of objective formulas is that they 
are likely to induce managers to pay less attention to the performance of 
their SBUs along dimensions that are difficult to quantify, yet important— 
dimensions like R&D and human resource management. Although some sub- 
jectivity in assessing bonuses might thereby be desirable in all SBUs, we 
argue that the utility of a subjective approach is likely to be high when a 
general manager's personal control over an SBU's performance is low. In 
such situations, numerical indicators of the SBU's performance have little 
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validity as surrogates for the performance of the individual manager. This 
occurs with high resource sharing, because it reduces each general manager’s 
discretion over how functional resources are used and results in both partial 
loss of control over an SBU's performance and contamination of perfor- 
mance by the decisions and actions of outside individuals (Lorsch & Allen, 
1973; Pitts, 1980; Salter, 1973; Vancil, 1980). Thus, where resource sharing 
is high, greater reliance on subjectivity in determining bonuses is likely to be 
particularly desirable. More formally, 

Hypothesis 3: Reliance on subjective, as opposed to 

formula-based, approaches for determining a general 

manager's bonus (B) will make a greater contribution to 

an SBU's effectiveness (E) for SBUs with high resource 

sharing (R). In mathematical terms, dE/dB will be greater 

when H is high than when it is low. 

Salter stated that “bonus pools can be based on divisional (SBU) 
performance, total corporate performance, or some mix of the two. Each 
arrangement sends different signals in terms of interdivisional cooperation” 
(1973: 100). If an SBU is essentially autonomous, engaging in almost no 
resource sharing with other SBUs, tying its manager’s bonus to the perfor- 
mance of a cluster of several SBUs would weaken the link between perfor- 
mance and reward and, therefore, is likely to be counterproductive; in such 
situations, a bonus should arguably be determined on the basis of the SBU’s 
performance only. In contrast, if a group of SBUs form a tightly knit cluster, 
owing to a high degree of resource sharing, linking the size of a bonus pool to 
the performance of the cluster as a whole should foster greater cooperation 
among SBUs than would tying each general manager’s bonus solely to the 
performance of each individual’s SBU. One of Lorsch and Allen’s (1973) 
anecdotes is particularly illustrative: “[Firm 3] had undertaken a bold attempt 
to get three divisions to collaborate in providing a complex system of prod- 
ucts to the government. A central office was set up at the corporate level to 
integrate this effort. The program immediately ran into the parochial inter- 
ests of each division .... Basically, each division manager was more moti- 
vated to focus on his own differentiated goals than those of the corporation. 
In effect, this is what the control and reward system told him he should do” 
(1973: 114). Thus, 

Hypothesis 4: Linking the bonus of an SBU’s general man- 
ager only to the focal SBU’s performance (P = 1) will be 
more beneficial for SBUs with low resource sharing. In 
contrast, linking a bonus to the performance of an entire 
cluster of SBUs (P = 2) will be more beneficial for SBUs 
with high resource sharing. In mathematical terms, for P = 
1, effectiveness (E) will correlate negatively with resource 
sharing (R); for P = 2, the correlation between E and R will 
be positive. 
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Effect of Resource Sharing on Managers’ Job Satisfaction 


Research findings relating to the effects of alternative leadership styles 
on the job satisfaction of subordinates are the primary basis for expectations 
of linkages between resource sharing among SBUs and the job satisfaction of 
general managers of SBUs (Beer, 1964; Fleishman & Harris, 1962; Pennings, 
1975; Schriesheim, House, & Kerr, 1976; Tannenbaum, 1962; Trow, 1957). 
These studies have indicated that the greater the initiative taken by leaders 
in making decisions that subordinates must follow, the less satisfied subordi- 
nates seem to be, even though organizational performance is high. The theo- 
retical explanation is that people’s job satisfaction increases with the magni- 
tude of their personal control over the context of their jobs. Studies on the 
implications of locus of control (Rotter, 1966) for job satisfaction provide 
secondary support for this premise; individuals who report less personal 
control over their environments, designated as externally controlled in Rotter’s 
terminology, generally are less satisfied with their job contexts (Organ & 
Greene, 1974; Szilagyi, Sims, & Keller, 1976). 

Several researchers (Heany & Weiss, 1983; Porter, 1981; Stengrevics, 
1984; Vancil, 1980) have argued that the greater the extent of resource shar- 
ing among SBUs, the greater is the need for superiors (typically, group vice- 
presidents) to take active roles, not just in coordinating interdependent SBUs’ 
decisions, but also in setting the SBUs’ strategies. As Porter (1981) stated: “It 
is axiomatic from the principles of cluster strategy that the final authority 
over the strategies of business units in the cluster should reside at the cluster 
executive level and not the business unit level. Furthermore, the cluster 
executive must view his role as initiating cluster strategy rather than respond- 
ing to business unit proposals. Business units acting independently simply 
will not propose the strategies necessary to centralize certain activities" 
(1981: 43). Thus, we expect that the greater the magnitude of resource sharing, 
the greater is the probability that an SBU's general manager will see critical 
strategic decisions concerning the SBU being handed down from above. 
Combining this expectation with an awareness of the results on linkages 
between degree of personal control and job satisfaction cited earlier in this 
section yields the following hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 5: The greater the magnitude of resource shar- 
ing (R), the less satisfied the general managers of SBUs 
will be with their overall job contexts (T). In mathemati- 
cal terms, T will correlate negatively with R. 


METHODS 


Data were collected from the general managers of 58 SBUs within eight 
diversified, Fortune 500 firms headquartered in the northeastern United 
States. Applying Rumelt's (1974) criteria, we classified six of these as related 
diversified and two as unrelated diversified firms. Although constraints on 
access, time, and funding prevented the use of a random sample, the range of 
sizes (from $500 million to $10 billion in sales) as well as the diversity of 
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these firms’ outputs (consumer as well as industrial products in both mature 
and high-growth industries) indicate no prima facie reason to expect any 
systematic bias in the findings from SBUs within these firms. Nonetheless, 
given the variations in corporate diversification strategies and their potential 
for confounding predicted relationships, we controlled for diversification 
strategy in testing the hypotheses. 

Within each firm, a corporate senior executive was interviewed and 
persuaded to send a questionnaire to four or more general managers of SBUs, 
thus ensuring a mix of strategically diverse businesses. A cover letter accom- 
panying the questionnaires guaranteed anonymity to respondents and assured 
them that only aggregate data from multiple business units would be 
published. Out of the 70 questionnaires distributed by corporate executives, 
we received 58 usable answers, 48 from the six related diversified firms and 
10 from the two unrelated diversified firms. Because of the high response 
rate (83%), we did not consider tests for nonresponse bias necessary. 


Measurements 


The seven variables of interest were an SBU’s degree of resource sharing 
with other SBUs, its effectiveness in implementing strategy, its competitive 
strategy, its general manager’s organizational familiarity, subjectivity in bonus 
assessment, determination of bonus pool, and its general manager’s job 
satisfaction. The Appendix gives details of measurement and of tests for 
reliability and validity. Table 1 contains summary statistics as well as the 
matrix of zero-order correlation coefficients for all these variables. There are 
no standard instruments for measuring any of these variables except job 
satisfaction; consequently, six of the measures represent pioneering attempts. 
A brief elaboration follows on how the two key variables—resource sharing 
with other SBUs, and SBUs’ effectiveness in implementing strategy—were 
measured, 

Since this study focused on SBUs as nodes, not' as dyads or clusters, 
we measured resource sharing in terms of the extent to which focal SBUs 
shared functional facilities like sales forces or manufacturing plants with 
all other SBUs in their corporations. From this perspective, we took two 
types of variations in resource sharing into account: (1) For any focal SBU, 
the extent of resource sharing was predicted to vary across different func- 
tional areas like marketing, production, and purchasing (McCann & Gal- 
braith, 1981; Vancil, 1980). (2) We predicted different functional areas to 
be differentially important, not only within, but also across, SBUs (Gupta 
& Govindarajan, 1984; Hitt, Ireland, & Palia, 1982; Snow & Hrebiniak, 1980; 
Song, 1982), implying thereby that equal degrees of resource sharing need 
not be equally salient across different functions. Thus, we measured resource 
sharing at the level of focal SBUs and computed it in the form of a weighted, 
not a straight, average across various functions, with the importance of these 
functions serving as the weights assigned to different degrees of functional 
resource sharing. 
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The measure employed for the effectiveness of business units also 
reflected the specific theoretical concerns of this study. We anticipated a 
priori that the absolute performance of any business unit would depend not 
just on its internal organization's effectiveness in implementing a chosen 
strategy, but also on its industry's characteristics and the choice of strategy 
itself (Lenz, 1981). Given our focus on implementation, we deemed it essen- 
tial to control for the effects of factors related to industry and strategy on the 
performance of SBUs. Since managers' a priori expectations about the perfor- 
mance of SBUs are likely to take into account anticipated effects of factors 
related to industry and strategy, this requirement suggested that a business 
unit's effectiveness be measured in the form of a comparison between actual 
performance and a priori expectations, rather than on an absolute scale. 
Further, following reasoning analogous to the arguments concerning the 
resource sharing measure, we anticipated that (1) for any SBU, effectiveness 
will vary across different performance dimensions, and (2) the importance of 
different performance dimensions will vary not only within, but also across, 
SBUs (Steers, 1975). Consequently, we assessed comparative performance 
along many dimensions and weighted the various dimensions of performance 
in terms of their relative importance for the SBUs. 


Controlling for Differences Among Firms 


Since differences among the eight firms from which the 58 SBUs were 
drawn could confound the predicted relationships, it seemed important to 
control for these differences in testing the hypotheses. Concern for parsimony, 
and both conceptual and empirical concerns, led us to conclude that corpo- 
rate diversification strategy was the single most meaningful variable through 
which to control for any such effects. Corporate diversification strategy is the 
only variable determined by a firm that bears a direct logical relationship 
with resource sharing among its SBUs, our central variable of interest. In 
addition, as summarized in Table 1, resource sharing was the only variable in 
this study whose mean values differed across related and unrelated diversi- 
fied firms. Finally, of the remaining seven variables, the mean values of 
five—SBU’s effectiveness, competitive strategy, general manager's years on 
the current job, subjectivity in bonus assessment, and job satisfaction—did 
not differ either across firms or across corporate diversification strategies. 
For computation, we made corporete diversification strategy (D) a binary 
variable, assigning the value D = 0 to the 48 SBUs from the six related 
diversified firms and D — 1 to the 10 SBUs from the two unrelated diversified 
firms. 


Analysis 


Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 are all of the following form: dE/@X, will be 
greater when X; is high (or low) than when X, is low (or high): 
e oY 
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where, depending upon the hypothesis, b is predicted to be either positive or 
negative. To control for corporate diversification strategy (D), we modified 
this equation as follows: 
Se = a, + (bı + beD) Xs . 
With this modification, we viewed b, as providing the exact test for each 
hypothesis after controlling for the effects of corporate diversification strategy, 
and b; as capturing any marginal effect of this control variable. For statistical 
purposes, we then integrated the equation over X4 and rewrote it as: 
Y=ct Q41X4 t ü2X2 + biX4X; + b2DX1X2 . 

For any independent variable in a multiple regression equation, the 
significance of the regression coefficient that is computed through a two- 
tailed t-test always equals the significance of the increase in R? caused by the 
introduction of the particular variable into the equation. Thus, a significant 
value for b, (or bz) implies that the introduction of the term X4X; (or DX4X;) 
added significantly to the variance explained. At a more general level, 
it might also be noted that prior research (Argote, 1982; Brownell, 1981; 
Schoonhoven, 1981) has used this specific model of contingency relation- 
ships; Southwood (1978) discussed and supported the mathematical proper- 
ties of this model at length. Following this equation as a general model, we 
computed four sets of multiple regression equations, one set each for 
Hypotheses 1 and 3, and two sets for Hypothesis 2, because organizational 
familiarity was measured in two different ways. Each set included three 
regression equations: one with just X, and X;, a second with X4X; added, and 
a third that included DX4X; as well. Hypotheses 4 and 5 are stated in straight 
correlational terms. We tested these by examining the first-order partial 
correlations, after controlling for the effects of corporate diversification strat- 


egy (D). 


RESULTS 


Table 2 summarizes the results of the multiple regression analyses.* 
Hypothesis 1 stated that dE/dR will be greater when S is low than when S is * 
high. Here, E represents an SBU's effectiveness; R, resource sharing; and S, 
competitive strategy, with high values of S implying use of differentiation 


1 The decision to report unstandardized, rather than standardized (beta), regression coeffi- 
cients in Table 2 was based upon Southwood's (1978) mathematical analysis, which we 
crosschecked empirically. This analysis indicated that if the points of origin of X, and X; are 
changed, then the values as well as the significance levels of both the standardized and unstan- 
dardized regression coefficients of the variables X, and X; will also change. However, for the 
cross-product terms X,Xz and DX4X,, the values of the unstandardized, but not the standardized, 
regression coefficients, their standard errors, and their levels of significance are always indepen- 
dent of the points of origin of X, and X;. Since virtually all variables in this study are interval- 
scale variables, their points of origin are arbitrary, rendering the standardized—but not the 
unstandardized—regression coefficients essentially meaningless. 
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l l TABLE 2 
Results of Multiple Regression Analyses of Resource Sharing 
Among SBUs on SBUs’ Effectivenessa 





Results of Equations®c Eq. R Fi AR? Fd 
Hypothesis 1 
E= 2.685 + 0.146R + 0.0228: (1).03 0.74 
(.121) (.080) i (2,55) 
E =— 2.688 + 2.347R** +0.715S** — 0.286RS** (2).15 3.11*.12 7.67** 
(.803) (.262) (.103) (3,54) (1,54) 
z— 2.676 + 2.349H** + 0.716S** — 0.287RS** — 0.002DRS (3) .15 2.29 .00 0.02 
(.811) (.264) (.104) (.020) (4,53) (153) 
Hypothesis 2 
E= 2.183 + 0.070F;* +0.141R (4) .10 2.87 
(.034) (.116) (2,55) 
E= 1.436 + 0.142F, +0.463R — 0.031F,R (5).10 2.00 .00 0.35 
(127) (.559) ` (.053) (3,54) (1,54) 
E= 1.426 + 0.149F, +0475R  — 0.034F,R -— 0.008DF,R (6).11 1.54 .01 0.25 
(.129) (.563) (.054) (.016) (4,53) (1,53) 
E= 2,567 + 0.058F;* +0.163R (7) .10 2.93 
(.028) (.116) (2,55) 
E= 2.587 + 0.055F, +0.155R + 0.002F;R (8) .10 1.92 .00 0.00 
(.084) (.218) (.035) (3,54) (1,54) 
E= 2.578 + 0.052F; +0.157R +0.002F2R + 0.006DF;R (9) .10 1.42 .00 0.05 
(.085) (.221) (.036) (.029) (4,53) ` (1,53) 
Hypothesis 3 
E= 3.015 + 0.002B +0.051R (10).02 0.37 
(.003) (.137) (2,55) 
E= 3.562- 0.0017B  —0.173R + 0.008BR* i (11) .10 1.75 .08 4.46* 
(.010) (.169) (.004) (3,54) (1,54) 
E= 3.558— 0.017B  — 0.172R + 0.008BR* ~ 0.002DBR (12).10 1.29 .00 0.02 
(.010) (.171) (.004) (.002) (4,53) (1,53) 
a N = 58. 


b Legend: D = corporate diversification strategy with 0 = related, 1 = unrelated; E = SBU's 
effectiveness; R = degree of resource sharing with other SBUs; S = competitive strategy; F, = 
general manager's years with firm; F} = general manager’s years on current job; B = subjectivity in 
bonus assessment. 

* Figures in parentheses represent standard errors. 

4 Figures in parentheses represent degrees of freedom. 

* p < .05, two-tailed t-test. 

** p « .01, two-tailed t-test. 


rather than low cost as a strategy. On the basis of the discussion leading to 
the last equation, this hypothesis reduces to 

E-2c- aıR + a2S + b RS + b,DRS , 
where b, is predicted to be negative. Results in Table 2 (Equations 2 and 3) 
indicate strong support for this hypothesis (b4 = —.287, p < .01). Corporate 
diversification strategy was found not to have any significant confounding 
effect (b, — —.002, n.s.). 
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Hypothesis 2 stated that E/F will be greater when resource sharing (R) 
is high than when it is low; F represents organizational familiarity. Mathe- 
matically, this hypothesis reduces to 

E =c + aF + aR + b1FR + boDFR, 

where b, is predicted to be positive. Results shown in Table 2 (Equations 5, 
6, 8, and 9) do not support this hypothesis for either measure of organiza- 
tional familiarity. However, as the zero-order correlations in Table 1 indicate, 
the general manager's tenure in a firm and in a job do correlate positively 
with an SBU's effectiveness. Thus, the lack of support for Hypothesis 2 leads 
to the conclusion that, although organizational familiarity is positively asso- 
ciated with the effectiveness of SBUs, this association does not differ for 
different levels of resource sharing. Since this finding is inconsistent with 
Kotter's (1982) findings from case studies, as well as with the implications of 
Galbraith's (1973) and Williamson's (1981) theories, it seems prudent to 
await further empirical studies before rendering a final judgment on the 
validity of Hypothesis 2. | 

Future research could also help sort out the three possible explanations 
for the direct and positive correlation between tenure and effectiveness: 
(1) longer tenure might facilitate the development of a general manager's 
understanding of an SBU's internal and external environments, thereby en- 
hancing its effectiveness; (2) effective managers might be more likely to be 
allowed to continue on their current jobs and with their current firms; or 
(3) managers with long tenure might be more likely to perceive themselves 
as effective. 

Hypothesis 3 predicted that dE/dB will be greater when resource sharing 
(R) is high than when it is low; B is the percent of an SBU's general manager's 
bonus that is determined subjectively. 

E=c+t a,B + oh + b,BR + b DBR ; 
where b, is predicted to be positive. Results shown in Table 2 (Equations 11 
and 12) support this hypothesis (b = .008, p < .05). Corporate diversification 
strategy was found not to have any confounding effect (bz = .000, n.s.) 

Hypothesis 4 predicted that, for P — 1, effectiveness (E) would correlate 
negatively with resource sharing (R), and that for P — 2, this correlation 
would be positive. Here, P — 1 when the size of a bonus pool depends solely 
on the performance of a focal SBU, and P — 2 when the size of a bonus pool 
depends on the performance of a cluster of SBUs, including a focal SBU. 
For P = 1 (13 SBUs), the zero-order correlation between effectiveness and 
resource sharing is negative, as expected, but not significant (r = —.09,n.s.). - 
With corporate diversification strategy controlled, the first-order partial cor- 
relation comes to —.08 (n.s.). For P = 2 (43 SBUs), the zero-order correlation 
between E and R is positive, as expected, but only marginally significant (r = 
.22, p = .08). The first-order partial correlation after controlling for corporate 
diversification strategy comes to .17 (n.s.). Thus, the data provide some, 
albeit very weak, support for Hypothesis 4. 

Hypothesis 5 predicted that the greater the resource sharing, the less 
satisfied the general managers of SBUs would be with their overall job contexts. 


" 


D 
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As Table 1 indicates, the zero-order correlation between these two variables 
is —.22 (p < .05). Controlling for corporate diversification strategy, the first- 
order partial correlation comes to —.21 ( p = .058). Thus, the results seem to 
support Hypothesis 6. Parenthetically, it might also be noted from Table 1 
that job satisfaction exhibits no correlation whatsoever with SBUs’ effec- 
tiveness. Such a result is entirely consistent with Bhagat (1982); he reported 
a positive association between performance and satisfaction only in those 
contexts in which participants were under neither time nor organizational 
pressure to perform—a situation highly unlikely to prevail for the general 
managers in this study. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Resource sharing among SBUs is a widespread and growing phenome- 
non within American corporations (Rumelt, 1974, 1982; Vancil, 1980). 
Further, there are several reasons to expect that this trend will continue over 
the foreseeable future: (1) the emergence of flexible manufacturing systems 
should more easily permit common production facilities for SBUs selling 
different but closely related products; (2) the spreading information process- 
ing technology should permit a more economical interlinking of SBUs than 
might have been feasible earlier; (3) capital markets continue to place a 
premium on related, as compared to unrelated, diversification; and (4) cer- 
tain heretofore independent industries are currently merging and evolving 
into more complex and internally linked industries, such as offices of the 
future, financial services, and flexible manufacturing systems (Porter, 1981). 

Despite the clear salience of resource sharing among SBUs, researchers 
have only recently begun to examine such questions as when it is desirable 
and how it might be managed (Pitts, 1980; Porter, 1981; Vancil, 1980). Further, 
no one except Vancil has attempted a large-scale empirical examination of 
these issues. Within this context, we employed survey data from 58 SBUs, 
which yielded the following results: (1) resource sharing makes a greater 
contribution to effectiveness for SBUs pursuing a strategy based on low cost 
rather than on differentiation; (2) subjective, rather than formulaic, approaches 
for determining bonuses of SBUs' general managers are more beneficial where 
resource sharing is high; and (3) resource sharing has a negative effect on the 
job satisfaction of the general managers of SBUs. There was also some, albeit 
weak, support for the hypothesis that linking the bonus of an SBU's general 
manager to the performance of the SBU’s cluster is more beneficial in SBUs 
with high degrees of resource sharing. 

The practical implications of this study lie in the guidance that corpo- 
rate executives might draw regarding when to foster resource sharing among 
SBUs and how to manage it. It is conceivable that, without such differentiat- 
ing guidelines, managers might find themselves pulled in opposing directions. 
The demonstrated superior performance of related diversified firms (Rumelt, 
1974, 1982) might imply that resource sharing is inherently and universally 
desirable; at the same time, the currently emerging wisdom that small, inde- 
pendent business units provide superior contexts for creativity and innova- 


Nu 
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tion (Pinchot, 1985) might imply that resource sharing is inherently and 
universally undesirable. The results of this study suggest that a contingency 
approach that recognizes systematic variations in the utility of resource shar- 
ing across different types of strategies used by SBUs might be more advisable 
than either of the two alternative universalistic approaches. The results of 
this study also reinforce perspectives on the design of incentive systems for 
SBU’s general managers. Our earlier study (Govindarajan & Gupta, 1985) 
concluded that the design of incentive systems for general managers of SBUs 
should be contingent on business units’ strategic missions. The results of 
this study extend this perspective and indicate that the appropriateness of 
particular incentive systems is likely to depend on multiple contingencies, 
including strategic mission and extent of resource sharing. Finally, corporate 
executives might note the overall negative effect of resource sharing on job 
satisfaction; thus, the selection of highly individualistic managers to serve as 
the general managers of SBUs with high resource sharing might be particu- 
larly inadvisable, because of the greater likelihood of high turnover among 
such managers. 

The theoretical implications of this study lie in the extension of 
contingency perspectives from the level of entire corporations to the level of 
strategic business units. All prior studies on the subject of synergies among 
SBUs (Lorsch & Allen, 1973; Pitts, 1980; Vancil, 1980) treated entire firms as 
_ units of observation and focused on such questions as how a related diversi- 
fied firm like General Electric might be managed differently from an unre- 
lated diversified firm like Textron. In contrast, we regarded individual SBUs 
as the units of observation; further, the results continue to support the 
hypothesis after we controlled for variations in corporate diversification 
strategy. To the extent that some SBUs, even within unrelated diversified 
firms, can have higher resource sharing than other SBUs within related 
diversified firms, the results of this study suggest that conceptualizations 
regarding the effective management of SBUs might be better justified theoreti- 
cally and better supported empirically if developed primarily at the level of 
individual SBUs and only secondarily at the corporate level. 

As a guide to future empirical research, it is prudent to also examine 
some of the key limitations of this study. Perhaps the most obvious limita- 
tion is that our data are self-reported and perceptual. Although we believe 
that the results of our reliability and validity tests lend substantial credibility 
to our measures, a similar study using objective or multirater measurements 
should be undertaken to replicate these results. Another limitation of this 
study is that our one-time data resemble a snapshot. Although the theoretical 
discussion preceding the hypotheses implies a specific causality in each 
case, the cross-sectional and snapshot-like nature of the data prevented any 
tests for such causality. Longitudinal studies would arguably be a more 
appropriate methodology for the examination of specific causal linkages. 

Methodology aside, this study also has limitations in certain substantive 
areas. We conceptualized resource sharing in terms of its magnitude solely 
from the perspective of focal SBUs. However, resource sharing is a relation- 
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ship of interdependence among two or more SBUs. In order to capture the 
implications of such interdependence, a perhaps more powerful approach 
would be to examine an entire set of SBU clusters rather than a set of isolated 
SBUs from different clusters. Second, linkages between resource sharing and 
strategy need to be examined in terms of strategy, at not only the business 
unit, but also the corporate, level. Besides corporate diversification strategy, 
the notion of multiple point competition (Karnani & Wernerfelt, 1983; Porter, 
1981) might also prove useful in this regard. If two multiple point competitors, 
A and B, are diversified in the same set of industries, but A enjoys relatively 
greater economies of scale because of more resource sharing, it is conceiv- 
able that competitive factors might force B to bring about a similar level of 
resource sharing among its SBUs. An investigation along these lines might 
well explain Rumelt's unexpected discovery that "related constrained" 
(1982: 360) firms, which are likely to have the highest levels of resource 
sharing, tended to be concentrated in a common set of industries. 

Finally, this study focused on only a few of the administrative mecha- 
nisms available to corporate executives for managing resource sharing. Other 
administrátive mechanisms that future research might usefully examine are 
design of the organizational structures of clusters of SBUs, design of strategic 
planning and budgeting systems, design of management information systems, 
management development and career planning, and the accounting policies 
used for transfer pricing and the allocation of Joint costs. 
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APPENDIX 


Resource sharing with other SBUs. For each of six functions (manufacturing, marketing/sales, 
R&D, purchasing, government liaison, other administrative activities), two questions were posed 
to respondents. The first sought data on a function's importance in implementing a focal 
SBU's strategy; the second sought data on the extent of resource sharing between the focal and 
one or more other SBUs. Both questions used 5-point scales, ranging from 1 = of little importance 
to5 = extremely important and from 1 = almost none to 5 = a very great deal, respectively. Using 
the data on the importance of various functions as weights, we then derived a weighted- 
average measure of the extent of resource sharing for each SBU. Two additional questions were 
posed to test for construct validity. Respondents were asked the percentage of working time 
they spent in interaction with peers within their corporations, outside of their SBUs. Consistent 
with McCann and Galbraith (1981), the resource sharing index correlated positively (Pearson r = 
.28, p « .05, one-tailed test) with time spent interacting with peers. The second question, 
patterned after Tannenbaum (1968), concerned the degree of influence that superiors and respon- 
dents had on the formulation of the SBUs' annual operating budgets. The ratio of respondent's 
influence divided by superiors' influence provided a measure of each general manager's per- 
ceived autonomy. Consistent with Vancil (1980), the resource sharing index correlated nega- 
tively (r = —.25, p < .05) with this measure of autonomy. f 

Business unit effectiveness. Data on effectiveness were collected on rate of growth in sales, 
market share, operating profits, profit-to-sales ratio, cash flow from operations, return on 
investment, new product development, market development, R&D activities, cost reduction 
programs, personnel development, and political/public affairs. On each of these 12 dimensions, 
respondents rated their SBUs’ performance relative to superiors’ expectations on a 5-point scale 
ranging from not at all satisfactory to outstanding. Using as weights the data on dimensional 
importance that came from validating the competitive strategy index, we obtained a weighted- 
average effectiveness index for each SBU. As the summary statistics on this variable show 
(Table 1), the effectiveness index correlates with neither resource sharing nor competitive 
strategy, indicating that we adequately controlled for the effects of strategic context on 
performance. Concerning our use of self-reports, we note that Heneman (1974) reported a very 
high correlation between superiors’ and self-ratings in situations in which subordinates are 
guaranteed anonymity and understand that the objective of data collection is scientific, not 
evaluative. Heneman's conditions were met fully in this study. 

Competitive strategy. To assess competitive strategies, we asked respondents to use a 5- 
point scale, ranging from significantly lower to significantly higher, to position their products 
relative to competitors’ in two areas: performance and price. We used the sum of responses to 
the two items as a measure of each focal SBU’s competitive strategy, with higher values indicat- 
ing a strategy stronger on differentiation and lower values indicating a strategy stronger on low 
costs Io = .61). Although somewhat weak, this reliability estimate is well above Nunnally’s 
(1967) satisfactory minimum (a = .50) for exploratory research. To test for construct validity, we 
also asked each respondent to rate each of 12 performance dimensions on a 5-point scale, 
ranging from of little importance to extremely important, as to the degree of importance superi- 
ors attached to the SBU’s performance on that dimension. Responses on this importance ques- 

_ tion were consistent with expectations (Porter, 1980). The competitive strategy index correlated 
positively with the importance of new product development (.24, p < .05), market development 
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(.32, p < .01), and R&D (:23 , p < .05), but negatively with the importance of cost reduction 
programs (—.17, p < .10). 

Organizational familiarity. This study used two separate, but highly SE measures 
of organizational familiarity. Respondents indicated the number of years spent (1) on their 
current jobs, and (2) with their current firms. The responses were coded as 0 = less than 1 year, 2 
= 1 to 3 years, 5 = 4 to 6 years, 8 = 7 to 9 years, 11 = 10 years or more. 

Incentive systems. Two questions were used to collect data on the two different dimensions 
of the incentive systems under which the respondents operated. To assess the extent of superiors’ 
reliance on subjective assessments in determining the bonuses of SBUs’ general managers, we 
asked respondents to indicate whether their bonuses were calculated strictly by formula, or 
whether superiors determined all or some percentage in a discretionary manner. The percentage 
of bonus decided in a discretionary manner ranged from 0 to 100 percent, with a mean of 26.8 
percent. To assess the effects of corporate (vs. SBUs') performance on bonus pools, we asked 
respondents to indicate if the sizes of bonus pools from which they réceived shares were based 
solely on their own SBU’s performance (coded as 1) or on the performance of a larger organiza- 
tional grouping including their own and other SBUs (coded as 2). Most of the respondents 
(77%) checked the second option. 

General manager’s job satisfaction. Three items from Van de Ven and Ferry’s (1979) 6-item 
instrument were used to assess the respondents’ satisfaction with their job contexts: satisfaction 
with current job, career progress made in this organization up to now, and chances for career 
advancement in this organization in the future (o = .77, additive measure). 
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PREDICTORS OF THE PERFORMANCE OF PROJECT 
GROUPS IN R & D ORGANIZATIONS 


ROBERT T. KELLER 
Louisiana State University 


Results from 32 project groups in a large R&D organization showed 
that group cohesiveness, physical distance, job satisfaction, and innova- 
tive orientation were associated with performance of projects. Hierar- 
chical regression analyses revealed that group cohesiveness accounted 
for unique variance in four performance criteria, both contempora- 
neously and one year later. An innovative orientation added unique 
variance to the quality of projects as rated initially by group members 
and as rated by management one year later. Type of R&D moderated the 
relationship between innovative orientation and members’ ratings of 
project quality, in that a significant relationship was found for research 
projects, but not for projects engaged in product development or techni- 
cal service. . 


Project groups have become a favorite means by which organizations 
that do R&D, and other high-technology organizations, conduct their work. 
The major advantages of project groups are their ability to bring together 
scientists and engineers from several disciplines, the focusing of responsibil- 
ity for integration and task completion on project managers who work at the 
group level, and the flexibility of their structure and duration (Katz & Allen, 
1985). Research on project groups’ activities generally has focused on the 
interpersonal communications by which scientific and technological infor- 
mation is imported into project groups, transformed into technological 
innovations, and then exported to larger R&D contexts or to external units. 
Katz (1982) developed a model of communication’s antecedents, internal 
and external communications, characteristics of projects, and performance 
of projects that was used to organize the prior literature and to generate 
several of the hypotheses for this research. . 

The antecedents of communication that have been prominent in the 
literature include the longevity, cohesiveness, and size of a group, and physi- 
cal propinquity. Katz (1982) and Smith (1970) found curvilinear relation- 
ships between the mean tenure of members in project groups and ratings of 
their groups’ performance. Smith, however, found positive linear relation- 
ships between mean group tenure and group performance as measured by 
patents and technical papers. These researchers saw a lack of development 
of necessary role and status relationships in groups with low mean tenure, 
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and suggested that groups with high mean tenure may have isolated them- 
selves from important outside sources of information. Pelz and Andrews 
(1976) also found this curvilinear relationship, but they found that projects 
with long-tenured members and high group cohesiveness could generate an 
intellectual competitiveness that maintained high performance ratios. In prior 
research, group cohesiveness itself has been an important variable for under- 
standing the performance of groups. Far example, O’Keefe, Kernaghan, and 
Rubenstein (1975) found cohesive scientific workgroups to be more likely to 
adopt innovations than noncohesive groups. Griffith and Mullins (1972) exam- 
ined groups of researchers that had made major changes in their particular 
fields of science and found them to have high levels of communication and 
organization that gave them the cohesive bonds needed to advance revolu- 
tionary changes in the face of resistance from other scientists. 

Physical propinquity, measured in terms of the locations of the desks of 
scientists and engineers in an R&D organization, has been found to be directly 
related to the communication of scientific and technological information 
(Allen, 1977; Keller & Holland, 1983). Physical propinquity enhanced the 
ability of professional employees to communicate with one another about 
accomplishing tasks. Reviews of the general literature on small groups point 
out that the size and performance of groups may also have a curvilinear 
relationship (McGrath, 1984; Shaw, 1981). Up to a point, group performance 
tends to increase with size, owing to the added knowledge of the additional 
members. Past an optimal size, however, performance often decreases because 
subgroups develop and coordination involves costs. 

The internal and external communications of both project and func- 
tional managers affect the performance of project groups. Katz and Allen’s 
(1985) study of project groups’ performance in a matrix R&D organization 
found performance to be highest when project managers were influential on 
administrative matters and functional managers were influential on techni- 
cal aspects of tasks. Hence, a balance between project and functional manag- 
ers within their respective areas of expertise was associated with high perfor- 
mance of project groups. 

The literature on performance, innovativeness, and communication relat- 
ing to individuals in R&D organizations suggests that certain variables are 
likely candidates for explaining project groups’ performance in R&D settings. 
Specifically, individuals who perform well have been found to have high 
levels of self-esteem, innovative orientation, job satisfaction, and formal 
education (Allen, 1977; Keller & Holland, 1978, 1983; National Science 
Foundation, 1983; Pelz & Andrews, 1976). Therefore, project groups with 
members that have high levels of these variables may be expected to have 
high performance. Also, Fusfeld and Langlois (1982) noted that some project 
groups might excel because they have better access to needed technical 
equipment than others. Finally, Katz’s (1982) model proposes that the type 
of R&D project groups perform can moderate the relationship between inde- 
pendent variables and performance on projects. For example, Katz found the 
correlations between longevity of group members and project performance 
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differed for research projects from those for development and technical ser- 
vice projects. ; 

The purpose of the present research was to conduct a longitudinal, multi- 
variate analysis of variables associated with the performance of project groups. 
This strategy was seen as an improvement over that of much of the prior 
research, which has used bivariate, cross-sectional designs. A set of hypo- 
theses, based on the model developed by Katz (1982) and on the prior 
literature, was generated. It was hypothesized that physical propinquity 
among members of a project group, group cohesiveness, and the self-esteem, 
innovative orientation, job satisfaction, and educational level of group mem- 
bers would be positively related to a project group’s performance. The mean 
tenure of members and a group’s size were hypothesized to'have curvilinear 
relationships with performance. A balance or equality between the influ- 
ences of the project manager on administrative matters and the influence of 
the functional manager on technical aspects of a task was hypothesized to . 
have a positive relationship with a project group's performance. Finally, 
type of R&D performed by a project group was hypothesized to moderate the 
relationships between the other independent variables and its performance. 


METHODS 
Participants 


The R&D organization of a major American corporation, the site for this 
research, was selected because it used a matrix design with almost all profes- 
sional employees assigned to single project groups and because it was geo- 
graphically separate from other company facilities. A randomly selected 
sample representing half of the professional employees was invited to 
participate, and 221 professionals actually did participate in the research, a 
90 percent response rate. These individuals belonged to 32 project groups 
across the organization's range of R&D activities. Managers and members of 
groups classified the projects according to type of R&D with very high agree- 
ment (r = .77, p < .01). Classifications were: basic research, 3 percent; applied 
research, 42 percent; new product or process development, 25 percent; 
technical service, 30 percent. The participants were highly educated; 60 
percent held doctorates, with the area of highest degree about equally split 
between science and engineering. Ninety-two percent were men, and their 
average age was 43 years. Participants completed questionnaires at the R&D 
organization during normal business hours in groups of about 70 each, with 
only the researcher present. 


Measures and Procedures 


Group and individual variables were measured by both new and stan- 
dard scales. Scales developed especially for this study appear in the 
Appendix. Group cohesiveness (a —.77) was measured by Seashore's (1954) 
5-item scale. Job satisfaction (o — .89) was measured by the 20-item Minnesota 
Satisfaction Questionnaire (Weiss, Dawis, England, & Lofquist, 1967). 
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Rosenberg’s (1965) 10-item scale was used to measure self-esteem (a= .86). 
Innovative orientation (a=.90) was measured by Kirton's (1976) 32-item 
Adaption-Innovation Inventory. High scores indicated an innovative 
orientation, or an ability to do things differently, and low scores indicated an 
adaptive orientation, or an ability to do things better. A 3-item scale devel- 
oped especially for this research measured quality of technical and labora- 
tory equipment (a —.76). A factor analysis of these three items together with 
the four items regarding the influence of project and functional managers 
showed only one clear factor for quality of equipment with an eigenvalue 
greater than 1.0 before rotation. Project manager's influence on administra- 
tive matters (a = .68) and functional manager's influence on technical aspects 
of a task (a —.63) were each measured by a 2-item scale developed for this 
research. The factor analysis of these four items and those regarding quality 
of equipment revealed a two-factor solution for project and functional 
managers' influence. Physical distance (propinquity) to other members of a 
project group was measured by each participant's estimate of the distance in 
walking yards from the participant's primary work station to those of each of 
three other group members who were the most valuable sources of informa- 
tion for their project group's work. A factor analysis of only these three items 
showed only one clear factor with an eigenvalue greater than 1.0 before 
rotation, so these three scores were summed for each individual. Formal 
level of education was measured by a 1-item question, as were size of group, 
member's tenure on a project, and type of R&D work done in a project. Type 
of R&D work was coded as a 4-category ordinal scale for the correlational 
analysis because there is a logical progression from the upstream basic 
research projects, through applied research, to the downstream projects 
concerned with product development and technical service. 

Criteria for project groups' performance were developed in conjunction 
with management to determine the critical dimensions that accounted for 
the success of project groups. Five criteria were identified that were also 
similar.to the measures of project performance that the R&D organization 
used internally. These were technical quality, budget and cost performance, 
meeting an assigned schedule, value to the company, and overall group 
performance. The organization did not rate technical quality separately, 
including it in the rating for value to the company. After participants rated 
their project groups on these criteria, a factor analysis of only the five perfor- 
mance criteria revealed a two-factor solution. Technical quality, value to the 
company, and overall group performance formed one factor, called project 
quality (o.—.78), and the remaining two criteria made up the other factor, 
called budget/schedule performance (a=.71). In addition, a panel of seven 
managers, who were familiar with the project groups they evaluated, rated 
groups on each of these criteria, once at the time of administration of the 
questionnaire, and again one year later. Three or four managers rated each 
project, each rating from 12 to 19 projects. At the time of the later ratings, two 
projects had ended, and 17 participants had left the organization; none of the 
project groups lost more than one individual, except for the terminated 
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projects, which lost two each. Scores for project quality and budget/schedule 
performance for the initial and one-year-later management ratings were also 
computed; interrater reliabilities for project quality were .75 and .78, and 
they were .70 and .71 for budget/schedule performance. 

To justify aggregation to the project-group level, a one-way analysis of 
variance was performed on each of the independent and dependent variables 
to determine whether between-group differences were significant compared 
to within-group differences. In addition, a Bartlett-Box F was used to test for 
homogeneity of variance. All of the variables passed these tests, except for 
self-esteem and innovative orientation. However, as James (1982) noted, 
when the theory and hypotheses of a study require a certain level of analysis, 
as in the present instance, aggregation may be appropriate even without 
statistical justification. Hence, all variables were aggregated to group means 
because the project group was the unit of analysis. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents means, standard deviations, and a correlation matrix of 
the variables. Group cohesiveness was the only independent variable that 
significantly correlated with all four of the criteria for the performance of 
project groups. Physical distance, job satisfaction, and innovative orientation 
also correlated with at least one of the criteria. Members' mean project tenure 
and a group's size were both hypothesized to have curvilinear relationships 
with project performance. However, visual inspection of scatter diagrams for 
project tenure and group size with each of the four criteria of performance 
did not indicate any curvilinear relationships. In addition, a quadratic term 
for each of these two independent variables was added to the respective 
linear regression equations to determine the increment in R? for the quadratic 
term, the method to test for a significant curvilinear relationship that Cohen 
and Cohen (1983) recommended. None of these quadratic terms resulted in a 
significant increase in the R?s of the several performance criteria; hence, no 
curvilinear relationship between either project tenure or group size and 
project performance was inferred. 

It was hypothesized that a balance between a project manager's influ- 
ence on administrative matters and a functional manager's influence on 
technical aspects of a task would have a positive association with a project 
group's performance. To test this hypothesis, the projects first were ranked 
on their equality of scores between administrative influence from the project 
manager and technical influence from the functional manager. The projects 
were then ranked on each of the four criteria of project performance, and a 
Spearman rank correlation coefficient was calculated for each relationship 
between balance of influence and a performance criterion. None of these 
Spearman coefficients was significant; hence, no relationship between equal 
administrative and technical influence and project performance was inferred. 

A series of multiple regression analyses was conducted to assess the 
relative influence of the independent variables on each of the criteria of 
project performance. Only the four independent variables that had a 
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significant correlation with any of the performance criteria were included in 
the multiple regression analysis, because the number of groups (32) sampled 
was small, and adequate power for the tests of significance of the beta weights 
had to be maintained (Cohen & Cohen, 1983). 

Table 2 reports the full-equation beta weights (standardized regression 
coefficients) for performance criteria as rated at the time of administration of 
the questionnaire. These data support the hypothesized association between 
group cohesiveness and each of the four criteria of performance. Job 
satisfaction, moreover, was associated with the two criteria rated by group 
members, but not with the two criteria rated by managers. Innovative 
orientation was related to both measures of project quality, but not to either 
measure of budget/schedule performance. Although physical distance had 
significant, negative, zero-order correlations with the two member-rated 
criteria, it was not significantly related to any of the performance criteria in 
the regression analyses. 

A series of hierarchical multiple regression analyses was conducted to 
determine which of the four independent variables would account for unique 
variance in the criteria of project performance. Each variable was tested with 
two regression analyses, one including the variable and one excluding it. No 
predetermined order of entry of variables was specified. Table 2 reports the 
independent variables that accounted for significant increments to the R?s of 
the several criteria rated at the time of questionnaire administration. These 
results show that group cohesiveness was the only variable to account for 
unique variance for each of the four performance criteria. Innovative 
orientation, moreover, was the only other independent variable to add unique 
variance to a performance criterion (project quality as rated by members). 
Neither of the other two independent variables added significant variance to 
.any of the performance criteria. 

Table 3 reports beta weights and increments to R? for the managers’ 
ratings of project groups' performance taken one year after questionnaire 
administration. Group cohesiveness was the best predictor of both project 
quality and budget/schedule performance over time. In addition, innovative 
orientation accounted for significant variance in predicting project quality. 

The final hypothesis was that the type of R&D used in the project groups' 
work would moderate the relationships between other independent variables 
and the performance of groups. The four types of R&D were basic research, 
applied research, development of new products or processes, and technical 
service. For these analyses, basic and applied research projects were 
combined, as were product development and technical service projects, in 
order to provide adequate sample sizes; a dichotomously coded dummy 
variable for type of R&D resulted. A series of moderated regression analyses 
of the relationships between group cohesiveness and each of the performance 
criteria showed that an interaction term consisting of type of R&D and group 
cohesiveness did not add significant variance to any of the performance 
criteria, compared to an additive model of these two independent variables. 
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TABLE 3 
Multiple Regression Analyses of Managers’ Ratings of Project Groups’ ` 
Performance One Year After Administration of Questionnaire* 











Project Quality Budget/Schedule 
Beta Increments Beta ` Increments 

Variables Weights in R? F Weights in R? F 
Group cohesiveness .49** 14 7.53* .34* 13 5.60* 
Physical distance —,09 .00 0.17 —,06 —.01 0.84 
Job satisfaction .18 Dé 1.90 .04 .00 0.26 
Innovative orientation .34* 10 4.42* .20 .03 2.17 
Multiple adjusted R? ER .29 
Overall F 5.50** 2.99* 

* N 230; df = 1, 25 for F-tests of significant increment to R?. 

*p < .05 . 
**p < DI 


Hence, type of R&D did not moderate the relationship between group 
cohesiveness and the performance of project groups. 

The moderated regression analysis for the interaction term consisting of 
type of R&D and innovative orientation did, however, add significant variance 
to the performance criterion of project quality as rated by members, compared 
to an additive model of the two independent variables (F = 4.33, p «.05). An 
inspection of the correlations between innovative orientation and project 
quality as rated by members within each type of R&D revealed a significant 
correlation for research projects (r = .59, p < .05), but a low correlation for 
product development and technical service projects (r = .12,.n.s.). The 
difference between these two correlations approached significance (p « .07). 
Hence, some support emerged for the hypothesis that type of R&D moderates 
relationships between other independent variables and the performance of 
project groups. - S 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study supported the hypotheses that group cohesive- 
ness, innovative orientation, and job satisfaction would have positive 
relationships with project groups' performance. Correlations obtained 
suggested some support for the hypothesized negative relationship between 
physical distance and project performance as rated by members, but 
subsequent multiple regression analysis showed no support for this re- 
lationship. l 

Group cohesiveness was clearly the strongest predictor of project groups’ 
performance across the four criteria, both at the initial assessment and over 
time. The findings suggest that cohesive project groups were able to achieve 
high project quality and meet their goals on budgets and schedules. It is also 
significant that the importance of group cohesiveness for project performance 
held up as a predictor across type of R&D, performance ratings both by group 
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_members and management, and over time—substantial evidence of the 
robustness of cohesiveness as an independent variable in this study. 

The results reported here suggest that the managers of R&D organizations 
that use project groups should encourage the development of cohesive groups. 
Short physical distances between members of groups, a supportive leadership 
style by project managers, and maintenance of stable group memberships 
over time all encourage cohesiveness. It should be noted that the present 
study had only one project that conducted basic research; hence, any 
normative implications for the management of project groups in basic research 
should be drawn with caution. In addition, it is possible that the relationship 
between cohesiveness and performance might have had a reverse causality, 
with high performance resulting in increased cohesiveness. Although the 
longitudinal data in this study suggest that cohesiveness affected performance, 
the reverse relationship, or perhaps more likely, a reciprocal relationship, 
cannot be ruled out with the data available. Future research should attempt 
to address this issue with a longitudinal, experimental design in a field 
setting. 

The data indicate an innovative orientation was important for project 
quality, both as assessed at the time of the questionnaire and as a predictor 
over time, but it was not important for budget/schedule performance. These 
results are consistent with prior research on individuals by Keller and Holland 
(1978, 1983), which found that R&D professionals with innovative orientations 
produced more innovative outputs like patents and publications. The present 
results extend these findings to the project-group level of analysis. In addition, 
these results provide support for the logical proposition that innovative 
members enhance a project’s quality, rather than its performance in terms of 
budget and schedule. The moderated regression analysis and subunit 
correlational analysis for members’ ratings also suggest that innovative 
members help research projects rather than product development or technical 
service projects. This relationship appears reasonable, because research 
projects generally require more originality in thought than do downstream 
projects, which tend to require modification rather than originality. 
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APPENDIX 


Quality of technical and laboratory equipment was measured by the following three items, 
each using a 5-point response format ranging from very low to very high: quality of physical 
layout, quality of technical equipment, quality of laboratory technicians' services. 

Project managers' influence on administrative matters and functional managers' influence 
on technical aspects of tasks were measured by the following four items, with the same response 
format as that in the above scale: project manager's influence on administrative matters, project 
manager's administrative ability, functional manager's influence on technical matters, func- 
tional manager's technical knowledge. : 

Physical distance from other members of a project group was measured by the following 
three items: Think of the three individuals in your group who are the most valuable sources of 
information for your work in the group. How far away are their primary work stations from 
yours? Most valuable source walking yards, second most valuable source walk- 
ing yards, third most valuable source walking yards. 

Project groups’ size, members’ tenure, and type of R&D work were measured by the follow- 
ing 1-item scales: How many people of all classifications are assigned to this group: people. 
How many months have you been assigned to this group: months. Check the type of R&D 
work that best describes your project group work: basic or non-mission research; applied or 
mission-oriented research; new product or process development; technical service, or existing 
product or process improvement. 
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The performance of project groups was measured by the following five-items, each using a 
5-point response format ranging from very low to very high: technical quality, budget and cost 
performance, meeting the assigned schedule, value to (company name), overall group 


performance. 
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PARTICIPATION, SATISFACTION, AND 
PRODUCTIVITY: A META-ANALYTIC REVIEW 
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PETER R. MONGE 
University of Southern California 


This paper reports a meta-analytic literature review testing cognitive, 
affective, and contingency models of the effects of participation in deci- 
sion making on employees’ satisfaction and productivity. Contingency 
models received no support. Results from field studies provided some 
support for cognitive models, and strong support for affective models 
linking participative climate with worker satisfaction. Methodological 
variations such as research setting and type of participant were im- 
portant moderators in subgroup analyses. We discuss the implications 
of such variations for task complexity. 


I would not think of making a decision by going around the table and then decid- 
ing on the basis of how everyone felt. Of course, I like to hear everyone, but then I go 
off alone and decide. The decisions that are important must be made alone. 

—Richard M. Nixon (Schecter, 1972:18—19) 


Like Mr. Nixon, most people have strong feelings about the best way to 
make decisions. However, individuals often disagree about the proper deci- 
sion making procedure. Should subordinates be included in decision mak- 
ing processes, or should managers stand alone as decision makers? Far from 
being limited to high national offices, the debate over the efficacy of partici- 
pation in decision making exists throughout government, business, and many 
academic fields. 

There are several reasons for the continuing disagreement on this topic. 
Moral reasoning regarding participation is often confounded with practical 
reasoning. Locke and Schweiger (1979) provided several examples of manag- 
ers and academicians advocating the use of participation on moral grounds, 
regardless of whether or not it works. In addition, conflicting models of the 
mechanisms at work in the process of participation lead to confusion over 
the interpretation of research findings. Finally, in spite of the plethora of 
empirical research studies investigating participation, when reviewers of the 
literature draw conclusions on its effectiveness, they invariably still state ` 
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‘that “it depends” (Locke & Schweiger; Lowin, 1968; Singer, 1974). Unfortu- 
nately, the question of what it depends on has never been clearly answered. 
To begin to answer this question, we carried out a meta-analytic review of 
past research on the effects of participation in decision making on satisfac- 
tion and productivity. 


“ONE MORE LOOK” REVISITED 


In recent years, several sets of scholars have done wide-ranging reviews 
of thinking and research on participation in the workplace. For example, 
Strauss (1982) took an international perspective on workers’ participation, 
and Dachler and Wilpert (1978) looked at the dimensions and boundaries of 
the participation process. Perhaps the most comprehensive review of empiri- 
cal research to date, however, is Locke and Schweiger's (1979) “one more 
look" at participation in decision making, which considered both moral and 
practical arguments for participation. They reviewed laboratory studies, cor- 
relational studies, multivariate field studies, and univariate field studies in 
which satisfaction and productivity were criterion variables. Locke and 
Schweiger concluded that little could be said about the effects of participa- 
. tion from multivariate field studies because too many other variables— 

differences in training, reward systems, education, and so forth—could ac- 
count for effects often attributed to participation. They did, however, make 
generalizations based on correlational, laboratory, and univariate field studies. 

Locke and Schweiger classified the conclusions of studies as “partici- 
pation superior," “participation inferior," or “no difference or contextual" 
(1979: 317). Having found that the results in laboratory, correlational, and 

: univariate field studies were remarkably consistent, they finally concluded: 
*(1) With respect to the productivity criterion, there is no trend in favor of 
participative leadership as compared to more directive styles; and (2) with 
respect to satisfaction, the results generally favor participative over directive 
methods, although nearly 40 percent of the studies did not find participation 
to be superior" (Locke & Schweiger, 1979: 316). 

Although Locke and Schweiger's review considered well over 50 empiri- 
cal research reports on participation, their final conclusions seem somewhat 
anticlimatic— probably for several reasons. First, they used a very gross classifi- 
cation system in considering effects of participation. The categories of 
superior, inferior, and contextual, though certainly useful, tell us nothing 
about the strength of participation's effects on satisfaction and productivity. 
Second, many studies fell into the contextual category, 56 percent for the 
productivity criterion and 30 percent for the satisfaction criterion. They 
suggested a number of contextual factors to account for the effectiveness of 
participation, including two individual factors, knowledge and motivation, 
and several organizational factors, such as task attributes, group character- 
istics, and leaders' attributes, but did not go back to the studies reviewed to 
systematically sort out these contextual effects. Finally, no attempt was made 
to consider systematic patterns differentiating the studies concluding that 
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participation was superior from those concluding that participation was 
inferior. 

Meta-analysis (Hunter, Schmidt, & Jackson, 1982) can be employed to 
refine and extend Locke and Schweiger’s findings. This method of cumulat- 
ing results over studies allowed us to summarize numerically the effects of 
participation on satisfaction and productivity and to take into account arti- 
factual and substantive sources of variance in the individual estimates of 
effects. Meta-analysis is an improvement over the review methods used by 
Locke and Schweiger on several counts. It considers the strength of effects 
between two variables rather than simply counting significant results or 
levels of probability, thus providing a more accurate representation of cumu- 
lated relationships between variables and eliminating the problem of giving 
a study with a strong effect the same consideration as one with a barely 
significant effect. Meta-analysis also provides methods for correcting for 
such systematic, artifactual sources of variance in the estimates of effects as 
measurement error and restriction in range. Finally, meta-analysis allows for 
the consideration of both substantive and methodological moderator vari- 
ables that could account for unexplained variance in estimates of effects. 

In a review considering the effect of research setting on results of studies 
of participation, Schweiger and Leana (1985) rejected the use of meta-analysis 
because of lack of consistency in the reporting of means, standard deviations, 
and correlations among these studies. This concern is important, especially 
if lack of reported statistics might lead to systematic biases in a review. 
However, the meta-analytic techniques used in this analysis only require 
estimates of sizes of effects, not means and standard deviations. The report- 
ing of effect sizes—correlations and values for eta and t—has been much 
more frequent in the literature on participation than reporting of means and 
standard deviations. Thus, we decided that a meta-analysis of this literature 
would be useful in resolving several of the problems of earlier reviews. In the 
next section, we discuss the relationships of participation with satisfaction 
and productivity through the presentation of cognitive, affective, and contin- 
gency models of participation. Meta-analysis does not allow for direct tests 
of these models, but the models enable identification of substantive and 
methodological variables that could moderate the relationships of participa- 
tion with satisfaction and productivity. 


PARTICIPATION, SATISFACTION, AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Theorists have advanced a variety of models to account for participation’s 
influence on satisfaction and productivity; each proposes mechanisms 
through which participation has its effects. We used three types of models— 
cognitive, affective, and contingency—to highlight differences in these 
propositions. Each of the three types emphasizes a different explanatory 
mechanism. The three are not mutually exclusive, however, as many theo- 
tists have proposed that cognitive, affective, and contingency variables all 
play important roles in the participative process. 
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Cognitive Models of Participative Effects 


Cognitive models of participative effects suggest that participation in 
decision making is a viable strategy because it enhances the flow and use of 
important information in organizations. Theorists supporting such models 
(Anthony, 1978; Frost, Wakely, & Ruh, 1974) propose that workers typically 
have more complete knowledge of their work than management; hence, if 
workers participate in decision making, decisions will be made with better 
pools of information. In addition, cognitive models suggest that if employees 
participate in decision making, they will know more about implementing 
work procedures after decisions have been made (Maier, 1963; Melcher, 
1976). Other scholars (Miles & Ritchie, 1971; Ritchie & Miles, 1970), designat- 
ing cognitive models as the “human resources" theory of participation, note 
that such a model is “primarily concerned with the meaningful utilization of 
subordinates’ capabilities and views satisfaction as a by-product of their 
participation in important organizational decisions” (Ritchie & Miles, 1970: 
348). 

Cognitive models predict a definite pattern of results in empirical research 
investigating participation, satisfaction, and productivity. First, because these 
models consider information to be crucial, increases in productivity are 
expected to be stronger where workers have good information about deci- 
sions to be made. For instance, such models would predict a stronger effect 
for participation in job design than for participation in company-wide policy 
decisions or experimental discussions. Second, such models do not predict 
immediate increases in satisfaction as a result of participation in decision 
making, as it is essentially a knowledge of results that is hypothesized to 
lead to eventual increases in satisfaction. Third, they do not predict increases 
in workers’ productivity and satisfaction simply from their working in partici- 
pative work climates or for nondirective leaders. According to cognitive 
models, increases in productivity and satisfaction are attributable to specific 
inputs from subordinates on issues in which they are interested and 
knowledgeable. 


Affective Models of Participative Effects 


There are several models linking participation to productivity and satis- 
faction through affective mechanisms. Followers of the “human relations"! 
school of management (Blake & Mouton, 1964; Likert, 1967; McGregor, 1960) 
adamantly espouse these models, in which the most crucial link is that 
between participation and workers' satisfaction. These theorists propose that 
participation will lead to greater attainment of high-order needs, such as 
self-expression, respect, independence, and equality, which will in turn 
increase morale and satisfaction. Ritchie and Miles stated that "managers 
who hold the Human Relations theory of participation believe simply in 
involvement for the sake of involvement, arguing that as long as subordi- 


1 Ritchie and Miles (1970: 348) coined this term in regard to participation in decision making. 
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nates feel they are participating and are being consulted, their ego needs will 
be satisfied and they will be more cooperative" (1970: 348). 

The link between participation and productivity in affective models is 
less straightforward than that between participation and satisfaction. 
Essentially, this school proposes that participation will enhance productiv- 
ity through intervening motivational processes: participation fulfills needs, ` 
fulfilled needs lead to satisfaction, satisfaction strengthens motivation, and 
increased motivation improves workers' productivity. According to French, 
Israel, and As (1960): 


One effect of a high degree of participation by workers in 
decisions concerning their own work will be to strengthen their 
motivation to carry out these decisions. This is the major ratio- 
nale for expecting a relation between participation and produc- 
tion. When management accords the workers participation in 
any important decision, it implies that workers are intelligent, 
competent, and valued partners. Thus, participation directly 
affects such aspects of worker-management relations as the per- 
ception of being valued, the perception of common goals, and 
cooperation. It satisfies such important social needs as the need 
for recognition and appreciation and the need for independence. 
These satisfactions and in addition the improvements in their 
jobs that are introduced through participation lead to higher job 
satisfaction (1960: 5). 


Although several theorists (Locke & Schweiger, 1979; Ritchie & Miles, 
1970) feel strongly that scholarly and practical emphasis should be placed on 
the cognitive effects of participation, researchers in the tradition of McGregor 
(1960), Likert (1967), and Coch and French (1948) still hold strongly to the 
importance of participation in providing affective changes in workers. Thus, 
it is important to consider the predictions of affective models as to the effects 
of participation on satisfaction and productivity. First, they predict that 
participation will affect satisfaction in a wide variety of situations. Participa- 
tion need not be centered on issues of which employees are particularly 
knowledgeable, for it is the act, not the informational content, of participa- 
tion that is the crucial mechanism. Second, such models do not predict 
increases in productivity without initial increases in workers’ satisfaction. 
Finally, affective models suggest that participation will more strongly influ- 
ence lower-level employees, because managers’ higher-order ego needs may 
well be fulfilled by other aspects of their work. 


Contingency Models of Participative Effects 


Several theorists suggest that it is not possible to develop models of 
participative effects that will hold across a wide variety of individuals and 
situations. Rather, they suggest that participation will affect satisfaction and 
productivity differently for different people and situations. Scholars have 
offered a variety of contingency theories centering on personality, particular 
decision situations, relationships between superiors and subordinates, job 
levels, and values. 
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Vroom (1960) was the first to propose that personality might mediate the 
effects of participation on satisfaction and productivity. Specifically, he sug- 
gested that participation will positively influence only employees having 
personalities with low authoritarianism and high needs for independence. 
Vroom found some support for his hypotheses, and his work has stimulated 
other research. However, further studies have provided mixed support for 
his hypotheses (Abdel-Halim, 1983; Tosi, 1970; Vroom & Mann, 1960). 

Vroom was also involved in the major theoretical statement of situa- 
tional influences on the participation process. Vroom and Yetton (1973), 
building on the work of Tannenbaum and Schmidt (1958), considered differ- 
ent decision situations and provided rules for deciding the optimal level of 
participation in decision making. They proposed both rules to protect the 
quality of decisions and rules to protect their acceptance. Most of the research 
on this model has been descriptive, drawing on self-reports about how man- 
agers behave in different decision situations. However, several normative 
tests (Vroom & Jago, 1978) have indicated that decisions made within 
participative modes specified by these rules were more effective than other 
decisions. Vroom and Yetton’s work moves toward an integration of cogni- 
tive and affective models of participation. Their contingency rules for pro- 
tecting the quality of decisions deal with the cognitive portion of participation, 
and their rules for protecting the acceptance of decisions address its affective 
components. í 

Several other theorists have proposed additional variables as interven- 
ing in the process of participation. For example, Vroom and Deci (1960) 
suggested that the types of problems dealt with at various organizational 
levels influence the appropriateness of participation; it may be less appropri- 
ate at low levels, where jobs are routine, and more appropriate at high levels, 
where jobs involve addressing complex problems. Several scholars (Hulin, 
1971; Singer, 1974) have suggested that values mediate the relationship 
between participation and outcomes, specifically, that many workers may 
not value participation to the extent that academicians do. Singer further 
commented, “While the necessity for determining a ‘one best’ leadership 
style for the ‘composite worker’ is understandable from a financial and 
expediency standpoint, to assume that all workers desire participation op- 
portunities is to lack sensitivity to individual needs—the antithesis of the 
humanization that ardent proponents of participation advocate” (1974: 359). 
Thus, these scholars predicted that participation may only be effective for 
employees in certain types of organizations—such as research or service 
organizations, rather than manufacturing organizations—-or only for middle- 
or upper-level employees. 


Overview 


In sum, cognitive models of participation propose that participation 
leads to increases in productivity through bringing high-quality information 
to decisions and through increasing knowledge at times of implementation. 
Such models predict that: (1) The effects of participation on an individual’s 
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productivity will be the strongest for decisions that draw on the indivi- 
dual's expertise. (2) There will not be a direct influence of participation on 
job satisfaction. Rather, the effect of participation on productivity will me- 
diate this effect. (3) Participation in specific decisions is necessary for in- 
creases in productivity and satisfaction; working in a participative climate is 
not adequate. 

Affective models suggest that participation will satisfy higher-order needs 
of workers and that, as these needs are satisfied, workers will be more satis- 
fied with their jobs. Such models predict that: (1) Working in a participative 
climate is adequate for increasing workers' productivity. It is not necessary 
that workers participate in decisions on which they have special knowledge. 
(2) There is no direct link between participation and productivity. Rather, 
improved attitudes reduce resistance to change and increase motivation 
through the satisfaction of needs. (3) Participation may provide more notice- 
able increases in satisfaction for employees who are not having higher-order 
needs fulfilled from other aspects of their jobs. 

Contingency models of participation suggest that no single model of 
participation is appropriate for all employees in all organizations. Instead, 
various contingency models predict that: (1) Employees with high needs for 
independence and personalities with low authoritarianism will be the most 
positively influenced by participation. (2) Some decisions are more appropri- 
ate for participation than others. Appropriateness depends on requirements 
for the quality or acceptance of a decision (Vroom & Yetton, 1973), or on its 
complexity. (3) Employees who value participation will be the most posi- 
tively influenced by it, and these are likely to be higher-level employees, or 
individuals working in research or service industries. 


Methodological Moderators 


In addition to the substantive moderators suggested by the cognitive, 
affective, and contingency models, several methodological moderators might 
explain variance in findings about the relationships between participation 
and satisfaction and productivity. According to Schweiger and Leana, “One 
potential contextual factor that has not been adequately addressed in previ- 
ous reviews of the PDM [participation in decision making] literature con- 
cerns the research environment in which participation has been examined. 
Just as PDM may be effective for some subordinates and not for others, 
consistent findings concerning the effects of PDM may depend, at least in 
part, on the research setting in which PDM is being investigated” (1985: 148). 
These authors compared studies conducted in laboratory settings with those 
conducted in field settings. Locke and Schweiger (1979) considered labora- 
tory, correlational, multivariate, and univariate field studies. Neither of these 
reviews found that research settings moderated the effect of participation on 
satisfaction and productivity. Schweiger and Leana concluded that “the 
laboratory is capable of producing findings that are generalizable to the 
field" (1985: 18). However, both of these reviews used counting or narrative 
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techniques to assess the differences among research reports. It is quite possi- 
ble that the more stringent requirements of meta-analysis could reveal effects 
for research setting that were not apparent in these reviews. 

' Measurement is a second methodological variable that might moderate 
findings about participative effects. There are many conceptualizations of 
participation, ranging from delegation, through representative systems, to 
joint decision making by superiors and subordinates. Following Locke and 
Schweiger (1979), we defined participation as joint decision making, a defi- 
nition that does not specify the precise form or content of the participative 
process, but does exclude delegation. However, this conceptual definition 
embraces a wide range of operational definitions of participation. Similarly, 
the concepts of satisfaction and productivity take on many meanings in 
different research efforts. It is quite possible that this wide range of concep- 
tual and operational definitions has resulted in varying strengths of relation- 
Ships between participation and satisfaction and productivity. 


METHODS 


Our literature search for relevant research on the effects of participation 
on satisfaction and productivity included journals in the areas of social 
psychology, management, organizational behavior, and communication, and 
several relevant social citation indices. We restricted it to the published litera- 
ture and to English language journals and books, excluding dissertations and 
other unpublished research. It is possible that this led us to include more 
studies with significant results and fewer with nonsignificant results. 
However, Hunter, Schmidt, and Jackson (1982) did not see this as a serious 
problem, noting that it is likely that nonsignificant dissertation results may 
well be attenuated owing to methodological problems. They further stated 
that, typically, only a very large number of lost studies will make a substan- 
tive difference in a meta-analysis. 

This literature search.identified 106 articles and book chapters on 
- participation. However, many of these were not appropriate for meta-analysis. 
We eliminated literature reviews and essays that were not based on data (12 
articles), 13 data-based articles without quantifiable effect sizes, 5 studies in 
which participation was the dependent variable, 6 studies whose dependent 
variables were not appropriate for this meta-analysis, 15 studies lacking 
clear measures of participation, and 7 studies in which methodological 
problems? posed serious questions about an estimation of effects or whose 


2 The category of methodological problems included a number of studies in which con- 
founding variables or unusual methods made accurate estimation of effects impossible. For 
instance, the overtime study of Lawler and Hackman (1969) included an outlying data point that 
made interpretation difficult. In addition, the nonparticipative group in this study had much 
lower attendance than the participative group to begin with, limiting our confidence in the 
results. A second example of a methodological problem is Ivancevich's (1976) investigation of 
'goal setting in which both participative and assigned groups went through extensive and active 
training sessions. In all ways except the actual goal setting, both groups had high levels of par- 
ticipation. 
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data came from another study included in the meta-analysis. Table 1 lists the 
studies excluded from this meta-analysis, years of publication, sources, and 
reasons for exclusion. 

Several classic organizational studies were eliminated because of 
confounding variables or methodological problems. For example, results of 
the Hawthorne studies (Roethlisberger & Dickson, 1939) have often been 
attributed to increased participation and interaction. However, several com- 
mentaries (Carey, 1967; Lawler, 1975) have provided strong evidence that 
those reported effects can be more reasonably attributed to rest pauses, 
reduced work hours, and personnel replacements. Coch and French (1948), 
the classic study that stimulated interest and research in participation, is 
also plagued by methodological problems. Bartlem and Locke (1981) pointed 
out that the increases in productivity and morale in the Coch and French 
study should probably be attributed to improved training techniques rather 
than participation. Also, the extraordinarily small within-group variance in 
this study, possibly the result of group conformity, made the effect size 
computed from it misleading. Finally, we did not use the productivity esti- 
mate in the often-cited Morse and Reimer (1956) field study because the only 
way productivity could be increased was through the elimination of 
employees. Not surprisingly, the participative group was unwilling to do 
this, and productivity increases were much higher in the hierarchical divi- 
sion of the company. 

From this process of literature search and elimination, we found 47 
studies that contained quantifiable estimates of the relationship between 
participation in decision making and satisfaction or productivity. Of these, 9 
studies were experimental or quasi-experimental studies with subjects who 
were not organizational members, 13 were field experiments in which partici- 
pation was manipulated in an organization, and the rest were correlational. 
Many studies contained estimates of the effect of participation on both satis- 
faction and productivity, and several included more than one estimate from 
multiple samples. In total, 41 estimates of the effect of participation on 
satisfaction and 25 estimates of the effect of participation on productivity 
were available. Tables 2 and 3 list the studies included in the analysis, years 
of publication, sample sizes, and estimates of effect sizes. 

Meta-analysis involves the computation of the size of effects between 
the variables of interest for each study. After individual effect sizes are 
computed, they are cumulated for an estimate of the effect over a large ` 
number of studies. This estimate can be corrected for statistical sources of 
variance, and the variance due to hypothesized moderating variables can be 
estimated. 

The first step in this analysis was the computation of an effect size for 
each study. Two estimates were available: d, recommended by Glass, McGaw, 
and Smith (1981); and r, recommended by Hunter and colleagues (1982). 
These statistics are direct transformations of each other, but we chose r 
because it provides several advantages: (1) the correlation coefficient has a 
well-known finite metric ranging from —1.00 to + 1.00; (2) itis used in related 
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TABLE 1 
Studies Excluded from the Meta-Analysis Organized 
by the Seven Reasons for Exclusion 





Articles t ; Journals 
Reviews and essays excluded 
Dachler & Wilpert (1978) Administrative Science Quarterly 
. Derber (1963) Industrial Relations 
Keeley (1984) Administrative Science Quarterly 
Lammers (1967) American Sociological Review 
Locke & Schweiger (1979) Research in Organizational Behavior 
Lowin (1968) > Organizational Behavior & Human Performance 
Melcher (1976) Human Resource Management 
Mulder (1971) Administrative Science Quarterly 
Rosenfeld & Smith (1967) Personnel Journal 
Singer (1974) ` Sociology of Work & Occupations 
Strauss (1982) Research in Organizational Behavior 
Wood (1973) Psychological Bulletin 
No quantifiable effect size available 
Carroll & Tosi (1970) Administrative Science Quarterly 
Chaney & Teel (1972) Personnel 
Dill, Hoffman, Leavitt, & O’Mara (1961) California Management Review 
Fleishman (1965) Personnel Psychology 
Ivancevich (1979) Academy of Management Journal 
Latham & Yukl (1975) | Journal of Applied Psychology 
McCurdy & Eber (1953) Journal of Personality 
Miles & Ritchie (1971) California Management Review 
Powell & Schlacter (1971) Academy of Management Journal 
Schuler (1977) Academy of Management. Journal 
Stagner (1969) Journal of Applied Psychology 
Vroom & Jago (1978) _ Journal of Applied Psychology 
Vroom & Yettoti (1973) Leadership & Decision Making 
Participation as dependent variable 
Alutto & Belasco (1972) Administrative Science Quarterly 
Dickson (1980) ` Journal of Applied Psychology - 
Heller & Yukl (1969) Organizational Behavior & Human Performance 
Long (1979) Academy of Management Journal 
'Tannenbaum & Schmidt (1958) Human Behavior Research 
Productivity or satisfaction not dependent variable 
Hrebiniak (1974) Academy of Management Journal 
Maier (1953) ' Human Relations 
Mitchell (1973) Academy of Managément Journal 
Ruh, White, & Wood (1975) Academy of Management Journal 
Searfoss & Monczka (1973) Academy of Management Journal 
Siegel & Ruh (1973) _ Organizational Behavior & Human Performance 
Participation not clearly measured/manipulated 
Argyle, Gardner, & Cioffi (1958) Human Relations 
Calvin, Hoffman, & Harden (1957) Journal of Social Psychology 
Foa (1957) Personnel Psychology 


Hoffman, Harburg, & Maier (1962) Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
Levine & Butler (1952) Journal of Applied Psychology 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Studies Excluded from the Meta-Analysis Organized 
by the Seven Reasons for Exclusion 


Articles 


Mahoney (1967) 

Maier & Sashkin (1971) 

Miner (1979) 

Mulder (1959) 

Mullen (1965) 

Oldham (1976) 

Pelz (1956) 

Sadler (1970) 

Shaw & Blum (1966) 

Weschler, Kahane, & Tannenbaum 
(1952) 


Methodological problems 


Bragg & Andrew (1973) 


Journals 


Participation not clearly measured/manipulated (continued) 


Management Science 

Personnel Psychology 

Academy of Management Journal 

Acta Psychologica 

Academy of Management Journal 
Organizational and Human Performance 
Administrative Science Quarterly 

Journal of Applied Behavioral Science 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 


Occupational Psychology 


Journal of Applied Behavioral Science 
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Human Relations 

Journal of Applied Psychology 
Journal of Applied Psychology 
Journal of Applied Psychology 
Management and the Worker 
Journal of Applied Psychology 


Coch & French (1948) 

Ivancevich (1976) 

Kidd & Christy (1961) 

Lawler & Hackman (1969) 
Roethlisberger & Dickson (1939) 
Scheflen, Lawler, & Hackman (1971) 


Data included through other study 


Baumgartel (1957) Administrative Science Quarterly 





analyses like path analysis and multiple regression; and (3) it permits the 
identification of variance due to statistical artifacts such as sampling error, 
measurement error, and restriction in range. After r was computed for each 
study, the coefficient was corrected for measurement error, if estimates of 
reliability were available. Unfortunately, less than balf the studies under 
consideration included such estimates. Further, no studies included informa- 
tion that would allow for correction for restriction in range. Thus, the correla- 
tion coefficients were cumulated after correcting only for attenuation due to 
measurement error. 

Separate analyses were performed for each dependent variable. We cumu- 
lated effect sizes and computed a weighted-average effect size. We then 
computed the variance in that estimate and subtracted variance expected 
from sampling error from the actual variance. This resulted in an estimate of 
true variance in the correlation coefficients. If the true variance estimate was 
larger than 0, statistically testable through chi-square, we considered mod- 
erating variables. The procedure above was repeated until it became clear 
that all possible variance had been accounted for. 

A variety of moderating variables were considered for subgroup analysis. 
These were: (1) the types of jobs held by a study’s participants—managers, 
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TABLE 2 
Summary Statistics for Studies, Satisfaction as Dependent Variable 
Subgroups? N r oi, o*, Sei x? 
Nonorganizational 328  -.3787  .0041 .0134 .0000 0.00 
Fox (1957) 72 AB 
Gibb (1951) 20  .50 
Katzell et al. (1970) 76 EK 
Shaw (1955) 48 36 
Veen (1972) 40 .37 
Wexley et al. (1973) 72 .29 
Actual participation 1,6981 +.1561  .0083  .0047  .0035 8.19 
French et al. (1960) 33 .05 
Ivancevich (1977) 107 -—.11 
Latham & Yukl (1976) 41 .02 
Lischeron & Wall (1975) 237 .01 
Morse & Reimer (1956) 201 .22 
Obradovic (1970, 1st estimate) 200 .29 
Obradovic (1970, 2nd estimate) 195 19 
Obradovic (1970, 3rd estimate) 142 12 
Obradovic et al. (1970) 520 20 
Seeborg (1978) 15 11 
Specific issue 787 +.2119  .0067 .0058  .0009 0.78 
Alutto & Acito (1974) : 75 .27 
Alutto & Vrendenburgh (1977) 197 15 
Jenkins & Lawler (1981) 58 34 
Lischeron & Wall (1974) ` 127 35 
Ritchie & Miles (1970) 330 A6 
Multiple issue 3,532 +.4617  .0191 .0035 .0156 88.50 
Abdel-Halim (1983) 229 43 
Abdel-Halim & Rowland (1976) 106 E 
Baumgartel (1956) 180 47 
Falcione (1974) 145 .23 
Fiman (1973) 170  .82 
House & Dessler (1974, 1st estimate) 82 .40 
House & Dressler (1974, 2nd estimate) 69 .53 
Mitchell et al. (1975) 131 .62 
Roberts et al. (1968) 6 47 
Runyon (1973) 54 .36 
Schuler (1976) 353  .86 
Schuler (1980, 1st estimate) 382 55 
Schuler (1980, 2nd estimate) 429 .50 
Schuler & Kim (1978) 409 55 
Tosi (1970) 488 .64 
Vroom (1960) 108 .52 
Vroom & Mann (1960, 1st estimate) 28 BA 
Vroom & Mann (1960, 2nd estimate) 24 31 
Yukl & Kanuk (1979, 1st estimate) 98 EN 
Yukl & Kanuk (1979, 2nd estimate) 41 KE 





a See the tree diagram in Figure 1 for the successive partition of all studies into the subgroups 
listed in this table. 
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TABLE 3 
Summary Statistics for Studies, Productivity as Dependent Variable 
Subgroups? N r Ce o?, o x? 
Goal setting 376 +.1130 .0154 .0181 .0000 0.00 
Dossett et al. (1979, 1st estimate) 40  —.07 
Dossett et al. (1979, 2nd estimate) 28 .24 
Ivancevich (1977) 113 24 
Latham et al. (1978) 76 dt 
Latham & Marshall (1982) 38 0 
Latham & Saari (1979) 40 —.12 
Latham & Yukl (1976) 41 .10 
Field setting 1,193 +.2727 .0044  .0072  .0000 0.00 
Abdel-Halim (1983) 229  .29 
Abdel-Halim & Rowland (1976) 106 .28 
Fiman (1973) 170 12 
Jenkins & Lawler (1981) 58 .28 
Neider (1980) 67 .30 
Roberts et al. (1968) 6 47 
Schuler & Kim (1978) 383 31 
Veen (1972) 40 .33 
Vroom (1960) 108 .26 
Yukl & Kanuk (1979) 26 ER 
Authoritarian vs. participative 
leadership manipulation 209  —.3333  .0292 .0151 .0141 3.73 
Ivancevich (1974) 64  —.54 
Katzell et al. (1970) 76 —.21 
McCurdy & Lambert (1952) 21 -.02 
Shaw (1955) 48  —.39 
Assigned vs. participative 
group manipulation 204 -.0114  .0025  .0196  .0000 0.00 
French et al. (1960) 92 DI 
Lanzetta & Roby (1960) 18 .10 
Latham & Steele (1983) 72  —.07 
Torrance (1953) 22 .00 





8 See the tree diagram in Figure 2 for the successive partition of all studies into the subgroups 
listed in this table. 


production workers, professionals, clerical and technical workers, or mixed 
groups; (2) the type of organization in a study—manufacturing, service, utility; 
drug, engineering, research, or military; (3) the object of participation—general 
participation, appraisal interviews, job redesign, goals, training tasks, finan- 
cial decisions, or experimental tasks; (4) the study design involved —laboratory 
experiment, field experiment, or correlational study; (5) the manipulation or 
measurement of participation—leadership style, type of group tasks, leader- 
ship behavior, general participation, decisional deprivation, actual partici- 
pation, representative participation, or observational coding; (6) the type of 
satisfaction measured—overall satisfaction, work satisfaction, attitude toward 
job, satisfaction with supervision, intrinsic satisfaction, attitude toward experi- 
mental task—and whether a well-known scale such as the Job Descriptive 
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Index (JDD (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969) or an instrument designed specif- 
ically for an individual study was used; (7) the measurement of productivity— 
time scores, error scores, costs, sales, managers’ performance ratings, unit 
production per time, or perceived productivity. 


RESULTS 
Satisfaction 


Forty-one estimates of the relationship between participation and satis- 
faction were considered. After cumulation of estimates of effects, the weighted 
mean correlation was .34, and the true variance was .0301. A chi-square test 
showed this variance to be statistically different from 0 (x? = 244.27, df = 40, 
p < .01), indicating that moderator variables would reduce the variance in 
estimates. We first looked at substantive moderators like organizational type, 
job level, and type of decision. None of these subgroupings proved useful in 
reducing variance or in differentiating among effect sizes. Hence, we consid- 
ered methodological moderators. 

The first moderator variable that was effective in reducing subgroup 
variance was type of respondent. We divided the studies into those con- 
ducted with nonorganizational participants (students) and those conducted 
with organizational respondents. The mean weighted correlation for the 
nonorganizational studies was .38; the true variance among these estimates 
was negative, hence considered to be 0. The variance in the organizational 
studies was still significant, so we considered additional moderators. 

The organizational studies were divided into those that measured actual 
participation and those. that measured perceived participation. The mean 
weighted correlation for studies of actual participation was .16; the variance 
among these estimates was .0035, which is not significantly different from 0 
(x? = 8.19, df = 10, p 7.05). However, the variance in studies investigating 
perceived participation was still significant. We considered one additional 
moderator to eliminate the remaining variance: whether perceived participa- 
tion was in reference to specific issues, such as goals, pay plans, or job 
redesign, or in reference to multiple issues or a general participative climate, 
evaluated by a question like “In general, how much do you participate in 
decision making on your job?" The mean weighted correlation for studies 
concerned with specific issues was .21; the variance among these estimates 
was .0009. This variance was not significant (x? = .78, df = 4, p > .05). The 
mean weighted correlation for studies concerned with multiple issues was 
.46. The variance among these effect size estimates was .0156. This variance 
is still significant (X? = 88.5, df = 19, p < .01). Several other variables 
(measurement, job level, and organizational type) were considered for fur- 
ther reducing the variance among effect sizes. However, no other moderater 
variables reduced the variance within subgroups, so the analysis of studies 
in which satisfaction was the dependent variable ended at this point. 

Table 2 presents information regarding the satisfaction subgroups in 
which variance was reduced to the greatest extent possible. These groups 
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include (1) nonorganizational studies, (2) studies of actual participation, 
(3) studies of perceived participation in relation to specific issues, and 
(4) studies of perceived participation in relation to multiple issues. The table 
provides the studies included in each subgroup, the mean weighted correla- 
tions, the observed variance among estimates of effect sizes, the variance 
among estimates expected from sampling error, the true variance among 
estimates, and the chi-square value testing whether the variance is statisti- 
cally different from 0. Figure 1 is a tree diagram of analyses performed 
with satisfaction as the dependent variable. 

All of the subgroup estimates for satisfaction differ significantly from 0, 
but there is substantial variation in the magnitudes of effects. The strongest 
effects of participation on satisfaction are found in studies of perceived 
participation focusing on multiple issues and in the nonorganizational studies. 
Much smaller effects are found in the studies of perceived participation 
focusing on single issues and in the studies of actual participation. In three 
out of four subgroups, the variance has been reduced to what would be 
expected from sampling error. Because of the reduction in variance and the 
sharp differences among subgroups in sizes oi effects, it appears that the 


FIGURE 1 
Tree Diagram of Studies in the Meta-Analysis 
for Satisfaction as Dependent Variable 


ALL STUDIES 
NONORGANIZATIONAL ORGANIZATIONAL 
r= .38 
PERCEIVED ACTUAL 
PARTICIPATION PARTICIPATION 
r= .16 
SPECIFIC MULTIPLE 
ISSUE ISSUE 


r= .21 r= 46 
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analyses were successful in partitioning the studies into appropriate 
subgroups. 


Productivity 


Twenty-five studies containing estimates of the relationship between 
participation and productivity were analyzed. After cumulation of effect 
estimates, the weighted mean correlation was .15, and the true variance was 
.0334. A chi-square test showed this variance differed significantly from 0 
(x? = 69.47, df = 25, p < .01), so we considered moderator variables. Again, 
substantive moderator variables were considered first. Of these variables, the 
objects of participation proved to be useful for subgroup analysis. Seven 
studies investigated the effects of participation in goal setting on productivity. 
The cumulated mean weighted correlation for studies of goal setting was .11, 
and the variance among these estimates was 0. However, the variance among 
other studies was still significant, so we sought additional moderators. 
Because other substantive moderators did not prove useful, we evaluated 
methodological moderators. The first methodological moderator used was 
research setting. The mean weighted correlation for the nine field studies 
was .27; the variance among these estimates was 0. Hence, no further analy- 
ses were necessary on this subgroup. The variance among estimates for the 
laboratory studies was significant, so we analyzed these further. 

The final moderator considered for studies in which productivity was the 
dependent variable was the manipulation used in the laboratory studies. 
Four of the studies manipulated leadership style; a research assistant or 
member of the experimental group had been instructed to be leader and to 
behave in an authoritarian or democratic style. The correlation between 
participation and productivity in the studies manipulating leadership style 
was —.33; the variance among these estimates was .014. This variance was 
not significant (x? = 3.73, df = 3, p > .05). The other four studies manipulated 
the nature of the tasks the groups performed, by placing subjects in assigned 
or participative task groups. The correlation between participation and pro- 
ductivity in these studies was —.01; the variance among the estimates was 0. 

Table 3 presents information regarding the subgroups of studies investi- 
gating productivity in which variance was reduced to the greatest extent 
possible. These groups are (1) studies concerned with participation in goal 
setting, (2) field studies, (3) laboratory studies in which leadership style was 
manipulated, and (4) laboratory studies in which the nature of a task was 
manipulated. The table provides the studies in each subgroup, the mean 
weighted correlations, the observed variance among estimates of effect sizes, 
the variance among estimates expected from sampling error, the true vari- 
ance among estimates, and the chi-square value testing whether the variance 
differs statistically from 0. Figure 2 is a tree diagram of subgroup analyses 
performed with productivity as the dependent variable. i 

As with the satisfaction studies, the mean weighted correlations of the 
different subgroups differ substantially. The laboratory studies that manipu- 
lated the nature of a task show essentially no correlation, and the studies 
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FIGURE 2 
Tree Diagram of Studies in the Meta-Analysis 
for Productivity as Dependent Variable 


ALL STUDIES 
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LEADERSHIP MANIPULATION i 
MANIPULATION r= —.01 


re —.38 


concerned with goal setting exhibit a significant, but small, positive 
correlation. The field studies show a relatively strong positive correlation, 
and the studies of leadership style exhibit a relatively strong negative 
correlation. The variance among estimates in these subgroups has been 
‘reduced to that attributable to sampling error. The substantially different 
effect sizes and the reduction in subgroup variance suggest that our partition- 
ing efforts were appropriate and successful. 


DISCUSSION 


Contingency Models of Participation 


This meta-analysis provided no support for any of the contingency pre- 
dictions discussed. We considered both job type and organizational type as 
possible moderator variables at all stages of analysis, but there was no 
reduction of variance in effect sizes through subgroupings on the basis of 
these variables. Thus, it does not appear that participation is more effective 
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for managers than for lower-level employees, or vice versa. There is also no 
evidence that research, service, and manufacturing organizations differ in 
terms of the effectiveness of participation. It was not possible to provide a test 
of contingency predictions referring to personality, because very few studies 
provided subgroup analyses considering individuals with different personal- 
ity types. As mentioned earlier, studies that have considered authoritarian- 
ism and need for independence have provided conflicting conclusions. 

Finally, it should be noted that the variance in studies of participation in 
goal setting was reduced to that accountable to sampling error. The correla- 
tion between participation in goal setting and productivity was significant, 
but small (r = .11). This result should come as little surprise to those research- 
ing goal setting, most of whom have now concluded (e.g., Latham & Marshall, 
1982; Latham & Steele, 1983) that participation may have an effect on the 
levels of goals set, but that it has no effect on productivity if the levels of 
goals stay the same. Cumulating tbese results over a variety of research 
settings adds credence to the generalizability of this conclusion. 


Cognitive Versus Affective Models of Participation 


This meta-analysis provided several tests of the efficacy of cognitive and 
affective models of participation. First, the findings can be considered in 
terms of contrasting the effects of participation on satisfaction with the effects 
of participation on productivity. Affective models predict that participation 
will have a stronger effect on satisfaction than on productivity, and cognitive 
models predict the opposite. Second, cognitive models predict that participa- 
tion will have a stronger influence on productivity and satisfaction for deci- 
sions about which employees have specific knowledge. In contrast, affective 
models predict that working in a participative climate will have the most 
beneficial effects on workers' attitudes and productivity. 

The studies investigating effects of participation other than goal setting 
on productivity exhibited a stronger influence of participation (r — .27) than 
the studies of satisfaction investigating actual participation (r — .16) or per- 
ceived participation for a single variable (r — .21). Of course, comparisons of 
these effects for different dependent variables should be made with caution, 
and the differences here are not substantial. However, even the fact that 
there is a moderately strong effect size for field studies investigating the 
influence of participation on productivity indicates that cognitive models 
have some plausibility. Further, the relatively low, but significant, correla- 
tions between actual participation and satisfaction and between participation 
and satisfaction in studies of single issues might lessen confidence in affec- 
tive models of participation. 

However, the data seem more consistent with an affective explanation 
when we consider studies of participation involving multiple issues. These 
studies investigated perceived participation and typically used such items 
as “In general, how participative is your workplace?" or "How much do you 
generally share in decision making with your supervisor?" After subgroup 
analysis, some unexplained variance remained in this subgroup, but the 
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mean weighted effect size was .46, much larger than the average correlations 
in other subgroups of field studies. It appears that working in a participative 
climate is strongly related to satisfaction at work. This result is in keeping 
with the human relations school of organizational behavior and with current 
interest in work climates. In particular, it supports the idea that microcli- 
mates (Schneider, 1981), such as a climate for variety, a climate for innovation, 
or a climate for participation, are related to individual attitudes. However, it 
is important to consider the structure of this relationship. Does a participa- 
tive climate cause workers' satisfaction? Does workers' satisfaction help 
develop a participative climate? Or are these two variables redundant indica- 
tors of the same concept? LaFollette and Sims (1975), discussing Johannesson 
(1973), summarized this dilemma well: 
If it appears as if perceptual climate research is converging 

upon any domain, job satisfaction seems the likely candidate. 

Indeed it is hard to imagine how this possibly could have been 

avoided. Even if researchers had taken the pains to create new 

items and had adopted different item formats (which they have 

not) there remains the psychological problem of divorcing 

description from feelings. Since descriptions of work situations 

have been operationally defined as indices of job satisfaction it 

seems redundant at best to also term such descriptions organiza- 

tional climate (1975: 257). 

Climate has traditionally been defined as a descriptive construct and 
satisfaction as an affective construct. However, these definitions get muddied 
operationally if satisfaction is measured through descriptors, as it is in the 
JDI, or if scales measuring climate include items on attitude. This problem 
probably is not crucial for the studies in this meta-analysis, because 
participation involves a specific microclimate, rather than omnibus organiza- 
tional climate. Thus, it is not likely that measures of participative climate 
and overall work satisfaction are redundant. In addition, all of these studies 
considered descriptions of participation rather than attitudes toward partici- 
pation as the independent variable. Finally, with the exception of studies 
using the JDI, measures of satisfaction were purely affective. Moreover, results 
of studies using the JDI were not systematically different from those of studies 
using other measures of satisfaction. 

The question of causality remains: does participation cause satisfaction 
or does satisfaction cause participation? All of the studies in the multiple- 
issue subgrouping were correlational, so we cannot answer this question 
with full confidence. However, we can bring evidence from the literature on 
climate to bear on this issue. Laboratory research investigating experimentally 
created social climates (Litwin & Stringer, 1968) found that manipulated 
climate had an effect on satisfaction. Hand, Richards, and Slocum (1973) 
found a positive relationship between initial perceptions of climate and 
subsequent acceptance of self and others. Taylor and Bowers's (1972)? cross- 
lagged panel study of over 284 work groups in 15 different organizations 


3 LaFollette and Sims (1975) cited this study. 
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found that “organization climate shows evidence of being more the cause of, 
than caused by, satisfaction” (1972: 89). 

Several concluding comments about the comparison between cognitive, 
affective, and contingency models of participation are in order. First, there 
was little support for contingency models of participation, though the lack of 
measures for several contingency variables could have. affected findings. 
Second, this meta-analysis did riot allow for a complete test of the models 
presented, as we lacked data on several intervening variables in these models, 
such as upward and downward sharing of information and satisfaction of 
higher-order ego needs. We would encourage researchers to measure these 
variables in future investigations of participation. Despite this limitation, 
some evidence to support both cognitive and affective models of participation 
emerged. The relatively large correlation between participation and pro- 
ductivity in field studies somewhat supports cognitive models. However, 
the largest subgroup correlation, between perceived participation and 
satisfaction, provides greater support for affective models of participation. 

Estimates of the effect of participation on both satisfaction and produc- 
tivity appeared in 13 studies. An examination of these studies sheds some 
light on the relative efficacy of cognitive and affective models: (1) the 
relationship between participation and satisfaction was stronger than that 
between participation and productivity in 4 studies (Katzell, Miller, Rotter, 
& Venet, 1970; Schuler & Kim, 1978; Shaw, 1955; Vroom, 1960), (2) the 
relationship between participation and productivity was stronger in one 
study (Ivancevich, 1977), and (3) no significant difference emerged in the 
other 8 studies. These studies provide somewhat stronger evidence for the 
relationship between participation and satisfaction than for that between 
participation and productivity. However, the large number of insignificant 
differences in this subset precludes our suggesting that this comparison 
provides strong evidence for either cognitive or affective models. 


Research Setting as a Moderator 


Several of the strongest moderators were methodological variables; in 
particular, research setting and type of subject played important roles. For 
the studies concerned with satisfaction, the variance was zero among 
investigations involving nonorganizational subjects, all but one of which 
(Veen, 1972) had a laboratory setting. The weighted correlation for these 
studies was relatively high (r = .38). This effect size was considerably higher 
than that in studies involving actual participation in organizations (r = .16) 
or perceived participation in reference to a specific issue (r = .21). 

There are two clear explanations for these results. First, an explanation 
in terms of internal validity suggests that the high degree of control in 
laboratories over extraneous variables would make the higher correlation a 
better indicator of the true relationship between participation and satisfaction. 
However, an explanation in terms of external validity suggests that college 
students and laboratory tasks have little in common with real organizational 
life; hence, field estimates of the effect between participation and satisfaction 
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would be more meaningful. Both arguments undoubtedly have merit. This 
meta-analysis seems to indicate that there is a relatively high pure effect of 
participation on satisfaction, but that a host of other organizational influences 
dilute this effect in field studies investigating actual participation or perceived 
participation in relation to specific issues. 

The effect of research setting in the productivity studies is also striking. 
Among studies not investigating goal setting, field studies showed a 
moderately high positive correlation (r = .27), and laboratory studies yielded 
either no correlation (assigned versus participative task manipulation, r — 
—.01) or negative correlations (authoritarian versus democratic leadership 
manipulation, r = —.33). The points of interest here are the sharp differences 
between laboratory and field studies and the differences in effect sizes for 
different manipulations. 

The substantial difference between field and laboratory studies can 
probably be attributed to the tasks typically performed in these settings. The 
laboratory studies typically involved a simple and well-defined manipulated 
task like turning switches on a control panel or a game of twenty questions; 
the field studies typically involved participation in naturally occurring, more 
complex activities, such as pay incentive plans or job design, or participation 
over a wide gamut of organizational issues. In the laboratory, there usually 
was a correct answer; there are rarely such guarantees in organizations. 
Finally, organizational members in field studies had more at stake in the 
decisions that were made than students in a laboratory. 

All of these factors contributed to a higher level of complexity for the 
organizational participative tasks than for the laboratory participative tasks. 
Research on small group behavior (Cartwright & Zander, 1960) has suggested 
that different types of leadership and structure are appropriate for different 
types of task; specifically, that authoritarian leadership and centralized group 
structure are most appropriate for simple tasks. The studies in this meta- 
analysis investigating leadership behavior bear this out. Most of the tasks 
were simple, and authoritarian leadership was more effective in eliciting 
high levels of productivity. In contrast, the field studies involving complex 
‘problems benefited more from participative processes. The lack of effects in 
the laboratory studies that manipulated the nature of a task is more difficult 
to interpret. It could be that in laboratory groups without defined leaders, 
such typical manipulations as assigned or participative groups are not strong 
enough to elicit effects on productivity. 


Limitations 


Though the results of this meta-analysis are relatively clear, our procedure 
had several limitations. First, this analysis dealt entirely with published 
research. It has long been argued that published studies have larger effect 
sizes than unpublished studies, and there is some evidence for this claim 
(Smith & Glass, 1977). However, as Hunter, Schmidt, and Jackson pointed 
out, unpublished effect sizes may be smaller because of methodological 
quality, and “if attenuation effects were properly corrected for, differences 
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might disappear” (1982: 30). Second, it has been argued that meta-analysis 
gives the same weight to good studies as to bad ones. We dealt with this 
problem in two ways, (1) by eliminating studies with severe methodological 
problems or interpretative difficulties, and (2) by attempting throughout the 
analysis to account for variance through the use of methodological moderators. 
If the quality of studies’ designs or measurements accounted for differences 
in effect sizes, the meta-analytic techniques employed should have accounted 
for the differences. 

Finally, it should be noted that our techniques allowed for the assessment 
of bivariate relationships. In this case, the relationships investigated were 
participation and satisfaction, and participation and productivity. However, 
the affective, cognitive, and contingency models under examination were 
much more complex than the simple bivariate relationships examined in the 
meta-analysis. Thus, although the meta-analysis produced important infor- 
mation that provided varying levels of support for the models, it did not 
provide the information necessary to test one model or another completely. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


In spite of these limitations, this research supports some current wisdom 
about the effects of participation and extends our knowledge of the partici- 
pative process in organizations in important ways. First, the meta-analysis 
provides some support for the conclusions reached by Locke and Schweiger 
(1979). Participation has an effect on both satisfaction and productivity, and 
its effect on satisfaction is somewhat stronger than its effect on productivity. 
This meta-analysis allowed us to be more explicit about these effects. As 
Figures 1 and 2 demonstrate, we can now make quite precise statements 
about the magnitude of the effect of participation on satisfaction and 
productivity. In addition, strong evidence exists for a consistent and 
substantial effect of research setting in these studies, because consideration 
of this methodological variable considerably reduces the variance among 
studies. Finally, our analysis indicates specific organizational factors that 
may enhance or constrain the effect of participation. For example, there is 
evidence that participative climate has a more substantial effect on workers’ 
satisfaction than participation in specific decisions, and it appears that 
participation in goal setting does not have a strong effect on productivity. 

These conclusions provide some clear avenues for future research. It is 
important for organizational scholars to conduct research that can specifically 
test the relationships in the cognitive and affective models. For instance, 
research contrasting the effects of both participative climate and participation 
in relation to specific issues on both satisfaction and productivity could lead 
to an important clarification of the cognitive and the affective processes at 
work in participative situations. Researchers should also extend our con- 
sideration of contingency variables to areas this meta-analysis highlights. 
For example, the contrast between studies of participative climate and studies 
of participation in relation to specific issues suggests that organizations with 
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formal systems of participation may differ greatly from organizations in which 
participativeness is an informal managerial norm. Our investigation (Miller 
& Monge, 1986) of the Scanlon plan of participative management suggests 
that this might be the case. Future research could also usefully consider the 
development of participative systems and norms in organizations over time. 
Longitudinal research of this nature could help clarify the causal structure of 
the relationships among participation, satisfaction, and productivity. Finally, 
the meta-analytic procedure itself could be usefully extended to allow for 
the testing of relationships that go beyond the simple bivariate level. 
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PREDICTORS AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF DELEGATION 


CARRIE R. LEANA 
University of Florida 


This research examined predictors and consequences of delegation. Parti- 
cipants were 44 supervisors and 198 claims adjusters employed in 19 
branch offices of a large insurance company. Delegation was operation- 
ally defined as the dollar level of authority exercised by adjusters to 
settle claims. Results indicated that supervisors' perceptions of subor- 
dinates, the volume of supervisors' workloads, and the importance of 
decisions were significant predictors of delegation. In addition, subor- 
dinates' job competence and congruence between supervisors! and 
subordinates' goals moderated the effects of delegation on subordinates' 
job performance. Neither supervisors' personalities or predispositions 
to share authority nor subordinates' satisfaction were significantly 
related to delegation. Implications of the findings for research on par- 
ticipative decision making and leadership are discussed. 


Although many researchers have examined subordinates' involvement 
in decision making, little empirical research has focused on delegation as a 
distinct management practice. Several models of leadership and decision 
making have included delegation as one point on a continuum of leader- 
subordinate processes (Heller, 1971; Tannenbaum & Schmidt, 1958; Vroom 
& Yetton, 1973). Researchers have paid far more attention, however, to 
subordinates' involvement through joint or participative decision making 
and have largely ignored delegation or treated it as a subset of participative 
decision making. 

A close examination of management practices indicates that this neglect of 
delegation is unwarranted. Bass and Valenzi (1974), for example, found 
participative decision making to be only slightly more prevalent than delega- 
tion in a variety of organizations. Moreover, the literature for practitioners is 
replete with descriptions and suggestions concerning why, how, and under 
what circumstances managers should delegate decision making authority 
' (e.g., McConkey, 1974; Steinmetz, 1976). In fact, anecdotal accounts and 
research that only indirectly addresses delegation within global models of 
leadership are thus far the main sources of information about this practice. 


This research was part of a doctoral dissertation completed at the University of Houston in 
1984. The author appreciates the assistance of the committee’s chairman, Arthur Jago, and 
members, Jack Ivancevich, Jim Phillips, and David Schweiger. The suggestions of Chet 
Schriesheim and various reviewers are also greatly appreciated. 
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The purpose of this research was to address these gaps in the empirical 
literature by focusing directly on delegation. Encompassing both descriptive 
and normative issues in examining delegation’s occurrence and its effective- 
ness, this study addressed two questions: (1) why are some subordinates 
delegated more decision making authority than others? and (2) under what 
circumstances is delegation an effective decision making process? In order to 
address these questions, it is important first to define the concept of delega- 
tion and distinguish it from other forms of subordinates’ involvement in 
decision making. 


DELEGATION AS A DECISION MAKING PROCESS 


Many writers who have addressed delegation have done so in the con- 
text of participative decision making. Some (Strauss, 1963; Yukl, 1981) have 
defined delegation as a subset of participative decision making, and others 
(Bass, 1981; Locke & Schweiger, 1979) have defined it as distinctly different. 
In either case, most treatments of delegation have included it on continua 
of processes by which subordinates may be involved in decision making (cf. 
Bass & Valenzi, 1974; Heller & Yukl, 1969; Strauss, 1963; Tannenbaum & 
Schmidt, 1958; Vroom & Yetton, 1973). These continua, which depict the 
locus of authority in making decisions, are typically anchored on one end by 
completely autocratic decision making, and on the other end by processes 
that permit maximum influence by subordinates. Vroom and Yetton, for 
example, distinguished among autocratic, consultative, joint, and delegative 
methods of decision making. Heller and Yukl described a similar continuum, 
as did Tannenbaum and Schmidt, Bass and Valenzi, and Heller (1976). 

Like many definitions of participative decision making, most definitions 
of delegation stress a transfer of authority that takes place between managers 
and subordinates. Heller and Yukl, for example, suggested that “delegation 
refers to decisions that the manager allows subordinates to make on their 
own” (1969: 230). Bass (1981: 235) and Locke and Schweiger (1979: 274) 
offered similar definitions of delegation, and Strauss suggested that delega- 
tion “is to be contrasted with situations where superiors make decisions 
either alone or jointly" (1963: 70). These definitions suggest that, on a 
continuum depicting manager-subordinate decision making authority, dele- 
gation is the direct opposite of autocratic decision making, and participation 
is the midpoint between autocratic and delegative arrangements. 

Thus, delegation differs from other decision making processes like par- 
ticipation or consultation in two primary ways. First, it typically involves 
decision making by an individual subordinate rather than by a group of 
subordinates or a supervisor-subordinate dyad (Heller, 1976). Second, and 
more important, delegation stresses subordinates' automony in making deci- 
sions (Locke & Schweiger, 1979; Strauss, 1963). Much of the research directly 
or indirectly addressing delegation has been either descriptive or normative. 
The descriptive research has focused on the occurrence of delegation and 
suggested distinctions among managers, distinctions among subordinates, 
and task or situational constraints that might limit the authority delegated 
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to subordinates. The normative research, on the other hand, has focused on 
delegation’s effectiveness, typically defining this effectiveness in terms of 
subordinates’ job performance and satisfaction. 


PREDICTORS OF DELEGATION 
Distinctions Based on Supervisors’ Characteristics 


An impressive body of research has addressed the relationship between 
managers’ personality traits and predispositions to share authority and 
subordinates’ participation in decision making. Although Stogdill (1948) 
and others raised serious criticisms of this trait approach, situational studies 
of subordinates’ participation have consistently found some variance, albeit 
modest, attributable to leaders’ predispositions to share authority (Steers, 
1977; Vroom & Jago, 1974). Researchers have given little attention, however, 
to managers’ propensities to delegate authority. In one of the few such experi- 
ments conducted to date, Ashour and England (1972) examined the effects of 
leaders’ dominance and authoritarianism on the level of discretion they 
were willing to assign to subordinates. Results indicated that leaders high in 
dominance tended to delegate nondiscretionary tasks to subordinates, and 
leaders low in dominance delegated more discretionary tasks. The study 
found no significant effects for leaders’ authoritarianism. 

Other writers have examined managers’ predispositions to share author- 
ity through studying attitudes and perceptions rather than more fundamen- 
tal personality traits. Schneider (1983) suggested that managers may have 
idiosyncratic profiles of appropriate leadership behavior, independent of 
situations. Thus, they may differentially employ delegation on the basis of 
their perceptions of proper supervisory role behavior. Managers who view 
their roles primarily in terms of providing direction for subordinates may 
rely more on autocratic decision making and less on delegation than will 
managers who view subordinates’ development as a primary component of 
effective supervision. Thus, both their personality attributes and role percep- 
tions may influence the extent to which managers delegate authority to 
subordinates. 

Hypothesis 1: Subordinates whose supervisors have a high 
need for dominance will be delegated less authority than 
will subordinates whose supervisors have a low need for 
dominance. 

Hypothesis 2: Subordinates whose supervisors perceive 
providing direction as important to their roles will be dele- 
gated Jess authority than will subordinates whose supervi- 
sors perceive providing opportunities for subordinates’ 
development as important. 


Distinctions Based on Subordinates’ Characteristics 


Other theorists have suggested characteristics of subordinates as determi- 
nants of leaders’ behavior. According to the vertical dyad linkage (VDL) 
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theory, for example, managers grant differential degrees of role latitude to 
subordinates on the basis of their perceptions of each subordinate’s capability, 
trustworthiness, and motivation to assume greater responsibility (Dansereau, 
Graen, & Haga, 1975; Graen & Cashman, 1974; Liden & Graen, 1980). Early in 
their relationships, managers identify subordinates as belonging to "in," 
“middle,” or "out" groups (Liden & Graen, 1980: 452). Moreover, research 
conducted by Graen and his colleagues suggests that members of in groups 
perceive themselves as having more autonomy in defining their job roles 
than do their middle- or out-group counterparts. It is not clear, however, 
whether delegation actually occurs as a result of these different manager- 
subordinate relationships or whether in-group members merely perceive 
it to occur. 

The work of Vroom and his colleagues also addresses the relationship 
between subordinates' attributes and delegation. Vroom and Yetton (1973) 
proposed both normative and descriptive models predicting that subordinates' 
involvement in decision making—including delegation—will vary with the 
attributes of particular decisions and subordinates involved. They proposed 
only two attributes as playing important roles in determining delegation's 
application to nontrivial problem solving, predicting that managers will dele- 
gate in such situations only if subordinates: (1) share their own organiza- 
tional goals, and (2) have sufficient information to make good decisions. 

Vroom and Jago's (1974) investigation of the descriptive accuracy of this 
model revealed that managers' responses to standardized case scenarios sig- 
nificantly agreed with its predictions. This finding concurs with results of 
research by Graen and his colleagues: managers grant subordinates whom 
they perceive to be capable and trustworthy more discretion in performing 
their work. Vroom and Yetton's model and VDL theory disagree, however, 
on the importance of other situational constraints. Vroom and Yetton (1973) 
concentrated on matching specific attributes of subordinates with particular 
decision tasks. The VDL model, on the other hand, seems to imply that 
nonsituational and global ratings of subordinates' attributes are the primary 
determinants of differences in the authority they receive. Despite this differ- 
ence between the two approaches, both converge on managers' perceptions 
of subordinates as primary determinants of the amount of authority delegated. 

Hypothesis 3: Subordinates who are perceived by their 
supervisors to be capable, responsible, and trustworthy 
will be delegated more authority than will subordinates 
who are perceived to be less capable, responsible, and 
trustworthy. 


Distinctions Based on Situational Factors 


Further examination of the data originally reported by Vroom and Jago 
(1974) indicated that, in addition to characteristics of subordinates, managers 
also considered the relative importance of decisions, or requirements for 
quality, when making choices on delegation (Leana, 1984). In essence, 
a decision's importance was inversely related to delegation: managers 
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indicated that they would be more willing to delegate decisions with, in 
Vroom and Yetton’s (1973) terminology, low quality requirements. 

This inverse relationship between delegation and a decision’s importance 
also emerged in Heller’s (1971, 1973) research, in which managers report- 
edly used delegation less than 5 percent of the time when decisions had some 
organizational importance. Thus, in both correlational field research (Heller, 
1971, 1973) and in experimental laboratory studies (Vroom & Jago, 1974; 
Vroom & Yetton, 1973), managerial use of delegation was inversely related to 
the organizational importance of the decisions involved. 

Hypothesis 4: The level of authority delegated to subordi- 
nates will be inversely related to the organizational impor- 
tance of the decisions they make. 

Another situational variable that may influence delegation is a manager’s 
workload. As Yukl suggested, “decisions may be delegated because the man- 
ager responsible for them is overloaded and unable to give the decision 
adequate attention” (1981: 227}. Although little research exists to directly 
support Yukl’s contention, indirect evidence includes the findings of Janis 
and Mann (1977), who suggested that decision makers under pressure may 
engage in defensive avoidance by shifting responsibility for choices. In 
addition, Vroom and Yetton’s short-term model emphasized time efficiency 
in decision making and favored delegation over consultation or participation 
when all figured in the “feasible set” (Vroom & Jago, 1974: 747). The literature 
for practitioners has also suggested a positive relationship between man- 
agers’ workloads and delegation and has long touted the use of delegation 
as an effective form of time management (McConkey, 1974). 

Hypothesis 5: Subordinates whose supervisors are facing 
greater workloads will be delegated more authority than 
will subordinates whose supervisors face lesser workloads. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DELEGATION 


Two potential outcomes of subordinates’ participation in decision mak- 
ing that have received considerable attention are subordinates’ job perfor- 
mance and satisfaction (Locke & Schweiger, 1979). It seems reasonable to 
expect that these same outcomes may be associated with delegation. However, 
as with participation, the relationships between delegation and subordinates’ 
performance and satisfaction may be indirect and moderated by situational 
factors. 

Many researchers investigating leadership have suggested situational 
circumstances that might mitigate the effectiveness of managers’ attempts to 
structure subordinates’ behavior or tasks (House, 1971; Kerr & Jermier, 1978), 
but Vroom and Yetton (1973) were the most specific regarding relationships 
between antecedents, delegation, and consequences. As noted, they suggested 
that managers use delegation only when they perceive subordinates as 
sharing their organizational goals and having all necessary information. 
Additionally, in their normative model they predicted that delegation is 
effective only when these two conditions actually prevail. 
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Hypothesis 6: Delegation will be more positively related 
to performance for subordinates demonstrating high job 
competence and indicating strong agreement with super- 
visors’ goals than for less competent subordinates and 
those indicating low agreement with supervisors’ goals. 

Although Vroom and Yetton’s normative model is quite specific in its 
predictions regarding delegation and effective decision making, it does not 
specify circumstances that might moderate the relationship between delega- 
tion and subordinates’ satisfaction. However, other leadership contingency 
theories suggest circumstances that might influence how satisfied subordi- 
nates are with the degree of direction their managers employ. For example, 
the path-goal theory of leadership (House, 1971) implies that subordinates’ 
job competence partially determines the appropriateness of managers’ 
attempts to structure their behavior and tasks (House & Baetz, 1979). 

Hypothesis 7: Delegation will be more positively related 
to job satisfaction and satisfaction with supervision for 
subordinates demonstrating high job competence than for 
subordinates demonstrating low job competence. 

The first five of the seven hypotheses make predictions regarding the 
levels of authority that might be delegated to subordinates. The remaining 
two concern the consequences of delegation. Figure 1 summarizes the 
hypothesized relationships. 


METHODS 
Research Sites and Respondents 


The research sites, 19 branch claims offices of a large national insurance 
company, were located in ten southwestern cities that were governed by 
three regional claims offices. Each branch office was responsible for process- 
ing personal insurance claims filed by claimants within its geographic 
jurisdiction. This processing consisted of investigating claims and awarding 
insured persons dollar settlements based on assessments of damages. The 
branch offices processed only personal insurance claims—insurance for indi- 
viduals and individual property—handling claims ranging from automobile 
damage to personal liability settlements. 

These branch offices had similar structures, with one manager supervis- 
ing an office and one to three supervisors each directing the work of three to 
eight claims adjusters. Neither the managers nor the supervisors settled claims 
directly; this was the task of the claims adjusters. The branch office manag- 
ers assigned claims to adjusters by rotation. Managers and supervisors over- 
saw the work of the claims adjusters and became directly involved in claims 
settlements only when their subordinates requested or required their particu- 
lar expertise or authority. Thus, for many claims, supervisors acted as consul- 
tants to claims adjusters who had primary responsibility for assessing the 
amounts of settlements. Branch managers also acted as consultants to spe- 
cific adjusters who reported directly to them. The supervisors reported 
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directly to the branch managers who, in turn, reported to a regional claims 
manager. : 

Respondents included 198 claims adjusters and the 44 supervisors t 
whom they reported.! In nearly all of the branch claims offices, one to three 
adjusters reported directly to the manager rather than through a supervisor. 
The managers also participated in the research, so these adjusters were 
retained ‘as respondents. Eighty-two percent of the claims adjusters were 
men, and the mean age of all adjusters was 39 years (s.d. — 17). On average, 
the claims adjusters had worked six and one half years in their present 
capacities (s.d. = 6) and eight years in the insurance industry (s.d. = 8). All of 
the branch office managers were men, as were 76 percent of the supervisors. 
‘The average age of all managers and supervisors was 44 years (s.d. = 5). Their 
average tenure with the company was over 13 years (s.d. = 9.5), and the mean 
number of years of supervisory experience was eight years (s.d. — 8). On 
average, the supervisors had worked over 16 years in the insurance industry 
(s.d. = 11). 


Procedures 


Both questionnaires and archival records provided data. The question- 
naires, one format for supervisors and one for claims adjusters, were distri- 
buted to respondents during working hours and were accompanied by instruc- 
tions that they were to be completed off-duty. Each branch office manager 
provided an organizational chart that depicted the hierarchical reporting 
relationships in his office so that claims adjusters could be matched with 
their supervisors. Each claims adjuster and supervisor received a code 
number. Questionnaire packets bore employees' names, but for confidential- 
ity the completed questionnaires and return envelopes had only code 
numbers; respondents were instructed not to mark their names anywhere on : 
the packets. A cover letter from the appropriate branch office manager asking 
for voluntary participation in the research accompanied each questionnaire. 
Respondents returned completed questionnaries to a nonparticipating 
administrative employee in each branch office who forwarded them directly 
to the researcher. The insurance company's employees completed and 
returned 97 percent of all questionnaires that had been distributed in the 19 
offices. 

The managers' administrative assistants provided archival data taken 
from uniform computerized reports distributed by the three regional claims 
managers. These reports contained quarterly performance measures for each 
claims adjuster. 


Measures . 


Supervisors' characteristics. Items included in the questionnaire com- 
pleted by supervisors and branch office managers measured two character- 


1 All adjusters and supervisors in the 19 branch offices were included in the study, but 
because of clerical oversights in some of the offices, performance data on some adjusters was 
lacking. These reduced sample sizes for some analyses are indicated in the appropriate tables. 
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istics, need for dominance and perceptions of their roles as supervisors. Five 
items from Steers and Braunstein’s (1976) Manifest Needs Scale were used to 
assess need for dominance; for this population, the internal consistency 
estimate (a) of the scale was .68. Four items on the supervisors’ question- 
naire assessed supervisors’ perceptions of their roles. The Appendix lists 
these items, which were constructed for and focused on respondents’ agree- 
ment with statements addressing the perceived effectiveness of close 
supervision. The internal consistency (o) of this scale was .56. 

Supervisors' perceptions of subordinates. Following Liden and Graen's 
(1980) specification of criteria used by managers to make distinctions con- 
cerning subordinates' role discretion, the study assessed supervisors' percep- 
tions of each of their subordinates' capability, trustworthiness, and motiva- 
tion to assume greater responsibility. The approach differed from that of 
Liden and Graen (1980) and other VDL researchers, however, in that it directly 
asked supervisors to report their perceptions of each subordinate rather than 
inferring these perceptions from subordinates' reports of supervisors' 
behavior. Supervisors were asked to position the initials of all of their subor- 
dinates on each of nine 15-centimeter lines anchored by descriptors at either 
end. The Appendix lists these nine items, three for each of the three con- 
structs— capability, responsibility, and trustworthiness. Ratings ranged from 
1 through 15, according to proximity to the closest centimeter; internal con- 
sistency estimates for the measures of claims adjusters' capability, respon- 
sibility, and trustworthiness were .91, .85, and .71, respectively. The nine 
items had a median intercorrelation of .87 (a = .92). Thus, only the overall 
nine-item measure was used in subsequent analysis. 

Subordinates' goal congruence. The regional claims managers, who were 
the branch managers' supervisors, provided organizational goals. By con- 
sensus, these three managers compiled a list of nine objectives that adjusters 
were to strive to satisfy in making decisions on claims settlements. Both 
subordinates and supervisors were asked to rank order the nine items. 
Reversed scores of deviations represented by the sum of the absolute dif- 
ferences between supervisors' and subordinates' rankings constituted each 
subordinate's goal congruence score. Thus, a high score on this measure 
indicated strong agreement between a subordinate and a supervisor on the 
importance of various objectives in settling claims, and a low score indicated 
weak agreement. The Appendix lists the nine items used' to derive these 
scores. 

Subordinates’ satisfaction. Two aspects of claims adjusters’ satisfaction 
were assessed, both taken from the Job Diagnostic Survey (Hackman & 
Oldham, 1975). A global measure of job satisfaction contained five items (a = 
.77), and satisfaction with supervision contained three items (a = .92). 


Archival Data 


Degree of delegation. Supervisors assigned all claims adjusters settle- 
ment authority levels for processing insurance claims. These settlement 
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authorities represented the dollar amounts for which they could award dam- 
ages on claims without consulting their supervisors and obtaining approval. 
When the assessed damages on a claim exceeded an adjusters’ settlement 
authority level, no check could be issued to settle the claim until the adjuster’s 
supervisor approved the settlement. Thus, the settlement authority levels 
indicated the autonomy with which the claims adjusters were able to carry 
out their work and essentially limited the degree to which they could make 
specific decisions on claims. 

Claims adjusters’ settlement authorities were used in this research to 
indicate levels of delegation. Supervisors reviewed these authority levels 
annually and, where appropriate, adjusted them. The settlement authorities 
used in this research were those in effect as of January 1984. These varied 
among adjusters both within and between supervisory units, ranging from 
$500 to $30,000, with a mean of $7,500 (s.d. = $4,706). 

Decision importance. The types of claims handled by each adjuster pro- 
vided this measure. The three regional claims managers ranked the impor- 
tance of different types of claims by consensus. In order of importance these 

‘were: (1) personal liability claims, (2) workers’ compensation claims, (3) 
homeowners’ property damage claims, and (4) automobile property damage 
claims. The regional claims managers based their ordering of importance 
primarily on the degree to which decisions on damage awards were judg- 
mental rather than procedural and thus more dependent on adjusters’ 
expertise. Moreover, the claims types judged to be more important typically 
entailed larger dollar settlements, and claimants were more likely to contest 
them through litigation. 

Supervisors’ workload. The volume of claims supervisors had managed 
over the six months preceding the establishment of settlement authorities for 
the claims adjusters (July 1—December 31, 1983) provided this measure. 
Volumes ranged from 166 to 4,572 claims, with amean of 1,452 (s.d. = 1,004). 

Subordinates’ performance. The job performance of claims adjusters 
was assessed with two measures of claims activity and costs that were sys- 
tematically recorded in the regional claims offices and were similar to those 

. commonly used throughout the insurance industry. The two performance mea- 

sures were (1) settlement ratio, and (2) average cost of claims. A settlement 
ratio, or number of settled claims as a proportion of the total number of 
claims assigned to an adjuster, essentially indicates an adjuster's work 
efficiency. The average cost of claims refers to the average dollar amount for 
which each adjuster settled claims. This measure is quite different from the 
measure of delegation, settlement authority, which indicates the largest dol- 
lar amount for which an adjuster could settle claims without seeking supervi- 
sory approval. Average cost of claims indicates the average dollar amount 
paid on the total number of claims handled by each adjuster. 

All data reflected performance by adjusters from January 1 through March 

31, 1984. Because this period directly followed the annual review and adjust- 

ment of settlement authority levels, supervisors had just made their recom- 
mendations regarding the amounts of authority to delegate to each adjuster. 
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Subordinates’ job competence. Adjusters’ previous performance, as mea- 
sured by settlement ratios and average costs of claims for the period July 1 
through December 31, 1983, served as measures of job competence. This 
period directly preceded the January 1 review and adjustment of settle- 
ment authority levels. Thus, the competence measures assessed performance 
prior to supervisors’ recommendations, and the job performance measures 
covered the period directly following the resetting of levels of delegation. 


RESULTS 
Occurrence of Delegation 


Table 1 presents the means, standard deviations, and correlations among 
levels of delegation, as measured by settlement authority, and the hypothe- 
sized predictors and consequences of delegation depicted in Figure 1. Three 
of the five hypothesized predictors were significantly correlated with levels 
of delegation, but supervisors’ need for dominance and role perceptions had 
no significant relationship with delegation. Conversely, the correlation 
between delegation and supervisors’ perceptions of subordinates was com- 
paratively strong. Both supervisors’ workload and decision importance were 
also significantly correlated with delegation. 

Interestingly, the correlations between supervisors’ perceptions of 
subordinates and the objective measures of subordinates’ job competence 
were quite weak (r = —.03, settlement ratio; r = .05, cost of claims). Not 
surprisingly, however, the job competence measures were significantly corre- 
lated with the matched measures of job performance (r = .35, settlement 
ratio; r = .68 cost of claims). Inquiries to the regional claims managers regard- 
ing possible reasons for the low correlations between supervisors’ percep- 
tions and the objective competence data revealed that, in general, supervi- 
sors did not appear to closely examine the performance statistics of the 
claims adjusters reporting to them, although they could. Thus, the bases on 
which supervisors formed their perceptions of subordinates were unclear. 
Supervisors’ overall perceptions were significantly, but not strongly, corre- 
lated with subordinates’ job tenure (r = .14, p < .01), but not with subordinates’ 
educational level (r = .05). None of the measures of subordinates’ job compe- 
tence and performance were significantly correlated with job tenure or edu- 
cational level. 

To examine each predictor’s contribution to explaining variance in the 
level of delegation, the study used multiple regression analysis, entering the 
predictors hierarchically and examining the incremental variance attribut- 
able to each. Since supervisors’ characteristics were conceived as relatively 
stable traits and predispositions, these were expected to exert the most funda- 
mental influences on supervisors’ behavior and were thus entered first. 
Supervisors’ perceptions of subordinates were entered next in the model, 
followed by the two situational factors, decision importance and supervisors’ 
workload. This order of entry provided the most statistically powerful test of 
the effects of the person—-those based on supervisors’ predispositions and 
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perceptions—and a more conservative test of situational effects. Table 2 
‘presents the incremental variance in delegation levels attributable to each 
predictor. The reported beta weights and changes in R? reflect the hierarchi- 
cal ordering and represent incremental effects attributable to each predictor 
after predictors at previous steps were partialled out; multiple predictors 
within each step were entered simultaneously. 

As might be expected from the correlations presented in Table 1, 
supervisors’ characteristics contributed little to explaining variance in levels 
of delegation. In contrast, supervisors’ perceptions of subordinates and the 
two situational characteristics, decision importance and supervisors’ work- 
load, were significant predictors. Thus, these data supported Hypotheses 3, 
4, and 5, but not Hypotheses 1 and 2. All predictors taken together explained 
13 percent of the variance in levels of delegation. 


Consequences of Delegation 


Moderated multiple regression analysis was used to test the proposed 
relationships between delegation and subordinates’ performance and satis- 
faction. Peters and Champoux (1979), Arnold (1982), and others have recom- 
mended this regression approach when examining what is essentially an 
interaction among predictor variables on some criterion. Tables 3 and 4 
present the results of these regression analyses. Table 3 presents data testing 
the predictions in Hypothesis 6 concerning delegation and job performance, 
and Table 4 presents data testing the predictions in Hypothesis 7 concerning 
delegation and satisfaction. 

The data analyzed concerned both adjusters’ competence, based on set- 
tlement ratios and average costs of claims before January 1, and their 
performance, based on these measures after January 1. To check for possible 
confounding of any of these measures with the importance of the claims 
processed by each adjuster, one-way analyses of variance were conducted. 
These analyses examined possible differences in settlement ratios and aver- 
age claims costs for both 1983 and 1984 as a function of the type of claim in 
which each adjuster specialized. For the analyses of the settlement ratios, no 
significant differences emerged across types of claims for either 1983 (F = 
.952) or 1984 (F = .552). For the average cost of claims, however, there were 
significant differences in both 1983 (F = 8.88, p < .01) and 1984 (F = 3.82, p < 
.05) among the types of claims.? To correct for this confound, a deviation 
score was calculated by subtracting each adjuster's average claim cost from 
the unit's mean cost, the average cost for all adjusters handling similar types 
of claims. Thus, both the competence and the performance measures of 
average costs of claims used in the analyses reported in Tables 3 and 4 


? Costs of claims were inversely related to settlement authority, most likely because of differ- 
ences in settlement authority based on the types of claims in which adjusters specialized. 
Automobile property claims, for example, are typically least costly, yet these adjusters tend to 
have high settlement authorities. Thus, adjusters handling automobile damage claims had signifi- 
` cantly lower average costs but higher settlement authorities than adjusters specializing in 
property damage or liability settlements. 
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TABLE 2 
Hierarchical Regression Analysis of Predictors of Delegation 





Levels of Delegation? 





Independent Predicted - 
Variables Relationships Betas Changes in R? F Total R? 
Step 1 
Supervisors’ need , 
for dominance ks .016 .00 .03 .00 
Supervisors' role 
perceptions + .049 .00 .81 .00 
H 
Step 2 
Supervisors’ perceptions 
of subordinates + 256 = 07 8.60** .07 
Step 3 
Decision importance - —.187 .03 4.38* 10 
Supervisors’ workload? + .220 .03 4.69* 43 





^n = 126; adjusters handling multiple claims types were deleted from population. 
b Measured as levels of settlement authority. 
* Measured as type of claims. 
d Measured as volume of claims. 
*p«.05 
**p«.01 


TABLE 3 
Moderated Regression Analyses of the Effects of Level of Delegation, 
Job Competence, and Goal Congruence on Claims Adjusters' 
Job Performance 





Independent Variables Betas Changes in R? . EF - Total R? 

(a) Job Performance Measured as Settlement Ratio, 1984* 
Level of delegation 184 .03 3.83* .03 
Job competence .660 44 88.47" 00447 
Interaction .585 .04 9.48* d 51 
Level of delegation 184 .03 : 3.83* .03 
Goal congruence .076 .00 58 .03 
Interaction .B69 .04 4.72* .07 

(b) Job Performance Measured as Deviation from Unit's Mean Cost of Claims, 1984> 
Level of delegation ..289 .08 10.17** .08 
Job competence .545 .25 41.76** 33 
Interaction .228 .04 7.31* .37 
Level of delegation .289 .08 10.17** .08 
Goal congruence .122 .02 1.96 10 
Interaction .676 .05 . 7.47** .15 





an = 111; level of delegation measured as settlement authority; job competence measured 
as settlement ratio, 1983. 
b n = 114; level of delegation measured as settlement authority, job competence measured as 
deviation from unit's mean cost of claims, 1983. 
*p«.05 
** p «.01 
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TABLE 4 
‘Moderated Regression Analyses of the Effects of Level 
of Delegation and Job Competence on Claims Adjusters' Satisfaction 





Independent Variables Betas ` Changes in R? F l Total R? 

(a) Global Job Satisfaction 
Level of delegatione .033 i .00 ,09 ` .00 
Job competenceb .040 .00 .27 .00 
Interaction .022 .00 .00 .00 
Level of delegatione .030 .00 12 .00 
Job competence .004 . .00 . .00 .00 
Interaction .014 .00 .02 .00 

(b) Satisfaction with Supervision A . 
Level of delegation? 113 01 1.59 01 
Job competence? .040 — .00 .23 01 
Interaction .116 .00 .16 .01 
Level of delegations 101 : .01 1.40 .01 
Job competenced .048 0 . .27 : 01 
Interaction .027 .00 .08 .01 





an = 111; measured as settlement authority. 

b Measured as settlement ratio, 1983. 

cn = 139; measured as settlement authority. 

d Measured as deviation from unit’s mean cost of claims, 1983. 


represent each adjuster's average cost deviation from a unit's mean. X high 
score indicated better than average performance by an adjuster. 

Delegation and subordinates' performance. Table 3 reports beta weights, 
changes in R?, and F values for the moderated regression analyses of claims 
adjusters’ job performance. "To test for and control the effects of delegation 
and competence on performance, levels of delegation and the job competence 
measures were entered in the first and third regression analyses reported 
in Table 3; the cross-products of delegation and competence followed. To 
test Hypothesis 6, the analyses focused on the incremental contributions 
of these cross-product terms to explaining variance in adjusters' performance 
after the direct effects of delegation and competence on the performance 
variables had been partialled out. As indicated by the significant changes 
in R?, the competence measures significantly moderated the relationship 
between delegation and performance. Delegation was positively related to 
both performance measures for adjusters with high levels of job competence. 
Conversely, for adjusters lower in competence, high levels of EE 
were related to low performance. 

Thus, although both delegation and job competence individually ex- 
plained a significant portion of the variance in adjusters' performance, their 
interaction explained a significant portion of variance in performance beyond 
that explained by either factor acting alone. These significant interaction 
effects are particularly noteworthy in light of the use of previous perfor- 
mance as the operational definition of job competence. As Table 1 shows, 
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the two job competence measures, assessing 1983 performance, and the 
matched measures of performance in 1984 were highly correlated (r = .35, 
settlement ratio; r = .62, cost of claims). The large incremental R? attributable 
to the main effect for competence in both regression analyses reflected these 
significant correlations. However, the interaction of delegation and compe- 
tence still explained a significant portion of the variance in both perfor- 
mance measures after the rather substantial direct effects of job competence 
had been partialled from the analyses. Moreover, the measures of delegation, 
competence, and performance were ali objective rather than perceptual 
assessments; thus, the relationships among them were not subject to er- 
roneous inflation due to respondents’ perceptual biases. 

Using goal congruence rather than competence as the moderator yielded 
similar results. As shown in the second and fourth analyses in Table 3, the 
cross-product of delegation and goal congruence explained a significant por- 
tion of the variance in both measures of performance. Claims adjusters who 
demonstrated strong agreement with supervisors’ goals performed better at 
high levels of delegation. Although subordinates low in goal congruence also 
performed better at high levels of delegation, the performance increments 
were significantly greater for subordinates who showed strong agreement 
with supervisors’ goals. Thus, both goal congruence between supervisors 
and subordinates and subordinates’ job competence significantly influenced 
the relationship between delegation and performance, supporting the predic- 
tions made in Hypothesis 6. 

Delegation and subordinates’ satisfaction. Table 4 presents the results 
of analyses examining the relationship between delegation and claims 
adjusters’ satisfaction. Hypothesis 7 predicted significant interactions between 
delegation level and adjusters’ job competence, affecting both global job 
satisfaction and satisfaction with supervision. However, neither measure of 
job competence significantly moderated the relationship between level of 
delegation and level of job satisfaction or satisfaction with supervision. 
Moreover, there were no significant effects for delegation nor competence 
acting alone on either satisfaction measure. These data, then, failed overall 
to support Hypothesis 7: delegation levels, job competence, and their interac- 
tion did not influence claims adjusters’ reports concerning satisfaction. 


DISCUSSION 


This research focused exclusively on delegation as a means of involving 
subordinates in organizational decision making. As such, it represented a 
significant departure from previous research focusing exclusively on partici- 
pation or examining delegation as only one point on a continuum of 
subordinates’ involvement in decision making. The results reported here 
also have implications for the more traditional literature on participative 
decision making and for more recent approaches to the study of leadership 
and leaders’ behavior. 
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Delegation and Participation 


Previous research has consistently reported a positive relationship 
between subordinates’ participation in decision making and their satisfaction, 
although the effects of participation on subordinates’ performance have been 
far less clear (Locke & Schweiger, 1979; Schweiger & Leana, 1986). The 
current findings are, however, inconsistent with conclusions drawn by Locke 
and Schweiger and others concerning participative decision making. In this 
research, delegation was a significant predictor of subordinates’ job perfor- 
mance. Moreover, delegation interacted with subordinates’ competence and 
goal congruence in affecting performance. Conversely, there was no signifi- 
cant relationship between delegation and subordinates’ job satisfaction or 
satisfaction with supervision. 

Important theoretical and operational distinctions between delegation 
and participative decision making may in part account for these apparent 
inconsistencies. As a human relations concept, associated with power equal- 
ization and social interaction (Heller, 1976), participation implies group or 
dyadic decision making, with managers and subordinates democratically 
choosing decision outcomes. Conversely, delegation is an aspect of a human 
resource approach that emphasizes workers’ autonomy and enhanced 
responsibility for subordinates. Delegation implies moving the locus of deci- 
sion making authority from one organizational level to another lower one 
and distributing rather than sharing power (Locke & Schweiger, 1979). 
Delegation, moreover, is an individual rather than a collective phenomenon 
and thus is unlikely to convey any potential attitudinal benefits that may be 
associated with social interaction, such as satisfaction with jobs or super- 
vision. An intriguing possibility is that the positive affective states often 
associated with participative decision making may be more a result of group 
identification than of enhanced work responsibility and control. Delegation 
permits subordinates autonomy in decision making, yet the data reported 
here indicated no relationship between delegation and attitudes toward work 
or supervision. Thus, the results of this research confirm the potential differ- 
ences between delegation and shared decision making that Strauss (1963) 
and others (e.g., Heller; Locke & Schweiger) have suggested. 


Delegation and Leadership Research 


This research also addressed aspects of several leadership theories, espe- 
cially some largely untested aspects of Vroom and Yetton’s model for 
individual decisions. First, the data supported Vroom and Jago’s (1974) 
finding that managers tend to delegate less important decisions. Second, 
these data indicated that objective measures of subordinates’ competence, 
and goal congruence between supervisors and subordinates influenced the 
effectiveness of delegation. Delegation was related to subordinates’ perfor- 
mance, both directly and as a function of competence? and goal congruence, 


3 Subordinates’ competence was similar to Vroom and Yetton’s measure, subordinate 
information. 
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thus supporting Vroom and Yetton’s (1973) contention that these attributes 
are important considerations in a normative model. Equally significant, this 
research examined these aspects of the model with a different methodology 
than Vroom and his colleagues have typically employed, using actual mea- 
sures of delegated authority and objective indicators of performance instead 
of managers’ reports of behavioral intentions and perceptual ratings of deci- 
sion quality (cf. Jago & Vroom, 1980; Vroom & Jago, 1978). Thus, these results 
are arguably not directly applicable to Vroom and Yetton’s model; a more 
useful observation, however, is that support for Vroom and Yetton’s (1973) 
predictions does not seem to depend on specific methods, such as decision 
scenarios, or specific operational definitions of the relevant variables, such 
as perceptual descriptions. 

These results also have implications for the vertical dyad linkage (VDL) 
theory of leadership. The data indicated that supervisors do indeed distin- 
guish among subordinates in the amounts of latitude they delegate. Moreover, 
variability existed in subordinates’ performance as a function of these differ- 
ences in delegated authority. Thus, these data support the emphasis, found in 
both the VDL and Vroom-Yetton models, on variability rather than consis- 
tency in both leaders’ behavior toward subordinates and subordinates’ reac- 
tions to this differential treatment. 


Future Research 


Although this research provided opportunities to better understand 
delegation, it did not fully resolve several important issues. First, since the 
hypothesized predictors of delegation explained only a small percentage 
(13%) of the total variance in levels of delegated authority, the question of 
why some subordinates receive more authority than others seems not to have 
been adequately addressed. There may be several reasons for this. Some of 
the questionnaire measures may have been inadequate to test the predic- 
tions because the reliability of some scales, like supervisors’ role perceptions, 
was low. In addition, the study did not test all possible predictors of delega- 
tion that previous research has suggested. Kerr and Jermier (1978), for 
example, proposed several factors that may act as substitutes for leadership, 
including workgroup cohesiveness, organizational formalization, and profes- 
sional orientation of subordinates. Many of these substitutes may also be 
significant predictors of levels of delegated authority among subordinates 
and may provide useful direction for future research on delegation. 

Second, delegation affected subordinates’ performance both directly and 
in interaction with subordinates’ competence and goal congruence. The hy- 
potheses did not predict this significant direct effect. In addition, measuring 
competence in terms of previous performance may have somewhat inflated 
the significant interactive effect. Independent measures of competence such 
as licensing or training may better clarify the relationship between delegation 
and subordinates’ performance. 

Third, from a practical perspective, the efficacy of delegation as a form 
of time management warrants further investigation. Books and journals for 
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practitioners have long advocated delegation for effective time management, 
yet researchers have largely ignored this issue. The results reported here 
indicated that subordinates were delegated more decision making authority 
when their supervisors faced high volumes of work. Moreover, supervisors’ 
workload was the only variable that was a significant predictor of potential 
differences among supervisors in the amounts of authority they delegated. 
Although the two other predictors based on supervisors, need for dominance 
and role perceptions, had only moderate to weak internal reliabilities, the 
results nonetheless suggest that situational constraints rather than personal 
predispositions account for any apparent consistency in supervisors’ treat- 
ments of their subordinates regarding delegation. 

A final important avenue for future research is examination of distinc- 
tions between delegation and other forms of subordinates’ involvement in 
decision making. The results of this research concerning subordinates’ per- 
formance and satisfaction conflicted with those typically found in research 
on participation. Moreover, many writers (Heller, 1976; Locke & Schweiger, 
1979; Strauss, 1963) have suggested theoretical differences between delega- 
tion and participation. Although this research did not specifically focus on 
distinctions between the two processes, the results do suggest that delega- 
tion is not entirely congruent with participation in either its predictors or its 
consequences. Because previous researchers have placed joint decision mak- 
ing and delegation on the same continua of participative decision making 
styles (Bass & Valenzi, 1974; Heller, 1971; Tannenbaum & Schmidt, 1958; 
Vroom & Yetton, 1973), these potential differences between the two pro- 
cesses particularly deserve closer scrutiny. 
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APPENDIX 


Supervisors' role perceptions. Respondents were instructed to indicate their level of agree- 
ment with each statement by circling the appropriate number (7 — strongly agree, 1 — strongly 
disagree). Item 2 was reverse scored. 

1. An effective claims supervisor is one who allows claims adjusters to make many impor- 
tant decisions by themselves. 

2. A major part of being an effective claims supervisor is making most of the important 
decisions for claims adjusters. 

3. The willingness to delegate authority is one of the most important characteristics of an 
effective claims supervisor. . 

4. An effective claims supervisor makes it his/her business to review all decisions made by 
his/her claims adjusters. 

Süpervisors' perceptions of subordinates. Items contained 15-centimeter lines anchored at 
each end by the descriptors listed. Respondents were instructed to place the initials of their 
subordinates on the lines according to how well each descriptor fit them. Items 1, 2, and 9 
measured subordinates' capability, items 5, 6, and 7 measured responsibility, and items 3, 4, 
and 8 measured trustworthiness. 

1. Understanding of job requirements: incomplete understanding—thorough understanding. 

2. Job knowledge and skills: lacking in necessary job knowledge and skills—has all neces- 
sary job-knowledge and skills. 

3. Ability to work independently: requires close supervision —requires little supervision. 

4. Shares organizational goals: often looks after his/her own interest—always places the 
company's interests first. 

5.. Willingness to take responsibility: unwilling— willing. 

6. Initiative: works only on tasks assigned self-starter. 

7. Dependability: sometimes undependable—always dependable. 

8. Trustworthiness: does not inspire trust— inspires trust. 

9. General job competence: lacking competence—very competent. 

Goal congruence. Respondents were instructed to rank-order these items according to their 
perceived importance in influencing how effectively adjusters settled claims: file documentation, 
policy holders' satisfaction, third-party claimants' satisfaction, fast settlement of claims, manag- 
ing high volume of claims, low cost of claims, fast initial contact with claimants, fast follow-up 
after initial contact, sales agents' satisfaction. 
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THINKING AND MANAGING: A VERBAL 
PROTOCOL ANALYSIS OF MANAGERIAL 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


DANIEL J. ISENBERG 
Harvard University 


While thinking aloud, 12 general managers from six corporations solved 
ashort business case. Three college undergraduates performed the identi- 
cal task. Content analyses of the verbal protocols suggested that the 
managers began planning courses of action relatively sooner, used more 
reasoning processes, and made fewer requests for specific information 
than did the students. Correlations with independent ratings of the 
effectiveness of action plans suggested that those managers who em- 
ployed analogical reasoning and whose recommendations were specific 
generated better action plans than other managers. These findings are 
discussed in terms of a model of opportunistic thinking. 


The cognitive processes that lead managers to understand the multitude 
of events, information, and other stimuli that continully confront them in 
their jobs are central to organizational and managerial behavior (Duhaime & 
Schwenk, 1985; Isenberg, 1984; Kiesler & Sproull, 1982; Sproull, 1984; 
Srivastva, 1983; Ungson, Braunstein, & Hall, 1981; Weick, 1979a, 1979b). 
Much of the recent research and theorizing on cognitive aspects of manage- 
rial work has focused on how managers impose meaning on the stimuli that 
they encounter (Ford & Hegarty, 1984; Ranson, Hinings, & Greenwood, 1980; 
Weick, 1979a, 1979b). According to this research, the interpretation of events 
or data is not intrinsic to stimuli, but rather is the result of managers fitting 
stimuli to their own beliefs, biases, and assumptions (Donaldson & Lorsch, 
1983). Presumably, different managers with different sets of assumptions or 
interpretive schemes (Ranson et al.) would come to different understandings 
given identical objective stimuli to interpret. This prediction has been 
explored using clinical (Donaldson & Lorsch, 1983) and historical methods 
(Brief & Downey, 1983) and lias been extensively studied in social psychologi- 
cal research (e.g., Snyder, 1981), but it has not yet received empirical confir- 
mation in the managerial domain. 

Closely related to how managers understand is the question of how 
practicing managers allocate attention. Sproull (1984) found that the attention 
spans of seven low-level managers were very short and broken by interrup- 
tions by others as well as by the managers themselves. Another finding, 


The author wishes to thank Steve Hoey for his help in developing the content analysis and 
scoring the protocols. The author also wishes to thank Professors Mike Beer, Tom Lifson, and 
Len Schlesinger for serving as expert judges. 
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consistent with that of observational research on managerial behavior (e.g., 
Mintzberg, 1973), was that these managers primarily paid attention to orally 
communicated information that was not directly relevant to any particular 
decisions they were in the process of making (Sproull). 

The literature on managerial understanding has helped alert researchers 
and managers alike to the fact that perceptions of organizational reality are 
fragmented, varied, and subject to pluralistic interpretations, thereby mak- 
ing communication and coordination in organizations problematic at times. 
Nevertheless, this literature has not generally been informative about the 
dynamic process of understanding. Instead, researchers have focused on static 
cognitive structures such as cause maps (Bougon, Weick, & Binkhorst, 1977), 
knowledge structures (Isenberg, 1982), interpretive schemes (Ranson et al., 
1980), and implicit theories of organizing (Brief & Downey, 1983). For 
example, we do not understand the extent to which managers make infer- 
ences based on incomplete data, when in a problem-solving process they 
make those inferences, and whether the interpretive or inferential process 
varies from manager to manager. A major review of the literature likewise 
concluded that the cognitive processes underlying managerial information 
processing were little understood (Ungson et al., 1981:130). Schweiger, 
Anderson, and Locke (1985) made a parallel criticism of research on the 
cognitive processes underlying decision making, commenting that only a 
very limited understanding of decision making has been derived from the 
traditional input-output studies. 

How managers attend to and interpret stimuli is only one important 
aspect of management. A manager's job requires action as well as under- 
standing, and the cognitive processes that transform understanding into action 
are also critical to a comprehensive grasp of managerial behavior. Unfor- 
tunately, the cognitive processes that guide managers from understanding to 
behavior have received even less research attention than those that lead to 
understanding. In previous research (Isenberg, 1984, 1985, 1986a,b), the 
author presented an argument, based on field observations, that intuitive 
processes underlie managerial behavior in a number of ways. They appear to 
help managers get ideas about what to do and to help them perform routine, 
well-learned, behaviors. The author further observed that managerial under- 
standing and action are intimately related and that managers engage in 
thinking/acting cycles, in which actions they take lacking complete under- 
standing feed back to complete their comprehension. Weick (1983) similarly 
speculated that the actions managers perform embody managerial thinking 
and that action can be (1) more or less thoughtful, (2) provoked by thinking, 
and (3) intensified by thinking. Weick's delineation of "thoughtful action" 
(1983: 226-227) as careful, attentive, reflective, and purposeful, is consistent 
with Schon's (1983) argument that an essential element of skilled professional 
practice is a practitioner's ability to reflect on actions while performing 
them. 

Like the data on managerial understanding, the data informing our cur- 
rent ideas about the cognitive underpinnings of managers' planning and 
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implementation of actions are generally based on indirect inference and 
speculation. One helpful source of information is the literature comparing 
the cognitive structures and processes used by experts and novices in a 
variety of complex tasks in such areas as chess (Chase & Simon, 1973), 
computer programming (Adelson, 1981), physics (Larkin, McDermott, Simon, 
& Simon, 1980), and accounting (Bouwman, 1984). These empirical studies! 
suggest that the extensive repertoires of experiences and solutions, organ- 
ized hierarchically in their memories, and accessed more through recognition 
than through conscious search, underlie the performance of the experts 
(Simon, 1978a). When confronted with problems, experts use these experien- 
tial bases as well as the rules of inference they have learned to form represen- 
tations of problems. Such representations are based on inferences that go 
beyond whatever meaning may be inherent in the actual facts of a problem. 
Whereas novices' representations of problems may be based on superficial 
features of situations, experts have learned to draw on such functional prin- 
ciples as chess strategies or physical laws. 

Recent research on action planning and implementation in mundane 
settings (Hayes-Roth & Hayes-Roth, 1979; Wilensky, 1983) is another 
nonmanagerial source of ideas about the cognitive processes underlying action 
planning and implementation. Hayes-Roth and Hayes-Roth studied the think- 
aloud protocols of people attempting to run a large number of hypothetical 
errands in a fictitious town, given a map and a time limit. One of their major 
conclusions was that people are opportunistic in implementing their plans. 
Rather than defining and prioritizing goals, refining them into subgoals, and 
implementing plans in order of priority, subjects in these experiments fre- 
quently replanned in the midst of implementation in response to previously 
unforeseen opportunities that arose as they were running their errands. 
Furthermore, they often performed actions that were either of low priority or 
unrelated to any previously specified goal. 

What cognitive process do managers use when they come to understand 
and solve business problems? This exploratory research project was designed: 
to further our understanding of these processes. This study also investigated 
whether there is anything distinctive about the way managers think and 
what cognitive processes account for more and less effective managerial 
problem solving and action planning. 


METHODS 


Overview 


Subjects were tape-recorded thinking aloud as they analyzed and solved 
a short business case. The tape recordings were then transcribed and the 
transcripts analyzed with a 17-category scheme containing codes for various 
cognitive processes. A research assistant abstracted action plans (case 
solutions) from the transcripts, and blind expert judges independently rated 


! Chase and Chi (1981) and Glaser (1984) summarize the expert-novice literature. 
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these plans. Relationships between scored cognitive processes and both group 
membership and quality of action plans were explored. f 

Researchers studying cognitive phenomena (Ericsson & Simon, 1984) 
frequently use the think-aloud method, called verbal protocol analysis, and 
researchers in management-related disciplines have also employed it 
(Bouwan, 1982, 1984; Schweiger et al., 1985). Discussions of the method- 
ological issues have also appeared (Ericsson & Simon, 1984; Payne, Braun- 
stein, & Carroll, 1978; Ungson et al., 1981). Such issues include the accuracy 
and completeness of subjects’ verbal reports (Nisbett & Wilson, 1977) and 
the obtrusiveness of the thinking-aloud process (Schweiger, 1983). In a com- 
prehensive summary of the literature, Ericsson and Simon (1984) argued that 
verbal protocols are usually accurate and representative measures of cogni- 
tive processes, particularly when subjects are reporting memory traces that 
are already in verbal form before they begin the process of verbalizing about 
them. This condition was presumably met in this study, because individuals 
verbalized while reading and analyzing a written business case. 


Subjects 


Subjects were 12 general managers of divisions from six corporations in 
the United States and three Harvard-Radcliffe seniors interested in pursuing 
business careers.? The managers completed the think-aloud task in the con- 
text of a larger study of managerial thinking, during which they were observed 
over a period of several days, interviewed, and asked to think aloud while 
engaged in various managerial activities. Two managers per corporation 
participated; each had been nominated by at least one senior corporate 
executive. Three of the corporations were large (multibillion dollar) manu- 
facturing companies, one was a medium-sized ($250 million to $1 billion) 
manufacturing company, and two were medium-sized service and telecom- 
munications companies with negligible manufacturing. Division sizes ranged 
from $3 million to $1.5 billion. The general managers all had profit-loss 
responsibility for their divisions and had multiple functions reporting to 
them. The college students were solicited as part of a study on how people 
think. They were nominated—by individuals who were the equivalent of 
dormitory proctors—because they planned to pursue business careers. 


? The focus of research was on general managers, and the three students were included as a 
comparison group. This small number decreases the power of any statistical comparisons as 
well as the generalizability of the results. There were two reasons for the small size of the group 
as a whole: (1) the high cost of transcribing and coding the protocols, which require approxi- 
mately 15 person hours each, and (2) professional precedent. The cost of the protocol analysis 
has led all researchers using the technique to restrict sample sizes drastically. Thus, a group of 
15, with three in the comparison group, is consistent with similar research in different fields 
and is even on the high side. Bouwman (1984) compared three expert C.P.A.'s with five 
novices; Adelson (1981) compared five expert computer programmers with five novices; Chase 
and Simon (1973) compared a total of three chess players of different levels with each other. 
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Procedures 


All subjects were instructed that they were going to analyze and solve 
a standard business case chosen for its brevity (approximately 750 words) 
and for not requiring any particular body of technical knowledge for solu- 
tion. They were also told that the case had been put onto seven randomly 
arranged cards in order to better simulate managerial reality, in which 
problems do not necessarily arise in any particular order. They were free to 
work on the case in any way they wanted, to rearrange the cards or leave 
them in the received order, and to use paper and pencil if they so wished 
(only one did). They were instructed to think aloud constantly, even though 
they were reading the cards, not to censor their thoughts, and to be uncon- 
cerned about grammar or about talking in complete sentences. The researcher 
then demonstrated the think-aloud procedure by multiplying two 2-digit 
numbers while thinking aloud. 

The case used, the Dashman Company case (Harvard Business School 
Case Services, 1947), is a very short business case describing how Mr. Post, a 
new vice-president of purchasing for Dashman, has decided to centralize 
certain aspects of the purchasing process for the company's 20 plants in 
order to ensure adequate supplies of certain essential raw materials. Over the 
objections of his experienced assistant, Post sends out a letter describing a 
new purchasing process. He receives supportive letters from the 20 purchas- 
ing managers, along with total noncompliance with the new procedure. The 
research participants were asked to analyze what, if any, are the problems 
facing Mr. Post, and to spell out what, if anything, he should do. 


Measures 


Content. categories. The transcripts of the think-aloud Dashman proto- 
cols were scored using a 17-category scheme that is reproduced in the 
Appendix. The coding categories reflect current research and theory about 
cognitive functioning in complex tasks (Sternberg, 1984, 1986). Of particular 
concern were how people (1) encoded the information by forming and 
instantiating concepts (categories 3-6), (2) reasoned from the encoded infor- 
mation in order to develop mental representations of the problem (categories 
7-10, 12), and (3) planned action (categories 14-17). These categories were 
refined from in-depth, qualitative analyses of two trial protocols generated in 
a pilot study. The author and the research assistant took two transcribed 
protocols generated by nonparticipants and, taking one phrase at a time, 
Studied each phrase in each protocol. They made a tentative categorization 
for every phrase and discussed each one in order to sharpen the operational 
definitions of the categories and to make the decision rules explicit.? Two 
categories, 11 and 13, which were not suggested by previous research, were 
added as a result of these analyses. 

A trained research assistant, blind to the identity of the subjects, parsed 
and coded all protocols. The author also scored a random sample of 10 


3 The codebook is available from the author. 
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percent of all scored comments; these were stratified by content category 
because some categories had low frequencies. Agreement between the author 
and the assistant was 86 percent for the 72 comments. The two categories 
that were the source of most of the disagreements were subsequently com- 
bined into the information focus category. 

Effectiveness of action plans. In order to derive an independent measure 
of the quality of the action plans, a research assistant abstracted an outlined 
plan from each protocol. This task involved very little judgment, since the 
managers clearly indicated when they were specifying or reiterating.* A writ- 
ten outline of each plan was presented to three members of the faculty of the 
Harvard Business School, all of whom had taught the Dashman Company 
case dozens of times and had had extensive experience evaluating similar 
written action plans. Each of these experts rated each action plan on six 
7-point scales: internal consistency, complexity, completeness, appropriate- 
ness of the sequencing of action steps, realism, and overall effectiveness. 
These scales are closely related to measures used by other researchers study- 
ing action planning (Streufert & Swezey, 1986). After making the six ratings 
for all 15 action plans, each expert rater ranked them in terms of quality. 
Raters were blind to subjects' identities. Since all of the six ratings, as well as 
the rankings, were positively intercorrelated, a composite scale was con- 
structed representing the average of all of the seyen scores for each action 
plan.? Effective interrater reliability for the resulting composite scores was 
.75.8 


RESULTS 
Comparing Managers and Students 


What is managerial about managerial problem solving? In order to statis- 
tically and quantitatively explore this question, the 12 general managers 
were compared to the three college students. Table 1 reports analyses as 
correlations, in order to facilitate comparing effect sizes. This information 
can be transformed into the t-statistics by the standard computational formula: 
t = square root [r? x df/(1—r?)] (Rosenthal, 1984). 

Protocols varied from 767 words to 4,490 words in length, a factor of 
about 6, with the average being 1,910. Although the difference between 
students and managers was not significant, it was substantial enough to raise 


4 For example, most subjects were as explicit as the manager who said, “One of the first 
things I would do would be to talk to ahh Mr. Manson. And I think I would also talk to—who was 
it, Larson? . . . I think I'd start with Larson and I'd ask him . . . . ” This would be typed as: "step 1 
—talk with Larson.” If no other steps were considered, step 2 would be, “talk with Manson." 

5 The composite equaled the sum of [(16 minus the effectiveness rankings) divided by 2] 
plus (the sum of the ratings on all of the six scales, summed across raters) and divided by 21, 
which is the number of variables multiplied by the number of raters. Raw scores were used 
since the standard deviations of the component ratings ranged from 1.01 to 1.08. 

8 See Rosenthal and Rosnow (1984: 163—166) for a discussion of interrater reliability with 
multiple raters. 
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the question as to whether or not protocol length would confound other 
differences. This is as much a conceptual as a statistical question, in that it 
involves the extent to which certain categories of thinking can be expected to 
vary directly as a result of number of words. Since there is no a priori way of 
deciding this issue for many variables, analyses of protocols both weighted 
and unweighted by length are reported when both make sense conceptually, 
and both kinds of results for most variables are treated as informative in the 
exploratory spirit of this research. Five of 31 differences between managers 
and students were statistically significant (p < .10, two-tailed tests).” 

Perhaps the strongest and most coherent pattern in the findings fits both 
the stereotype and the emerging empirical picture of senior executives as 
people of action as opposed to analysis (Mintzberg, 1973). The managers 
commenced action planning sooner in their protocols than did the students 
(p < .05, weighted) and used fewer words reflecting on the task process (p < 
.01, weighted; p « .05, unweighted). For 7 of the 12 general managers, it was 
possible to identify a specific action seed or idea that they verbalized before 
explicitly beginning to plan courses of action. Six of these action seeds 
appeared less than one-third of the way through the total protocol; for all 
seven managers, an average of 26 percent of the protocol elapsed before they 
mentioned their first ideas for action. For the 12 managers, action planning 
appeared on the average 40 percent of the way through the protocol, either as 
an action seed or as the beginning of explicit action planning. 

Also noteworthy was that managers showed more conditional reasoning 
than did the students (p « .05, weighted). When all reasoning categories were 
summed (causal, conditional, analogical, and explicit inference), it became 
evident that the managers reasoned more than did the students (r = .73, p< 
.002, weighted). On the other hand, the managers generalized less from 
specific facts than the students (p « .05, unweighted). Reasoning involves 
more explicit speculation and figuring out the meaning of facts (“I would 
have had the sense that I had made an error because ..., but I have not 
received any such indication ...so perhaps I was not in error"), whereas 
generalization involves categorizing based on a specific fact ("Mr. Larson is a 
liaison between Mr. Post and the rest of the company"). Consistent with this 
finding, the results for information focus show that managers asked less 
often for additional information than did the students (p = .06, unweighted); 
instead they interpreted and reasoned from the facts that were available in 
the case, usually in the order in which they were presented on the cards. 
Apparently, the inference processes that managers use when presented with 
uncertain or ambiguous information play a central role in their thinking 
processes (Bouwman, 1982, 1984). 

Since only a small number of subjects participated in this research, 
the possibility of the data distribution's violating the assumptions of normal- 
ity inherent in the use of parametric statistics was tested for those variables 
reported as statistically significant. The Kolomogorov-Smirnov statistic 


? The alpha level of p < .10 was used because the research was exploratory. 
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(SAS Institute, 1979) indicated that a number of the variables did in fact 
significantly depart from normality. For these variables, several different 
nonparametric statistics were calculated. In most cases, statistical signifi- 
cance was confirmed (p < .05). The exceptions (noted on Table 1) were 
all in the same direction and of approximately the same magnitude; they 
missed achieving significance in part due to the large amount of information 
ignored in nonparametric analyses. The Spearman rank-order coefficients 
for the equations were: generalizing from specific information (unweighted, 
r = —.37, p = .18), information focus (unweighted, r = —.41, p = .13), and 
reflection on task (weighted, r = —.50, p = .06). 


Effectiveness of Action Plans 


Although imperfect reliability probably attenuates relationships between 
the scored variables and composite effectiveness, a number of variables did 
significantly predict the effectiveness of action plans. Since the focus of this 
research was on managerial problem solving, the predictors of effectiveness 
were computed for the 12 managers only.® Specifically, concretizing and in- 
stantiating from general information (general to specific) was significantly 
correlated with effectiveness (p < .05). The strongest predictor of an action 
plan’s effectiveness was also a reasoning process, analogical reasoning (p < 
.02), or using personal experience to understand Mr. Post’s situation. In 
addition, there was a tendency for the number of contingencies managers 
planned for to predict experts’ ratings of the effectiveness of their action 
plans (p < .10). There was also an intriguing suggestion that those managers 
who focused more on the specific facts of the case ended up with action plans 
rated as less effective by the experts (p < .10, weighted). 


DISCUSSION 


To summarize this study’s major findings, managers commenced action 
planning sooner than students; were less reflective about how they went 
about performing the case analysis; tended not to ask for additional specific 
information; and reasoned from, rather than categorized, the information. 
Effectiveness of a manager's action plan was predicted by their specifying 
and providing instances for general ideas, analyses, and plans; reasoning by 
analogy; focusing less attention on specific case facts; and having plans that 
considered some key contingencies, demonstrating conditional reasoning. 

One of the more interesting findings concerns how the managers used 
the information that was sequentially presented to them in the Dashman 
case. Rather than collecting all of the available information, formulating a 
comprehensive analysis of Mr. Post’s situation, and then devising a course of 
action, the managers frequently came up with ideas about what to do with 





ê Snedecor and Cochran (1967: 193) specifically stated that parametric statistics may be 
used provided that one variable is normally distributed. In these analyses, therefore, since the 
composite rating of effectiveness was distributed normally, the product-moment correlations 
were considered sufficient. 
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TABLE 2 
Correlations of Dependent Measures 
with Effectiveness of Managers’ Action Plans 





Values of r Values of r, Weighted 


Variables (df = 10) (df = 10) 
Length of protocol? EI N.A. 
Information focus —,12 —.55* 
Clarifies  - —.04 —.04 
Evaluates? ~.09 ~ 20 
Specific to general 20 —.31 
General to specific .62** .37 
General to general —.22 —-.22 
Causal reasonsing —.03 —.21 
Conditional reasoning 48 —.02 
Analogical reasoning Se EA A0 
Explicit inference .29 21 
Reflects on task? —.14 ~.30 
Summarizes? ~.10 —.15 
Empathizes? 43 28 
Number of steps in plan 42 N.A. 
Number of contingencies in plan .52* NA. 
Goal references .39 NA. 
Action plan begins (number of words elapsed) 21 ~,39 


*Number of words; N.A. = not applicable for conceptual reasons. 
*p < .10, two-tailed test. 
**p < .05, two-tailed test. 


neither complete information nor a thorough analysis. Qualitative analyses 
of the protocols revealed many instances in which managers judged Mr. | 
Post, or reached conclusions about the case, after reading only three or four 
cards out of the seven. Furthermore, managers used their experience rather 
than additional case information to interpret quite heavily from the presented 
information. What is surprising is that the managers did all of these things 
with the full knowledge that complete information was available at no extra 
cost. f 

These observations are consistent with Simon’s concepts of satisficing 
and search costs, with one important qualification. Managers did severely 
restrict their information searches. However, Simon predicted, or at least 
implied (Simon, 1978a, 1978b), that search will vary as a function of such 
costs as time, energy, attention, and money. It would be very difficult to 
argue that further search would have been at all costly for this study’s subjects, 
since they knew that complete information was available to them by simply 
reading the additional cards. 

The concept of opportunistic thinking (Hayes-Roth & Hayes-Roth, 1979) 
accounts more completely for the present observations. If people consider 
certain information both valuable and scarce, and its presence unpredictable, 
they can be expected to milk each piece of data for its maximum usefulness 
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in interpreting a situation by making speculative but plausible inferences 
based on limited data (Collins, 1978). Furthermore, under the assumption of 
opportunistic thinking, people will not expect answers to all of their factual 
questions; they will ask few questions like “How long has Mr. Post been in his 
position?” but rather will make do with the data at hand. Having interpreted 
or figured out the situation, they are then free to begin planning action 
relatively soon. "EO 

It is quite conceivable that managers learn to think opportunistically 
through their experience with the economics of information processing and 
search costs. Thus, a manager might begin planning action with the first 
appearance of a reasonable idea, having learned through experience to 
satisfice, to take advantage of ideas that are good enough and that emerge 
before all of the data are in. 

It is also plausible that an habitual awareness of search costs leads man- 
agers to reason much from small amounts of actual data. In other words, 
managers' opportunistic thinking leads them to use higher-order mental pro- 
cesses more often than inexperienced nonmanagers do. Furthermore, it is 
very likely that once managers are engaged in the process, they will act and 
plan action rather than continue to verbalize or to analyze situations in a 
pedestrian manner. 

Interviews with the 12 general managers support this somewhat specula- 
tive argument. They reported that they believed information to be a precious 
commodity of which they should take maximum advantage. Although there 
were differing opinions about the amount of information that was ultimately 
available, they believed that they could neither expect nor afford complete 
information because of the scarcity of time and attention, and thus had to 
derive maximum benefit from the information at hand. However, given the 
paucity of such information, one could hypothesize that managers add value 
to the sparse facts through the use of inferential processes, speculations, 
hypothesis generation, what if scenarios, and the like. 

This analysis and interpretation implies a need to better understand 
higher-order mental processes as used by senior managers. How are prior 
conceptions applied in any particular situation? How are these prior concep- 
tions formed via experience? The finding that a higher-order reasoning 
process, reasoning by analogy (Duhaime & Schwenk, 1985), is the best predic- 
tor of the effectiveness of action plans underscores the need to address these 
questions. Finally, questions surrounding the obvious problems inherent in 
opportunistic thinking, such as local maximization and the possible inaccu- 
racy of premature conclusions, need to be answered. Perhaps some managers 
have learned through experience to restrain their opportunism, or to temper 
opportunism by introducing strategic concerns. Further research should clar- 
ify to what extent, and how, managers both act and think opportunistically, 
yet remain within strategic frameworks. 
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APPENDIX 


Protocol Coding Scheme 


. Information focus. Requests, repeats, or ponders specific information, for example, “What 


kind of equipment?” 


. Clarifies. Clarifies the meaning of a particular fact, for example, ‘Why is it his first decision?” 
. Evaluates. Evaluates, for example, “That’s crazy!" 
. Specific to general. Moves from specific to general, for example, “so Mr. Post sounds like 


"n 


some kind of consultant coming in from outside... 


. General to specific. Moves from general to specific, for example, “Typical corporate prob- 


lems now (generalization). Somebody up there is trying to make decisions without knowing 
what the real world is. Mr. Post has not met with . . . the persons . . . he might like to visit... 
he had so many things to do at the head office (specific case fact).” 


. General to general. Moves from general to general. 
. Causal reasoning. For example, “They didn't respond because .... 
. Conditional reasoning. For example, “If you don't depend on... people, then you can do 


» 


what you want. But if you need them to give you inputs, you better make sure that they are 
lined up on your side." 


. Analogical reasoning. For example, “I don't know the particular problem yet, but I do know 


n 


though from our company .... 
Explicit inference. For example, “I would have the sense that I had made an error, because I 
got back a very nice letter that said that everybody was going to cooperate with me, but I 
have not received any indication that they are.' 

Reflects on task. Reflects on task process, for = “The first thing I want to do is get a 
feel for how long everything is on the cards . . the first thing I’m doing is to thumb 
through them all." 

Summarizes. Summarizes to form a total picture, by tying together a number of case facts, 
inferences, evaluations, etc., clearly punctuating the analytic process. 
Empathizes. For example, “If I was a person receiving this letter I would think.. 
Number of steps in action plan. 

Number of contingencies in action plan. 

Goal references. Explicit reference to goals in action plan. 

Action plan begins. The percentage of the protocol that precedes the first attempt at action 
planning. 


"M 
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Corporate boardroom processes and board composition have long been 
topics of interest and debate for both organizational researchers and practi- 
tioners. In recent years, however, criticism of corporate boards has increased 
dramatically, as evidenced by the comments of former International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph chairman, Harold Geneen. According to Geneen, “the 
boards of directors of U.S. industry include numerous first-rate people doing 
what amounts to a second-rate job” (1984: 258). In defense of his position, he 
brought up many points, but board composition is the most central to his 
argument. Essentially, Geneen and other critics have argued that the designs 
of corporate boards restrict their members' independence and render them 
ineffective when it comes to monitoring top management and protecting 
stockholders' interests (Anshen, 1980; Drucker, 1973; Mace, 1971; Mintzberg, 
1983). 

The reform that critics of boardroom processes most frequently offer 
involves increased representation by outsiders, directors who are not mem- 
bers of management. According to these advocates, a higher proportion of 
outside members strengthens a board's independence and broadens its base 
of power and knowledge. What is perplexing, however, is that although 
accepted as common knowledge and adopted in the rules and regulations of 
various stock exchanges and government agencies, this position remains 
virtually untested. Thus, despite a clear trend in U.S. firms toward greater 
outside representation (Heidrick & Struggles, Inc. 1979, 1980: Herman, 1981; 
Korn/Ferry International, 1981; National Association of Corporate Directors, 
1982; Securities and Exchange Commission, 1980; Smith, 1978; Vance, 1983), 
we still do not know if organizations with greater proportions of outsiders 
on their boards are more effective in terms of serving stockholders than those 
companies dominated by insiders. 


This study was funded in part by a grant from the Business Foundation of North Carolina, 
Inc. 
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OUTSIDER DOMINANCE PERSPECTIVE 


The name frequently given to this strategy for boardroom reform is the 
outsider dominance perspective. According to supporters of this position, 
outsiders should be in the majority on corporate boards, because they offer 
greater breadth of knowledge and experience (Bacon & Brown, 1973; 
Firstenberg & Malkiel, 1980; Securities and Exchange Commission, 1980; 
Williams & Shapiro, 1979). More important, advocates of this position con- 
sider outsiders a vital board resource because of two issues—independence, 
and the dual roles of many chief executive officers (CEOs) (Berg & Smith, 
1978). 

In over 75 percent of large U.S. firms, the CEO serves simultaneously as 
board chairman (Heidrick & Struggles, Inc. 1981; Korn/Ferry International, 
1981; National Association of Corporate Directors, 1982). Yet, despite its 
prevalence, this arrangement has met with severe criticism for two reasons. 
First, it represents a conflict of interests. According to Geneen, “the board’s 
responsibility is to sit in judgment on the management, especially on the 
performance of the chief executive, and to reward, punish, or replace the 
management as the board ... sees fit" (1984: 252). The chief executive, on 
the other hand, is a professional manager. Geneen’s point is that chairmen/ 
CEOs cannot represent the shareholders in the first role and at the same time 
impartially sit in judgment on their own performance in the second role. 

In agreement with Geneen is former Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) chairman, Harold Williams. According to Williams, the chairman and 
CEO perform two very different roles. It is a CEO’s job to speak on behalf of 
management, but it is a chairman’s job to question management (Williams & 
Shapiro, 1979). Palmieri (1979) also agreed, noting that a board chairman 
should strive to create an environment where questioning and in-depth dis- 
cussion are valued. A CEO, however, despite appreciating the board’s 
function, wants to “get the meeting finished so the organization can get on 
with its business” (1979: 48). 

A second problem brought on by unitary leadership is that it forces 
inside or management directors into an uncomfortable position. As noted, it 
is a board’s responsibility to monitor management’s performance. Conse- 
quently, insiders are being asked to evaluate the individual who on a day-to- 
day basis acts as their boss. Supporters of outsider dominance suggest that 
outside directors, because of their independence, can better serve the inter- 
ests of stockholders. Unlike their inside counterparts, who are a CEO/chair- 
man’s subordinates, outsiders can freely evaluate management’s performance 
and act to remedy inappropriate or unacceptable situations. 

Strongly backed by advocates of boardroom reform, the notion of out- 
sider dominance has received support from other sources as well. Beginning 
in the late 1960s, for example, both the New York Stock Exchange (NYSE) 
and American Stock Exchange (ASE) ruled that all firms listed on the 
exchanges must have a minimum of two outside board members (Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 1980). 
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Also during this time, Williams, then chairman of the SEC, actively 
promoted a more stringent proposal, suggesting that outsiders and CEOs be 
the sole members of boards (Firstenberg & Malkiel, 1980; Securities and 
Exchange Commission, 1980; Vance, 1983). Recently, there has been renewed 
interest in this proposal (Anshen, 1980; Geneen, 1984). Although never 
adopted as a rule by the SEC, Williams's idea did seem to have a profound 
effect on the composition of boards. A dramatic shift took place between 
1970 and 1980 (Heidrick & Struggles, Inc., 1979, 1980; Herman, 1981; 
Korn/Ferry International, 1981; National Association of Corporate Directors, 
1982; Securities and Exchange Commission, 1980; Smith, 1978; Vance, 1983). 
One report that surveyed 1,300 large firms found an increase in the percent- 
age of outsider representation from 59.6 percent in 1971 to 65.9 percent in 
1979, and in a 1981 update of the study, the percentage climbed to an even 
higher 72.2 percent (Heidrick & Struggles, Inc., 1979, 1981). In still another 
study examining 887 firms, 71 percent of the directors were outsiders 
(National Association of Corporate Directors, 1982). 

In recent years, efforts to bolster the position of outsiders on corporate 
boards have continued. The stock exchanges and the SEC have adopted a 
number of new rules and regulations regarding board committees. For 
example, the SEC, NYSE, ASE, and National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers all advocate that outsiders should represent a significant portion of the 
membership of audit committees. In fact, the NYSE, which has the most 
stringent regulations of these groups, insists that all firms listed on the . 
exchange must maintain an audit committee “comprised solely of directors 
independent of management and free from any relationship that... would 
interfere with the exercise of independent judgment" (National Association 
of Corporate Directors, 1982: 46). 

The SEC appears to agree with the NYSE's position, noting that having 
an audit committee whose members have vested interests related to those of 
management may be worse than having no audit committee at all, because a 
firm thus creates the appearance of having an effective body, but it in fact 
lacks substance (Securities and Exchange Commission, 1980). According to 
these regulators, the sensitive nature of such a committee's monitoring tasks 
makes it unlikely that insiders can maintain the needed independence. The 
duties and responsibilities of other groups, such as compensation and nomi- 
nating committees, also illustrate why many boards strive for, if not require, 
outside dominance on key committees. 


RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 


Although the outsider dominance perspective has been popular since 
the 1960s, and the subject of numerous rules and regulations, there has been 
surprisingly little empirical research on the topic. Of the few studies that 
have been conducted, virtually all have used the performance of firms as 
their dependent variable (Schmidt, 1975; Smith, 1978; Vance, 1955, 1964). 
Moreover, their findings have been mixed. In fact, in many of the studies, 
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high proportions of insiders, not outsiders, are associated with high levels of 
performance (e.g., Vance, 1955, 1965), and thus their conclusions oppose the 
outsider dominance perspective and prevailing business sentiment. 

Although these findings may appear perplexing to some advocates of 
outsider dominance, others might question if these empirical studies have in 
fact captured the true question. After all, critics and supporters alike acknowl- 
edge that a board’s role is to monitor and evaluate a firm and its top 
management. If directors affect the operations and performance of a company, 
it is only indirectly, through such acts as the hiring or firing of CEOs. Most 
advocates of boardroom reform readily acknowledge that it is not a board’s 
responsibility to serve in an operating or functional capacity (Herman, 1981; 
Vance, 1983). 

Issues of legality appear to be an area over which boards have more di- 
rect control and interest (Mueller, 1979). Thus, an important test of the out- 
sider dominance perspective might be to examine the relationship between 
board composition and a firm’s involvement in illegal activities. Since 
boards of directors are legally responsible (Committee on Corporate Laws, 
1976), its members may be more likely to monitor their firm’s actions to 
insure that management is not acting illegally than they are to monitor func- 
tional operations in general. Although directors might not know about a 
firm’s involvement in illegal actions, ignorance of such matters places them 
in a very precarious, and possibly severely damaging, legal position. 

This research question, which is substantially different from previous 
tests of the outsider dominance perspective, may help to clarify earlier 
findings. Rather than suggesting that outsiders strengthen firms through posi- 
tive effects on certain outcome or dependent variables like overall perfor- 
mance, this study considers whether outsiders strengthen firms by prevent- 
ing certain negative actions, specifically, illegal activities. 

Hypothesis 1: There is an inverse relationship between 
the proportion of outsiders on its board and the number of 
illegal acts committed by a firm. 

This first hypothesis suggests that although both insiders and outsiders 
might be aware of a firm’s involvement, or planned involvement, in illegal 
actions, insiders, because of their subordinate position, are less likely to 
speak up against management and a CEO/chairman despite sharing legal 
accountability. Outsiders, who do not work daily under the CEO, may be 
more likely to bring such actions to the attention of other board members and 
to object to the firm’s planned or actual involvement. 

Although Hypothesis 1 addresses the direct relationship between the 
proportion of outsiders and a firm’s involvement in illegal actions, it does 
not consider a simple majority effect. The key issue may not be the number 
or percentage of outsiders, but whether outside directors represent a minor- 
ity or a majority. In the first case, the outsiders may choose to remain silent, 
not voicing concerns over the legality of certain actions or questioning the 
CEO; in the second, they might be more willing to speak up. 
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Hypothesis 2: Firms with a majority of outsiders on their 
boards will engage in fewer illegal acts than those firms 
with a majority of insiders on their boards. 

These two hypotheses address the basic relationship between board struc- 
ture and illegal acts, but neither considers the possibility of a causal lag, 
whereby earlier illegal acts have lead to changes in board structure. After a 
firm’s involvement in illegal acts, its board as a whole may seek to strengthen 
outside representation in an effort to improve its monitoring function and 
enhance stockholders’ confidence. Altering a group’s composition is a means 
to reassure various regulatory agencies and key constituents that a board 
intends to make changes so that this type of involvement will no longer be 
tolerated. Even if no actual modifications of the roles, responsibilities, and 
conduct of board members occur, a change in composition can serve as a 
symbolic action, signaling that the board will no longer condone such 
activities; in some respects such a change resembles the ritual scapegoat- 
ing often described in the literature on executive succession (Brown, 1982; 
Eitzen & Yetman, 1972; Gamson & Scotch, 1964; Lieberson & O’Connor, 
1972; Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978). This notion that board composition and 
corporate illegal activities may be causally linked suggests that: 

Hypothesis 3: The greater a firm’s involvement in illegal 
activities, the more likely it is to increase the proportion 
of outside directors on its board. 

Finally, given earlier arguments concerning the conflict of interests that 
might result when CEOs simultaneously serve as board chairmen, we suggest: 
Hypothesis 4: Firms with a single individual serving in 
the roles of CEO and chairman are more likely to commit 
illegal acts than firms with two separate individuals serv- 

ing in these roles. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The objective of this research was to test the relationship between board 
composition and the occurrence of illegal corporate acts. The population we 
used included all companies continuously listed on the Fortune 500 between 
the years 1980 and 1984 (N = 384). Most firms that were dropped from that list 
during this period were objects of corporate mergers and acquisitions. Staw 
and Szwajkowski (1975) provided information about types of illegal activities 
committed by these firms and Trade Cases (Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1980—84) provided information concerning involvement in legally question- 
able activities. This publication reports decisions and consent and litigation 

. decrees entered in federal and state courts for cases involving possible viola- 
tions of antitrust laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

As did Staw and Szwajkowski (1975), we considered these areas of 
litigation: price discrimination, tying arrangements, refusal to deal, exclu- 
sive dealing, franchise violation, price fixing, foreclosure of entry, reciprocity, 
allocation of markets, monopoly, conspiracy, and illegal mergers and 
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acquisitions. We also used the same criteria, with the dependent variable 
represented by the total number of instances in which firms were found 
guilty in litigated cases, were parties to nonlitigated consent decrees, or 
involved in unsettled cases in which the court found substantial merit to the 
charges against the cited firms. 

Our classification of board members as insiders or outsiders also fol- 
lowed previous research (Pfeffer, 1972; Schmidt, 1975; Vance, 1964). We 
considered current or retired managers of an organization or of one of its 
subsidiaries to be inside directors. Outside directors did not currently hold, 
nor had they previously held, management positions within the company for 
which they were serving as director. Consulting Standard & Poor's Register of 
Corporations (1981—85), which lists directors either as members of manage- 
ment or outsiders, we divided the numbers of outside members by the total 
numbers of directors to obtain a proportion for each firm. However, because 
these data are longitudinal, and slight changes in board composition are 
common from year to year, it was necessary to average percentages of outsid- 
ers from 1980 to 1984.1 Thus, the proportion of outsiders represents the 
average proportion for each firm during the five years under investigation. 
For Hypothesis 2, the independent variable is binary, so we used a dummy 
variable, with firms having a majority (> 50%) of outsiders on their boards 
coded 1, and firms where outsiders were a minority coded 0 (Schmidt, 
1975). 

Finally, to test Hypothesis 4, we needed to distinguish firms with a 
single individual serving as both CEO and chairman from those firms in 
which separate individuals held these positions. Once again, the relevant 
information was in Standard & Poor's Register of Corporations (1981-85). 
We compared names and titles to determine whether there was dual or 
separate leadership between 1980 and 1984. As might be expected, changes 
took place over time, with firms going from separate to dual leadership, or 
vice versa. Thus, in an effort to remain as conservative as possible, we used 
for further analysis only those firms that consistently maintained either dual 
or separate status throughout the relevant dates (N= 274). 


RESULTS 


For the companies in our population, the average number of directors 
between 1980 and 1984 ranged from a high of 40 to a low of 5 (x = 13). The 
proportion of outsiders to total directors ranged from a high of 100 to a low of 
12 percent, with the mean at 70 percent. The last figure is similar to earlier 
estimates regarding percentages of outsiders (Heidrick & Struggles, Inc., 1981; 
Korn/Ferry International, 1981; National Association of Corporate Directors, 
1982). The numbers of illegal acts over the period ranged from a high of 17 
to a low of 0. Although the mean for all firms was less than 1 (0.90), the 
mean for those firms that were involved in some type of illegal activity was 
3. The numbers of firms with consistent dual and separate leadership 


1 We divided the proportion for each year by the number of years. 
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throughout the period were 245 and 29, respectively. Thus, for those firms 
that maintained a consistent leadership status, 89 percent had single indi- 
viduals serving in the roles of CEO and chairman, a figure consistent with 
earlier findings (Heidrick & Struggles, Inc., 1981; National GEES of 
Corporate Directors, 1982). 

Results offered no support for Hypothesis 1. The proportion of outsiders 
was not significantly related to the number of illegal acts (r = —.012, n.s.). 
Similarly, the results of a one-way analysis of variance indicated no signifi- 
cant relationship consistent with Hypothesis 2 (F — .07, n.s.). Firms with a 
majority of outsiders were not involved in fewer illegal acts than those 
represented by a majority of insiders. 

After these initial analyses, we considered two additional variables, 
organizational size and governmental regulation, either of which could have 
a substantial effect on the relationship under investigation. For example, 
some industries, such as defense, broadcasting, and oil and gas, are subject 
to greater regulation than others; this may, in turn, influence the number of 
illegal acts in which they are involved. We use partial correlation to control 
for size, measured in terms of firms' assets, and governmental regulation of 
industries defined as high or low, depending on the number of federal agen- 
cies monitoring the activities of the industry. Despite this additional contro], 
the overall results remained the same (r = —.010, n.s.). 

Although no significant relationship was found when illegal acts were 
assessed in the aggregate over time, it is possible, as Hypothesis 3 suggests, 
that previous commission of illegal acts may have lead to changes in the 
structures of boards. In particular, the boards of firms that have been exposed 
to prosecution for illegal acts may recruit more outsiders to improve monitor- 
ing and enhance stockholders' confidence. To test this causal lag, we divided 
the years under examination into two equal periods—1980 to the second 
quarter of 1982, and the third quarter of 1982 to 1984 ——and calculated both 
the numbers of illegal acts and the percentages of outsiders on boards of 
directors for each subperiod. We then modeled the possible causal determi- 
nants of board structure as a series of regression equations. 


TABLE 1 
Correlations Between Proportion of Outside Directors 
and Number of Illegal Actsa 





Proportion of Majority of Number of 
Outside Directors Outside Directors Illegal Acts 
Proportion of outside directors — .650*** ~.012 
Majority of outside directors - -013 
a N=384 
*p<.05 
** p< DI 


*** p < 001 
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Figure 1 displays the results of these analyses, and Table 2 presents the 
detailed results of the regression equations. The findings indicate that both 
board structure and the commission of illegal acts were consistent over time. 
No support emerged for the proposition that commission of illegal acts leads 
to changes in the structures of boards, either directly or indirectly. Similarly, 
there is no evidence that board structure directly or indirectly leads to the 
commission of illegal acts. 

Finally, one-way analysis of variance was used to test Hypothesis 4. The 
results indicate that firms where one individual serves as both CEO and 
chairman are no more likely to be associated with illegal acts than those 
firms in which separate individuals hold these positions (F = 1.82, n.s.). 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this investigation are important for several reasons. First, 
this work adds to the existing research, much of which has failed to support 
the outsider dominance perspective (Schmidt, 1975; Vance, 1955, 1964). 
The findings of this study do not suggest that adding outsiders to corporate 
boards will lessen a firm’s involvement in illegal activities. Similarly, there is 
no evidence that firms dominated by outsiders are more likely to engage in 
illegal acts. In addition, this study represents a novel test of the outsider 


FIGURE 1 
Board Composition and Illegal Acts, 
Cross-Lagged Panel Analysis@ 





Percentage Ji Percentage 
of outsiders <a of outsiders 
1980 1984 
—.008 —.05 
Illegal acts Illegal acts 
1980—82 1982—84 


.25** 


*]]Iegal acts 1980—82 refers to the number of illegal acts between the first quarter of 1980 and 
the second quarter of 1982. Illegal acts 1982-84 refers to the number of illegal acts between the 
third quarter of 1982 and the fourth quarter of 1984. Values on paths are standardized coeffi- 
cients (Qs). 

*p«.05 
**p«.01 
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TABLE 2 
Results of Regression Analysis 
of Determinants of Illegal Acts and Board Composition 


Numbers of Illegal Acts 
Percentage of neq xcci uo eno toic io UN PCM 
Outsiders, 1984 1980 1984 
Independent Variables B t B t B t 
Percentages of outsiders 
1980 .680 19.80** —.006 —.16 13 21 
1984 —.49 = 75 
Numbers of illegal acts 
1980 .003 .97 19 5.10** 
1984 .003 —.75 
R? BI .0001 .06 
F 131.18 .03 8.67 
* p « .05 
** p « 01 


dominance perspective. Previous examinations of this issue have focused on 
the relationship between board composition and performance, addressing 
the question of whether outsiders have a positive effect on firms by strength- 
ening positive outcomes. This study, however, approached the issue from a 
different perspective, asking if outsiders help to minimize or prevent cer- 
tain negative outcomes. Taken together, the results of these two types of 
studies lead us to question whether the objectives of outsider dominance, or 
conceptual arguments for this strategy, are legitimate. The evidence to date 
does not seem to support the belief that stockholders are better served by 
boards dominated by outsiders. 

For the most part, the outsider dominance perspective has remained 
unchallenged since its conception over 20 years ago. Moreover, given the 
recent and rather dramatic increase in criticism of corporate boards, it has 
been the basis of a highly recommended strategy for improving poor 
boardroom processes and enhancing stockholder representation. This study, 
however, raises questions as to whether this method of reform reaches desired 
ends. 

In the future, researchers may want to investigate what types of boardroom 
reforms will improve corporate performance and reduce firms’ involve- 
ment in illegal activities. These reforms might include placing greater atten- 
tion on such background characteristics of directors as their experience and 
education, or focusing on their financial involvement in a company, such as 
stock ownership. Still other research efforts might examine the roles of board 
committees in efforts to improve the monitoring function of directors and 
reduce involvement in illegal actions. In sum, despite the popularity of the 
idea of outsider dominance and its adoption as the basis of certain rules and 
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regulations of various government agencies and stock exchanges like the 
SEC, NYSE, and ASE, the findings of this and prior studies suggest that we 
should reexamine this approach to boardroom reform. 
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TECHNOLOGY, SIZE, AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE: A REEXAMINATION 
OF THE OKAYAMA STUDY DATA 


JITENDRA V. SINGH 
University of Toronto 


In the organizational literature, technology and size have long been stud- 
ied as determinants of organizational structure. In recent years, the relation- 
ships between technology, size, and structure have been among the impor- 
tant research issues investigated (Carter, 1984; Dewar & Hage, 1978; Dewar & 
Simet, 1981; Fry, 1982). Recently, the Okayama study (Marsh & Mannari, 
1981) renewed the debate about the structural effects of technology versus 
size, drawing on data from 50 Japanese factories. Their findings showed that 
size affected only two of the domains of structure they studied—structural 
differentiation and formalization—more than technology did. Technology 
affected all the other aspects of structure—labor inputs, cybernetic complexity, 
costs and wages, differentiation of management from ownership, span of 
control of chief executive, and union recognition—more than size did. Marsh 
and Mannari suggested that these results gave a new lease on life to the 
technological imperative. 

This study, a reanalysis of the data from the Okayama study, was an 
attempt to develop and clarify its areas of methodological ambiguity. The 
Okayama study used multiple measures for several of the dependent and 
independent variables. However, the analysis procedure employed in the 
study— separate disaggregated regression equations for single measures of 
dependent and independent variables—precluded taking full advantage of 
the availability of multiple measures of constructs. Bagozzi and Philips (1982) 
demonstrated how the use of latent-variable structural models with multiple 
measures permits the study of construct validity of measures, measurement 
errors in variables, and causal relationships between latent theoretical 
variables. Such a methodology is superior to traditional methods of testing 
hypotheses because it leads to accurate conclusions about a theory and the 
correspondence between constructs and their measures. Using latent-variable 
structural models, I investigated the construct validity of the independent 
and dependent variables from the Okayama study, examined the fit to the 
data of the model implicitly assumed in that study—the Aston model (Pugh, 
Hickson, Hinings, & Turner, 1968, 1969)—and compared the results with 
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Marsh and Mannari's findings.* Using a structural model with multiple mea- 
sures of technology reduces problems due to specification errors in estimat- 
ing the effects of size and technology on structure, because both measures of 
technology are employed simultaneously and modeling of measurement error 
is explicit (Bagozzi, 1980: 96). 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY AND SPECIFICATION ERROR 


The Okayama study had multiple measures for several dependent and 
independent variables, but Marsh and Mannari did not explore the construct 
validity of these measures. The only criterion used in the study seems to be 
face validity (Stone, 1978: 54— 55). In general, the use of multiple measures 
of variables is quite useful, because it is possible to see if they converge 
(Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, & Seechrest, 1966; Webb & Weick, 1979). Rather 
than empirically examining the convergent and discriminant validity of the 
multiple measures, Marsh and Mannari implicitly assumed that the mea- 
sures were valid indicators of their respective underlying constructs. It is 
possible to determine empirically if these multiple measures have conver- 
gent and discriminant validity (Bagozzi & Philips, 1982). Additionally, using 
latent-variable structural models with multiple measures allows explicit mod- 
eling of measurement errors in variables, simultaneous use of multiple mea- 
sures of constructs, and provides estimates of hypothesized relationships 
between these constructs. Disaggregated regressions, which do not take mea- 
surement errors into account, may be misleading and are therefore weaker 
tests. Also, because they do not correct causal parameters for measurement 
error, they may fail to detect causal paths that are present. 

Marsh and Mannari treated their two measures of technology, automatic- 
ity and the Khandwalla technology measure, somewhat differently than the 
disaggregated regressions they used for their multiple measures. They 
included the "automaticity or Khandwalla technology score, which has the 
greater effect on the dependent variable" (1981: 40) in the regression equa- 
tion as an independent variable affecting structure.? The magnitude of the 
correlation between automaticity and the Khandwalla measure of technol- 
ogy is 0.37 (Marsh & Mannari, 1981: 39); size is also correlated with both of 
these technology measures. This causes a potentially serious problem of 
specification error. Excluding either of the two technology measures in each 
regression equation causes two other problems: (1) it biases the regression 
coefficients of both size and the included technology measure, and (2) it 
biases estimates of standard errors upward so that the tests of significance 
become unduly conservative (Rao, 1971). These specification error problems 


1 Aldrich (1972) suggested a different model of the relationships between technology, size, 
and structure. In the Aldrich model, technology is causally prior to structure and size, and 
„structure is causally prior to size. Since the causal orderings of the variables for these two 
models are different, and only cross-sectional data were available, it is not possible to determine 
which model fit the data better, so this study did not address the issue. 

? For more detailed information on the Khandwalla technology measure, refer to Khandwalla 
(1975). 
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would not have been as serious if the two technology measures were 
uncorrelated with each other and with size, the other independent variable. 
The fact that all are interrelated means that all the regression coefficients for 
the effects of size and technology (Marsh & Mannari, 1981: 41) on structure 
could be biased, and the significance levels of coefficients could also be 
understated. Employing structural models with multiple measures solves 
this problem since both measures of technology are used simultaneously. 


METHODS 


The basic data for this study consisted of the correlation coefficients 
between the variables and the means and standard deviations reported in the 
Okayama study (Marsh & Mannari, 1981: 39). Table 1 reproduces these data. 
Variables 1-3 are measures of size and technology, variables 4-8 are measures 
of the control variables, and variables 9-25 are measures of various dimen- 
sions of structure, the dependent construct. Given the size of the sample, 
the correlations among variables, and the means and standard deviations, it 
is possible both to assess the construct validity of measures and to estimate 
the parameters of the structural models by means of a maximum likelihood 
procedure, LISREL VI (Jéreskog & Sérbom, 1983). 


Construct Validity 


The extent to which an observed variable measures the underlying con- 
struct it purports to measure is called construct validity. Campbell and Fiske 
(1959) suggested two main criteria for construct validity—convergent validity 
and discriminant validity. The first is the extent to which multiple measures 
of a construct agree with each other. Failure to find high covariation between 
such multiple measures of a construct indicates either that the measures are 
poor or that the construct and the measures do not correspond (Bagozzi, 
1981; Bagozzi & Philips, 1982). Convergent validity can be assessed by the 
confirmatory factor analysis model: 


vs Arte (1) 
and 
2 ce A OAI +Y. (2) 


Equation 1 simply states, in line with classical test theory (Lord & Novick, 
1968), that the observed variables y are functions of the underlying con- 
struct t and some random measurement error e, The symbol A represents a 
matrix of factor loadings relating observed variables to the underlying 
constructs. In Equation 2, X is a matrix of the variances and covariances 
among the observed variables, ^ is a matrix of intercorrelations among the 
underlying constructs, and y is a matrix of error variances in measures. 
Equations 1 and 2 together imply the null hypothesis of convergent validity. 
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If the chi-square value for the model is not significant, I can accept the 
hypothesis that the variation in observed variables is due to their relationship 
with the underlying constructs and random error. Figure 1 shows the baseline 
model used to-test for convergent validity. Each construct with multiple 
measures is modeled separately. The A's give the factor loadings, the e’s are 
measurement errors, and the Aus are the true correlations among the 
constructs. 

Discriminant validity is the extent to which observed measures of differ- 
ent constructs are distinct from each other. One way to examine the discrimi- 
nant validity is by constraining the due in Figure 1 to unity. A difference in 
chi-squares between the convergent validity model and this model that is 
larger than the critical value (p « .05) would support the constructs' 
discriminant validity (Bagozzi & Phillips, 1982; Jóreskog, 1971). 


Structural Models 


Figure 2 summarizes the Aston model of the relationships between 
technology, size, and structure. The dependent construct, structure, is com- 
posed of eight conceptually distinct dimensions—structural differentiation, 
labor inputs, knowledge complexity, costs and wages, authority, span of 
control, formalization, and union-management relations. Each one of these 
dimensions of structure is modeled separately. For simplicity, Figure 2 shows 
the structural model corresponding to only one dimension of structure, struc- 
tural differentiation. 

Since structure is the only endogenous variable, this is a one-equation 
model:? 

ms gab + W€azEp + bi . 

LISREL VI (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1983), a general maximum likelihood 
estimation procedure, was used to analyze the measurement and structural 
models. It can estimate the unknown parameters of a system of linear 
structural equations. Following the usual structural equation modeling 
notation, the structural equations are: 

m= Bnt+TéE+e ; 

and the measurement equations are given by 

y=Aynte, 

x= AE të, 
With this procedure, which provides standard errors for the estimates of 
parameters, a critical ratio (estimate/standard error) greater than 2.0 is 
normally taken to be significantly different from 0 (Jóreskog & Sérbom, 
1983: III- 12). The overall fit of the model to the data is tested by a chi- 
square goodness-of-fit test, with smaller chi-square values corresponding to 
better fits. This tests a model against the alternative that the variables are 
arbitrarily correlated. A value for p greater than 0.10 is usually taken to 


3 The regression equation Marsh and Mannari used (1981: 40) is of the form of the equation 
for the Aston model, which indicates that that model is implicit in the Okayama study. 
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FIGURE 2 . 
Multiple Indicator Latent Variable Model 


ASTON MODEL 









Structural 
Differentiation 


Symbols: 

£ = latent exogenous variables y = measures, endogenous variables 

X - measures, exogenous variables à =factor loadings, endogenous variables 

A = factor loadings, exogenous variables e =measurementerrors, endogenous variables 


D = measurement errors, exogenous variables y, B = causal paths 
T] = latent endogenous variables 


LNSIZE = Natural logarithm of size 

AUTOM = Automaticity measure of technology 
KHANDW = Khandwalla measure of technology 
FNCTSP - Functional specialization 
COMPLEX = Complexity 

NHIER = Number of hierarchical levels 
NDEPTS = Number of departments 


indicate that a model adequately fits the data (Bagozzi & Phillips, 1982; 
Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1983). 


RESULTS 
Measurement Models 


This reanalysis began with tests of the construct validity of the observed 
measures of constructs. The first step of this process was to examine conver- 
gent validity by testing the fit of the model shown here in Figure 1. In case 
this model did not fit the data, the next step was to test all possible five- 
factor models, all four-factor models, all three-factor models, and finally, all 
two-factor models. The results of all these tests indicated which selected 
combinations of factors needed to be examined further for discriminant | 
validity. For all the six-, five-, and four-factor models, either a solution could 
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not be obtained because the input data matrix was not positive definite, or, if 
the model converged to a solution, it did not fit the data adequately. Thus, 
for these models, I rejected the hypothesis that all variation in measures was 
due to the underlying constructs and measurement error. Since the size of 
the sample was relatively small (n = 50), it was unlikely that large sample 
size was responsible for rejection of this hypothesis (Bagozzi & Phillips, 
1982; Bentler & Bonett, 1980). Of the three-factor measurement models, only 
three fit the data adequately according to the chi-square values. However, a 
closer examination of the estimates revealed that in all three models, some 
estimated correlations between latent constructs were greater than 1.0. Such 
improper solutions indicate that a model does not fit the data (Jóreskog & 
Sórbom, 1983: 1-36) and is fundamentally wrong. Thus, none of the three- 
factor measurement models had convergent validity. 

Of the two-factor measurement models, seven fit the data adequately, 
and the remaining models did not. But two of these seven had improper 
solutions. Therefore, I rejected the hypothesis of convergent validity for 
these two models.* It was appropriate to test the remaining five models for 
discriminant validity, and Table 2 summarizes the results of these tests. 

The results of the chi-square difference test between the convergent 
validity model and a restricted model with the correlation between con- 
structs constrained to unity showed that only two models achieved discrimi- 
nant validity. One model was composed of the constructs for technology and 
structural differentiation, and the other had the constructs, structural differ- 
entiation and costs and wages. Although the second model had convergent 
and discriminant validity, incorporating it into further analysis was prob- 
lematic, since it did not include the independent variable, technology. Thus 
the only constructs I modeled using latent variables with multiple measures 





TABLE 2 
Measurement Models: Discriminant Validity 
Discriminant x? Convergent 
Validity Models x p Validity Model p Difference in y?^ p 

Technology, structural 

differentiation 27.68 .004 7.47 .680 20.21 «.01 
Technology, authority 0.24 .994 0.04 .998 0.20 n.s. 
Structural differentiation, 

costs and wages 36.80 .000 12.67 .243 24.13 <01 
Costs and wages, authority 2.55 .636 1.24 .744 1.31 ns. 
Authority, span of control 4.59 .332 3.43 331 1.16 n.s. 





a b,2 is constrained to be 1. 
bdf = 1. 


5 In addition, considering the large number of measurement models tested, some models 
would fit the data by chance alone. This observation further strengthens the conclusion that the 
construct validity of the measures used in the Okayama study is quite poor, since the bias is in 
the direction of concluding the measures have convergent validity, when, in fact, they do not. 
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were technology and structural differentiation. All other variables + were 
modeled with single measures of constructs. = 

As a final check, I examined the possibility that the measurement model 
for technology and structural differentiation provided a good fit to the data 
just because of small sample size, since the chi-square test statistic is a direct 
function of size of sample. Calculation of the incremental fit index (Bentler & 
Bonett, 1980), a measure of the practical significance of a model’s explaining 
data, showed that this model explained about 91 percent of the variation in 
the measures. This two-factor model did appear to fit the data adequately, 
since values above a criterion level of 0.90 for the incremental fit index are 
acceptable (Bagozzi & Philips, 1982). 

To summarize, the confirmatory factor analyses for the measurement 
models showed that the baseline model did not have convergent validity. A 
comprehensive series of tests of all other possible measurement models 
showed that only two 2-factor models achieved convergent and discriminant 
validity. But since one of the models did not include technology, a theoreti- - 
cally important independent variable, it was not meaningful to pursue it 
further. Therefore, only the structural models for the technology and struc- 
tural differentiation constructs were initially tested. Later, I analyzed struc- 
tural models with single measures of constructs for the remaining variables. 


Structural Models 


Multiple measures of structure. Next I examined the fit of the Aston 
model to the data and compared the findings with the results of Marsh and 
Mannari’s original study. This comparison was also intended to determine if 
the use of latent-variable structural models with multiple measures would 
lead to different results for the Aston model than disaggregated regressions. 
The Aston structural model with multiple measures yielded x71, = 17.21, p = 
0.245, and the incremental fit index was 0.906, indicating an adequate fit of 
the model to the data. The revised Aston model with correlated errors yielded 
X^12 = 8.81, p = 0.719, and the incremental fit index was 0.952.° Table 3 
reports the standardized estimates of causal parameters and factor loadings 
that relate measures to constructs for the Aston model. ace reported are the 
error variances and covariances. 

Overall, the Aston model fit the data adequately. For this model, size 
had a significant positive effect on structural differentiation, but technology 
did not affect that construct. This finding was similar to the findings of the 
Okayama study. However, the Khandwalla technology measure explained 


5 Bagozzi pointed out that correlated errors are one way to account for systematic errors that 
contaminate the conceptual and empirical meanings of theoretical terms (1984: 24-26). Since 
correlated errors were modeled within the structural differentiation construct, previously found 
to be unidimensional, it seems likely that thé measures share e common method bias. However, 
the magnitudes of correlated errors are small (one is even not significant), they do not dramati- 
cally alter the estimates of parameters, and only two correlated errors are modeled. Thus, 
systematic errors are not a serious problem here. If these conditions were not met, correlated 
errors would seriously weaken the meaning and interpretation of the model. 
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TABLE 3 
Standardized Parameter Estimates: 
Multiple Measures of Structural Differentiation 


Parameters Aston Medel Parameters Aston Model 
11 0.835* €11 0.537* 
Kë 0.117 €22 0.982* 
Àz 0.132 €33 0.002 
As 1.000* ` E44 0.881* 
A.A 0.345* €21 —0.011 
A2 0.793* E32 0.158* 
Qız 0.744* 9414 0.773* 
[e 0.143* 822 0.378 


a Correlated errors were: COV €2€4, COV €3€2. 
* Parameter estimate was at least two times the standard error in the unstandardized solu- 
tion. All other estimates have critical ratios < 2.0. 


about 40 percent more variance in the technology construct than it did in 
Marsh and Mannari’s study (1981: 53), and it appeared to be a better measure 
of technology than they deemed it to be. These results suggested that the use 
of disaggregated regressions in the Okayama study led to the erroneous 
conclusion that the automaticity measure of technology was more appropriate 
than the Khandwalla measure. The reanalyses showed that the opposite was 
true. Since the model estimated here corrected for specification errors by (1) 
explicitly modeling measurement errors and (2) simultaneously considering 
both measures of technology (Bagozzi, 1980: 96), these results should be 
more accurate than the original study’s results. 

The control variables—internal dependence, external dependence, auto- 
nomy, age of company, and number of company sites —are not incorporated 
in the results reported here. To improve accuracy, I tested the models again, 
explicitly modeling the effects of the control variables. However, the model 
ran into severe problems with starting values, since the program did not 
converge for the starting values that were automatically generated. A variety 
of starting value inputs were tried, but no convergent solution was obtained. 
One possible explanation of this problem is that the model is not consistent 
with the data (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1983). Since the overall models did not 
fit the data, it was not meaningful to examine the parameter estimates further. 

Single measures of structure. Because the construct validity of the other 
dimensions of structure could not be established, none of the other models 
with multiple measures of structural dimensions could be tested. However, 
another option was to model each structural variable separately, with the 
assumption that each measured its underlying construct perfectly, without 
any measurement error. This, of course, was an implicit assumption in the 
Okayama study. The results of this set of analyses, which are not reported 
here for the sake of brevity, show that none of the models fit the data 
adequately. These findings provide a rather dramatic departure from Marsh 
and Mannari's major conclusion, that measures of labor inputs, cybernetic 
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complexity, costs and wages, differentiation of management from ownership, 
span of control of chief executive, and union recognition vary more with 
technology than with size. The main differentiating features of the current 
analysis were (1) the simultaneous incorporation of both technology measures, 
and (2) explicit modeling of measurement errors in the technology measures. 
The results indicate that taking these factors into account leads to null find- 
ings for the Aston model. Thus, it cannot be concluded from these data that 
technology is a better predictor than size for most aspects of structure. 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of my reanalysis of the Okayama study’s data was to address 
some methodological ambiguities in the original study. Despite the availabil- 
ity of multiple measures of structural dimensions and technology, Marsh 
and Mannari did not examine the construct validity of the measures. This 
reanalysis tested the construct validity of the measures and yielded more 
precise and accurate estimates of causal parameters by simultaneously using 
multiple measures of constructs and by incorporating measurement errors in 
the variables. The findings point to several conclusions, some of which cast 
specific doubts on the Okayama study’s findings and also offer some general 
implications for organizational research. 

Overall, the measures of variables did not exhibit construct validity, 
with the exception of the measures of technology and structural differentia- 
tion. This demonstrates, in part, the appropriateness of the view expressed 
in the literature (Stanfield, 1976) that a major source of confusion about the 
relationship between technology and structure is inadequate attention to the 
conceptual domains of the constructs. “Unrationalized categorizing” (Stan- 
field, 1976: 489), or lack of explicit and substantial explanation for concep- 
tual groupings, can lead to apparently contradictory and sometimes noncom- 
parable findings across studies. One important implication of these findings 
is that it is inappropriate to place unrealistically wide boundaries on the 
concept of organizational structure and to consider dimensions as diverse as 
costs and wages, structural differentiation, owner-management differentiation, 
and labor inputs to be aspects of structure. Future studies should attempt to 
be more precise about this concept. Theorizing about specific structural 
dimensions, rather than structure as a monolithic construct, would be a 
useful beginning. 

An examination of the fit of the Aston model of the relationships between 
technology, size, and structure showed that only the model for structural 
differentiation fit the data adequately. Models for all other structural vari- 
ables did not fit. The findings of this reanalysis rather clearly provide no 
support for the Okayama study's proffered new lease on life for the technologi- 
cal imperative. The current findings also indicate that the Khandwalla tech- 
nology measure consistently explains more variance in the technology con- 
struct than the automaticity measure. The appropriate way to compare the 
measures is to model them simultaneously, not singly. This finding about 
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the Khandwalla technology measure was also contrary to the Okayama study's 
findings. 

The general implications of this study for organizational research are 
mainly methodological. One that echoes earlier assertions in the literature 
(Webb et al., 1966; Webb & Weick, 1979) is that it is very useful and informa- 
tive to study multiple measures of constructs and to establish construct 
validity. This process helps to rule out poor measurement as a possible 
confound in testing a theory. A second suggestion is that, where multiple 
measures of constructs are available, a relatively new and sophisticated meth- 
odology (Bagozzi & Philips, 1982) can be used to model causal relationships 
between latent variables with multiple observed measures and the relation- 
ships between measures and constructs. This methodology provides a sounder 
basis for testing theories and leads to more accurate estimates of causal 
parameters than other methods that have been in widespread use. 
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COMPARING BELIEFS OF LINE 
AND TECHNOSTRUCTURE MANAGERS 


PAUL C. NYSTROM 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


Do managers who work in different parts of the same organization express 
similar work-related beliefs, or different ones? Similar beliefs might form as 
a result of managerial practices that emphasize consensus and conformity. 
On the other hand, different beliefs might emerge if work roles mold work- 
related beliefs because these roles could differ substantially in different seg- 
ments of an organization. Related research has shown that members who 
work in different segments of an organization exhibit different perceptions 
(Browne & Golembiewski, 1974; Dearborn & Simon, 1958), make different 
attributions (Sonnenfeld, 1981), and use different cognitive orientations 
(Kochan, Cummings, & Huber, 1976; Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967). 


Professors Angeline McArthur, Alan Meyer, Masoud Yasai-Ardekani, and the reviewers 
provided valuable comments. 
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In order to investigate possible differences in beliefs, researchers need to 
specify a meaningful basis for locating members in organizational space. 
Past research defined organizational space in terms of occupations or func- 
tional departments like sales or R&D (Dearborn & Simon, 1958; Kochan et 
al., 1976; Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967). In contrast, this project used Mintzberg’s 
(1979) framework, which. classifies organizational space into "five basic 
parts": operating core, technostructure, middle line, support staff, and strate- 
gic apex (1979: 11). Technostructures and middle lines engage in intermina- 
ble conflicts with each other (Browne & Golembiewski, 1974; Dalton, 1950). 
A technostructure develops methods that standardize an organization's core 
work, whereas a middle line directly or indirectly supervises those people 
who perform the core work. By designing work processes, specifying outputs, 
or controlling workers' skills, technostructures remove some discretion and 
power from middle-line managers (Mintzberg, 1979; Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978). 
In this sense, functional specialists from such diverse fields as industrial 
engineering, financial control, production planning, quality assurance, and 
employee training are all members of one organizational part that develops 
and enforces standardization—the technostructure. 

Middle lines also contain a diverse array of managerial jobs at hierar- 
chical levels equivalent to some managerial jobs in technostructures. Re- 
searchers normally treat manufacturing and sales as distinctly different areas, 
yet Mintzberg lumped these two together into one midlevel organizational 
sector. 

This study compared the beliefs of middle-line managers and techno- 
structure managers to determine whether they are similar or different. 


METHODS 


Data were collected from managers in a relatively old and large company, 
which began operations over 70 years ago and now employs more than 
10,000 people in several plants and offices throughout the United States, 
with corporate headquarters in the Midwest. Its heavily mechanized techni- 
cal systems produce standardized products of low to moderate complexity. 
Markets for some of its products have remained stable, but a few markets 
have become stagnant. 


Procedures 


Working independently, three professors of organization theory classi- 
fied jobs as being in the firm's technostructure, middle line, or some other 
part. Each read Mintzberg's (1979: 26—31) definitions and illustrations before 
beginning the task and used official organization charts that indicated job 
titles, reporting relationships, departmental names, and so forth. All three 
professors classified nearly all of the jobs identically; those few jobs that did 
not elicit complete agreement were not included in the study. 

The distributions of technostructure and middle-line jobs by organiza- 
tional level were similar. The top level contained 5 technostructure jobs and 
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8 middle-line jobs; the second level contained 12 and 11 jobs, respectively; 
the third level, 4 and 11; and the fourth level, 2 and 4. I did not investigate 
managerial jobs below the fourth level. The most frequent job titles in the 
technostructure included production control manager, manufacturing engi- 
neering manager, controller, and quality control manager. The middle line’s 
most frequent job titles included manufacturing manager or superintendent, 
sales manager, plant manager, and regional sales manager. 

All of these managers were men; they averaged 46 years of age; had spent 
an average 17 years with the company, with five years in their current jobs; 
and earned an average $57,900 in base salary, expressed in 1985 dollars. On 
the basis of t-tests, technostructure managers did not differ significantly 
from line managers in terms of their average years in a job, years with the 
company, or base salaries. Line managers were somewhat older than techno- 
structure managers (X = 47.0 vs. 43.3, t = 1.77, p < .10). Conversations with 
several individuals from personnel revealed that most reassignments of 
managers involved moving up within their functional specialties. For 
instance, manufacturing-oriented supervisors moved up to such middle-line 
jobs as plant manager, not over to staff jobs like finance controller. Reassign- 
ments between staff and line jobs were unusual in this company; the techno- 
structure and the middle line apparently operated as separate internal labor 
markets. 

Data were collected between 1974 and 1975 in the context of a study ofa 
goal-setting program (Nystrom, 1977). The corporate personnel department 
announced its cooperation with this study to relevant employees. Respon- 
dents mailed questionnaires, marked with identification numbers rather than 
names, to my office, thus ensuring confidentiality. Of 200 managers initially 
contacted, 68 percent participated; the current study focused on a subset of 
57 individuals employed as managers in the firm’s technostructure (n = 23) 
or middle line (n = 34). 


Measures 


Normative beliefs about the structuring of activities were measured by 
20 items expressed on 5-point formats (Fleishman, 1957). Respondents were 
asked to indicate what they ‘‘sincerely believe to be the desirable way to 
act,” and high scale points indicated strong beliefs in structuring the activi- 
ties of self and subordinates. For instance, on the item “emphasize meeting 
of deadlines," 4 equals a great deal and 0 equals not at all. Scores on the 
20-item scale ranged from 33 to 75. Table 1 presents means and standard 
deviations; Cronbach’s alpha was .81. In other studies, this scale has also 
demonstrated adequate reliabilities (Fleishman, 1957) in terms of split-half 
internal consistency (r = .78 to .88) and test-retest reliability over three months 
(r = .74). 

A 29-item questionnaire that elicits forced-choice responses measured 
causal beliefs about control of reinforcements (Rotter, 1966). For instance, 
one item asked respondents to choose either “Becoming a success is a matter 
of hard work; luck has little or nothing to do with it” or “Getting a good job 
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depends mainly on being in the right place at the right time." Low scorers, or 
internals, believe that people's behaviors closely match the reinforcements 
they receive; high scorers, or externals, believe that behaviors only loosely 
match such reinforcements (Lefcourt, 1976). Scores ranged from 0 to 11 in 
this study (a —.75). In other studies (Rotter, 1966), this scale has demon- 
strated split-half internal consistency (r — .65 to .79) and test-retest reliability 
over one or two months (r — .49 to .83). 

Motivation to manage was measured with procedures developed by Miner 
(1978). Employees complete sentences that begin with phrases such as 
“Getting ahead ...." For this study, I used three of the original seven 
subscales, selecting those that have demonstrated high validity coefficients 
in the past (Miner, 1965: 87). Each has five stems. The authority figures 
subscale includes federal judges, top management, my father, my family 
doctor, and policemen. The competitive situations subscale includes getting 
ahead, arguing for a point of view, final examinations, running for political 
office, and being interviewed for a job. The imposing wishes subscale includes 
giving orders, conducting a meeting, punishing children, when one of my 
men asks me for advice, and getting other people to do what I want. Ten 
managers failed to return the motivation questionnaire. A response indicat- 
ing a desire to perform the required role is scored as +1, a neutral response as 
0, and an aversion as —1, so total scores could range from —15 to +15, and 
observed scores ranged from —5 to +5. Total scores on this scale have demon- 
strated (Miner, 1965) adequate test-retest reliabilities over ten weeks (r = .68 
to .84); in this study, the reliability was somewhat lower (r = .54) for a 
random sample of 20 managers retested two months later. Miner (1965: 
139—140), noting that subscale scores were less reliable than total scores for 
this scale, recommended placing major reliance on the second. Although I 
used the total score, the scale was a 15-item subset of Miner’s 35 items, 
which may partially explain the lower reliability observed in this study. 

The means and standard deviations reported in Table 1 closely resemble 
those found by other studies of managers. Relevant norms for belief in struc- 
turing (Fleishman, 1969) include 68 executives (x = 50.6, s.d. = 7.0) and 493 





TABLE 1 
Correlations Among Variables 
Variables Means s.d. 1 2 3 

1. Belief in structuring 47.2 7.3 
2. Control of reinforcements 4.6 2.9 —.24 
3. Motivation to manage 1.3 2.3 10 —.25 
4. Salary ($000) 57.9 16.1 —.19 .06 —44 
5. Age 45.5 7.8 —.14 12 —.01 
6. Years in job 5.2 4.0 —.05 12 .01 
7. Years with company 16.7 8.1 —.05 —.25 —.11 


aN = 57, but 47 for variable 3. 
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middle managers (x = 49.7,s.d. = 5.9). Results from a study of 24 top manag- 
ers (Miller, Kets de Vries, & Toulouse, 1982) show a typical pattern: lower 
scores on locus of control for managers (X = 5.5, s.d. = 3.2) than for the 
general population. Finally, results from the three motivational subscale 
scores for this study (authority figures, X = .82, s.d. = .01; competitive 
situations, X = —.67,s.d. = .01; imposing wishes, x = .91,s.d. = .01) exhibita 
pattern similar to norms reported by Miner (1965) for 160 corporate managers. 


RESULTS 


Analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was used to test whether line 
managers’ beliefs differed significantly from those of technostructure 
managers, after the effects of four covariates—salary, age, years in a job, and 
years with the company—had been statistically removed. Results in Table 2 
for the main effect indicate that middle-line managers do differ significantly 
from technostructure managers in terms of all three beliefs, even after removal 
of the potential effects of these covariates. Moreover, none of the four 
covariates are associated with differences in beliefs about either structuring 
of activities or motivation to manage. Only for control beliefs do any covariates 
exhibit significance. l 

Multiple classification analysis yielded mean scores for beliefs of middle- 
line managers and technostructure managers, after I adjusted for the effects 
of the four covariates. Middle-line managers exhibited significantly more 
belief in the desirability of structuring people’s work activities than techno- 
structure managers (X = 50.1 vs. 42.9), significantly more belief in internal 
control of reinforcements, as reflected by lower control scores (X — 4.1 vs. 
5.4), and significantly higher motivation to manage (x = 1.9 vs. 0.3). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results clearly indicate that equivalent managers in different parts of 
the organization under study held significantly different beliefs about work- 
related topics. These results seem robust for several reasons: (1) three differ- 
ent sets of beliefs were studied, (2) the measures of beliefs used had already 
demonstrated both reliability and validity, and (3) these managers' beliefs 
closely resembled norms obtained from other groups of managers studied 
elsewhere. 

Two implications flow from these results. One concerns conflicts between 
line and staff. An oft-cited study (Dalton, 1950) attributed such conflicts 
primarily to differences between the two in age, status, and promotional 
opportunities. But even after sampling and statistical manipulation to con- 
trol for the possible effects of factors such as length of tenure, age, and salary, 
the differences in beliefs remained. Differences in beliefs probably do create 
and amplify intraorganizational conflicts; however, these differences appar- 
ently do not stem from demographic factors like those discussed by Dalton. 

A second implication concerns the possible causes of role differences 
in managers' beliefs. Several processes may combine to produce associations 
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between work roles and work-related beliefs (Nystrom, 1981). Job require- 
ments to perform certain tasks repeatedly and role expectations communi- 
cated by other organizational members (Roos & Starke, 1981) probably mold 
beliefs. Institutions that prepare people for new work roles also shape the 
beliefs that these new employees import into an organization (Sproull, 1981; 
Van Maanen & Barley, 1984). People’s beliefs often influence their choices of 
careers and jobs. Moreover, an organization’s beliefs often influence hiring 
and promotion; its recruitment practices and reward criteria sometimes filter 
out those whose beliefs seem incompatible with the prevailing beliefs of top 
managers (Nystrom & Starbuck, 1984). Finally, when people act upon their 
beliefs, they sometimes become more committed to them (Kiesler, 1971; 
Salancik, 1977). All of these processes would yield associations between 
work roles and work-related beliefs. 

Group processes would further strengthen the associations between work 
roles and beliefs. When people communicate ideas, these ideas may be trans- 
formed into shared beliefs. Workgroup members exert pressures for conform- 
ity with their shared beliefs (Kilmann, Saxton, & Serpa, 1985). Collective 
actions taken by a group cumulate into shared beliefs that construct realities 
(Berger & Luckmann, 1966) that people in other groups within the same 
organization may not share. Over time, groups that interact infrequently or 
antagonistically can evolve substantially different beliefs. 

An organization’s structural features often define group boundaries, 
which influence members’ attitudes and behaviors (March & Simon, 1958). 
In the past, researchers have focused on boundaries defined by small 
workgroups, by occupations, or by departmental affiliations. However, this 
study found differences in managers’ beliefs associated with much broader 
boundaries, those delineating two major parts of an organization. 
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The role played by professionals in formal organizations has attracted 
the attention of several researchers in the fields of organizational behavior 
and organizational theory (Jauch, Osborn, & Terpening, 1980; Klimoski & 
Hayes, 1980; Organ & Greene, 1981; Weiner & Vardi, 1980). One major focus 
of research on this topic concerns the effects that organizational structures 
and processes have on the attitudes and behaviors of professionals. Among 
the most intriguing of these studies is one reported by Organ and Greene 
(1981). These researchers were interested in examining the effects of organi- 
zational formalization on the alienation expressed by scientists and engineers. 
They found that even though organizational formalization did not directly 
influence alienation, it had indirect influences through effects on role conflict, 
role ambiguity, and organizational identification. Surprisingly, however, these 
indirect influences were not completely additive. Formalization’s net effect 
was to reduce alienation, but this resulted from an interplay of effects: for- 
malization reduced role ambiguity and subsequently enhanced. organiza- 
tional identification, which tended to offset its effect of decreasing identifica- 
tion by inducing role conflict. 

Organ and Greene (1981) explained their results through a compensa- 
tory process model, in which organizational formalization exerts complex 
and opposing effects on alienation. More specifically, this model suggests 
that although formalization of standard practices and policies is likely to 
activate role conflict among professionals because of the discrepancies that 
often exist between their norms and an organization's, it also reduces role 
ambiguity and increases organizational identification. These findings are 
important in that they suggest that the overall effect of organizational formal- 
ization on professionals' attitudes is not necessarily deterimental and may, 
in fact, be constructive. These findings also indicate that organizational for- 
malization may have complex, and in some cases conflicting, effects on 
components of role stress and alienation. 


The authors would like to thank the three anonymous reviewers for their helpful comments 
and contributions on previous drafts of this paper. 
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The purpose of the present study was twofold. Its primary objective was 
to examine Organ and Greene’s model among a different group of profes- 
sionals. They studied scientists and engineers; we studied a broad range of 
professionals, including medical doctors, lawyers, and architects. A second- 
ary objective was to determine if the compensatory effects of formalization 
on alienation that Organ and Greene observed are limited to professionals, or 
if they also prevail among nonprofessionals. Thus, this study also included a 
population of nonprofessionals. 


METHODS 
Populations 


The data for this study were collected from three different populations 
in the context of a larger research project designed to examine the effects of 
employees’ perceptions of organizational characteristics on their attitudes 
and behaviors. The first population consisted of 104 pharmacy technicians 
from three hospitals in a midwestern city. The second consisted of 372 
government employees in a western state, and the third consisted of 239 
employees from a midwestern state’s department of mental health. 

Classifying the respondents from the three populations into professional 
and nonprofessional subgroups was accomplished in three steps.’ First, we 
split the total population of 715 into three subgroups— professionals, 
nonprofessionals, and a mixed group—on the basis of job titles. Medical 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and architects formed the professional subgroup, 
and clerical workers, pharmacy technicians, janitors, and road maintenance 
workers formed the nonprofessional subgroup. Second, all respondents whose 
educational background was not consistent with their classification, such as 
professionals with less than four years of college or nonprofessionals with 
more than four years of college, were put into the mixed group. Finally, we 
added all respondents whose professional orientation scores? were not appro- 
priate to their category to the mixed group. Professionals below the median 
on this measure and nonprofessionals above the median were thus reassigned. 
We identified 88 professionals and 168 nonprofessionals using this procedure, 
and classified the remaining 459 respondents as in the mixed group.? Since 


1 We are indebted to the editor for suggesting the procedure which was used to classify 
respondents into the professional and nonprofessional subpopulations. 

? The professional orientation score is discussed further under Measures. 

? Although it is somewhat disquieting that two-thirds of the original population fell into 
the mixed group, two points regarding the categorization procedure should be noted. First, it is 
an extremely conservative procedure designed to ensure that no coding errors or marginal 
cases would confound or attenuate any possible differences between the professional and 
nonprofessional subgroups. Considering the procedure's stringency, as described in the text, it 
is not surprising that so many respondents fell into the mixed category. Second, the results for 
the mixed group (not reported owing to space limitations) did not differ substantially from 
those for the professional and nonprofessional subpopulations. Moreover, results were also 
not substantially different when we categorized respondents using only their professional 
orientation scores—a much less conservative method. 
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we felt that including the mixed group with either of the other two sub- 
groups would confound results, those data were not included in the analysis. 


Measures 


Respondents’ perceptions of organizational formalization were measured 
with Kerr and Jermier’s (1978) 9-item scale. Consistent with House and 
Rizzo’s (1972) measure of formalization, which Organ and Greene used, this 
scale assesses the extent to which an organization has explicitly formalized 
its standard practices, job descriptions, and policies. We measured role con- 
flict and ambiguity with six and seven items, respectively, from the original 
29-item Rizzo, House, and Lirtzman (1970) role conflict and ambiguity scales. 
We chose these items because of the stability across samples they have 
shown (Schuler, Aldag, & Brief, 1977). Organizational identification or com- 
mitment was measured with the 15-item Organizational Commitment Ques- 
tionnaire developed by Porter, Steers, Mowday, and Boulian (1974). This 
scale, which measures the strength of an individual’s identification and 
involvement with an employing organization, is conceptually similar to the 
scale of organizational identification Organ and Greene used. The 5-item 
scale developed by Miller (1967) and employed by Organ and Greene mea- 
sured employees’ alienation, the degree of estrangement from their work 
that individuals experience. Finally, we used the 3-item professional orienta- 
tion scale from Kerr and Jermier’s (1981) Substitutes for Leadership Ques- 
tionnaire to compare the professionals and nonprofessionals; responses on 
this scale were not, however, included in the structural equations. All of 
these scales employed 7-point formats anchored from 1, strongly disagree, to 
7, strongly agree. 


Analytical Procedures 


Structural equation modeling was used to examine the generalizability 
of the Organ-Greene model, which Figure 1 represents graphically. This 
figure shows both structural and measurement components. The structural 
component specifies the causal relationships between the theoretical 
constructs, which are represented by circles (ë, n1—14). Within this com- 
ponent, y’s represent the effects of the exogenous construct, formalization, 
on three of the endogenous constructs, role ambiguity, role conflict, and 
organizational commitment, and Bis represent the causal relationships 
between endogenous constructs. The residuals for the endogenous constructs 
are indicated by Ce We estimated these three groups of parameters during 
the model evaluation. The measurement component specifies the relation- 
ship between the constructs and the indicators used to measure them, which 
are represented in Figure 1 by boxes (x, y4-y4). The Appendix further 
describes this component. 

Using (1) covariance matrices, (2) the reliabilities from the professional 
and nonprofessional subgroups, and (3) the multisample comparison option 
of LISREL (Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1985), we estimated three models. Two of 
these, models A and B, contained different assumptions about the equality of 
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causal parameters in the professional and nonprofessional subgroups. In 
model A, the causal parameters were not the same; in model B, these parame- 
ters were equal across the two subgroups. Model C restricted the causal paths 
(y's, &'s) to 0 and served as a baseline for calculating the normed fit index 
(Bentler & Bonett, 1980). As part of this overall process, we estimated the 
magnitude and direction of the specific causal paths in Organ and Greene's 
model in the two subgroups. Finally, we tested the compensatory process 
‘they proposed by decomposing the total effects of formalization on alien- 
ation among professionals and nonprofessionals. The Appendix describes 
these phases of the analysis in greater detail. 


- vos .. FIGURE 1 e, 2 
Latent-Variable Representation of Organ and Greene’s (1981) Modela 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 provides descriptive information for comparing the profession- 
als and nonprofessionals in this study as well as the means, standard 
deviations, and reliabilities for the variables studied. As indicated in this 
table, although professionals and nonprofessionals were similar with respect 
to their age and tenure, professionals generally made more money and were 
more likely to be men than were nonprofessionals. In addition, professionals 
also expressed less organizational commitment, perceived less organizational 
formalization, and perceived greater role ambiguity and role conflict than 
nonprofessionals. 

Table 2 reports the Pearson product moment correlations among the 
variables included in the structural equation analysis. Contrary to the find- 
ings of Organ and Greene (1981), the zero-order correlations reported in this 
table between formalization and role conflict were negative in both subgroups. 

Model A (x? = 8.44, df = 4) was compared with model B (x? = 16.29, df = 
12) to determine if the causal parameters (y1 — Y3, 84 — Bs) were equal in the 
professional and nonprofessional subgroups. The resulting difference in chi- 
squares (7.85) failed to exceed the critical value associated with eight degrees 
of freedom. Thus, we did not reject the hypothesis of equal causal effects 
among the professional and nonprofessional subgroups. Relationships 
between formalization, role conflict, role ambiguity, commitment, and alien- 
ation were similar for both. Next, we calculated the normed fit index for 
model B, applying the results for model C (x? = 344.5, df = 20). The resulting 
value equaled .95, an acceptable level. Lastly, we examined the estimates of 
each of the causal parameters in models A and B. Table 3 reports these 
estimates along with those of Organ and Greene. As noted in the Appendix, 
critical ratios greater than 1.96 generally indicate the important parameters 
of a model. 

An examination of Table 3 provides some interesting, albeit, unexpected 
findings associated with model B. The results indicate that even though the 
paths from perceived formalization to role ambiguity, conflict, and organiza- 
tional commitment (paths y;, Y2, and y3) were significant, the direction of 
influence from formalization to role conflict was opposite the direction 
obtained by Organ and Greene (1981). More specifically, perceived formaliza- 
tion was found to decrease, rather than increase, role conflict in both 
subgroups. Moreover, contrary to Organ and Greene’s findings, the parame- 
ter estimates associated with paths leading from role conflict to commitment 
and alienation (B2, 84) were not significantly different from 0. 

Table 4 presents the total effect of perceived formalization on alienation 
and the decomposition of this effect into its component parts, along with the 
findings reported by Organ and Greene. Consistent with these previous 
findings, results from this study indicate that, in general, organizational 
formalization reduces alienation through its effects on role ambiguity and 
organizational commitment [(y1 X Bal + (y4 X Ba X Bs) + (ya X Bs) = —.38]. 
However, nothing indicated that formalization actually serves to increase 
alienation. Contrary to Organ and Greene's findings, formalization had no 
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TABLE 2 
Pearson Product Moment Correlations Among Variables? 

Variables X3 yi Ka Ya Ya 
X4. Formalization —.46** 
y1. Role ambiguity —,43** .56** 
Y2. Role conflict ~.20** .18* 
ys. Organizational 

commitment .35** —.55** 
ya. Alienation —.39** .18* —,59** 





? Data for professionals (N — 88) are above the diagonal; data for nonprofessionals (N — 168) 
are below it. 
*p«.05 
**p«.0o1 


positive effect on alienation through role conflict and organizational commit- 
ment [(^9 X Ba) + (Yo X Ba X Bs) = .00]. The path from formalization to conflict 
(yg) was negative, and the path from conflict to commitment (B2) was 
nonsignificant. 


DISCUSSION 


The basic objectives of this study were to examine the generalizability of 
Organ and Greene's (1981) findings concerning the effects of formalization 
on alienation in both professional and nonprofessional populations. Consis- 
tent with our predecessors' findings, the overall effect of organizational for- 
malization was to reduce alienation in both subgroups examined. As shown 
in Table 4, the magnitude of this effect (—.38 for model B) was even larger 
than that reported by Organ and Greene (—.13). 

Contrary to Organ and Greene's reported results, however, the results 
from the present study provided only mixed support for their compensatory 
process explanation. Even though formalization decreased role ambiguity, 
it did not increase role conflict, as in their study. Moreover, the paths from 
role conflict to commitment and to alienation were not found to be signifi- 
cant for either professionals or nonprofessionals. 

One possible reason for the negative relationship between organizational 
formalization and role conflict that we found is that organizational formaliza- 
tion may add clarity to jobs, which may subsequently reduce role conflict. 
This explanation is consistent with the positive relationship between role 
ambiguity and role conflict obtained in this study, as well as in most other 
studies that have examined these role stress variables (cf. Jackson & Schuler, 
1985). 

A second possible explanation is that the interests and expectations of 
the professionals we studied may not be consistent with those of the individ- 
uals used by Organ and Greene (1981), and these differences may have 
influenced the effects that formalization had on role conflict. They studied 
scientists whose professional interests perhaps focused more on exploratory 
research and development than on technical applications. The professionals 
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TABLE 3 
Unstandardized Parameter Estimates? 
Model A 
Parameters Descriptions Professionals Nonprofessionals Model B? Organ and Greene 

à Formalization to 

role ambiguity —.53* —.43* —.43* —.56* 
Y2 Formalization to 

role conflict —.30* —.24* —.27* .39* 
Ya Formalization to 

organizational 

commitment .60* 36 .46* .35* 
Ba Role ambiguity to 

organizational 

commitment -—.74* —1.00* —.89* —.16* 
B2 > Role conflict to 

organizational 

commitment .01 -—.15 —.09 —,31* 
Ba Role ambiguity 

to alienation .45* .46* 42* .22* 
Ba Role conflict to 

alienation —.10 .01 ~.02 .28* 
Bs Organizational 

commitment 

to alienation —.16* - =,22* —.21* —.36* 


a Estimates for combined subgroups combined. 
* Critical ratio 2.0 


TABLE 4 
Decomposition of the Total Effect of Formalization on Alienation 
as Hypothesized by Organ and Greene 








Model A 
Organ 
Paths | Professionals Nonprofessionals Model Ba and Greene 
Hypothesized to reduce 
alienation 
yı X Bs —.24 —.16 —.18 —42 
yı X Bx X Bs —08 ` : — 08 —.08 —.03 
ya X Bs ~.10 —.08 —40 | 00-43 
Subtotal —.40 —.82 —.38 —.28 
Hypothesized to increase 
alienation 
y2 X Ba .03 .00 .00 ai 
y2 X Bo X Bs .00 .01 .00 Dé © 
Subtotal ` .03 .01 .00 15 
Net effect of all 
paths on alienation —37 —.31 —.38 —.13 





2 Results for both subgroups combined. 
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in the present study, primarily employees of medical or governmental 
organizations, may simply expect greater formalization than Organ and 
Greene’s respondents, either because of the technical nature of their work or 
because many of them work in agencies in which formalized rules and 
regulations are the norm, or both. Given such expectations, formalization 
may tend to decrease, rather than increase, role conflict. 

Yet another reason for differences in results may relate to differences in 
the informal relationships that exist among the professional groups studied. 
This explanation is consistent with the arguments of Nicholson and Goh 
(1983). These researchers hypothesized that in organizational subunits that 
are characterized by rapid developments and that are more relationship- 
than task-oriented—a description that may fit units in which professionals 
work-—role conflict should be more strongly related to interpersonal variables, 
such as respect and liking for co-workers, than to structural variables like 
formalization. On the other hand, the opposite should be true for role ambi- 
guity because “the uncertainty experienced results from a lack of informa- 
tion concerning an organizational role that can be defined only by the 
organization's structure (e.g., the nature of job rules and procedures, the 
degree of participation in decision making, and the span of the subordinates)" 
(Nicholson & Goh, 1983: 149). In support of their hypotheses, they found that 
although role ambiguity was related to structural variables both for produc- 
tion (nonprofessional) workers and research and development (professional) 
employees, role conflict was only related to interpersonal variables among 
the second group. Thus, it is possible that another reason for the differences 
between the results reported here and Organ and Greene's may be that differ- 
ences existed in the interpersonal relationships in the populations examined. 

Of course, given some of the inberent methodological differences in the 
two studies, some caution regarding these explanations of the differences in 
findings is necessary. For example, although the measures of role ambiguity, 
role conflict, and alienation used in the two studies were the same, the 
measures of formalization and organizational commitment were somewhat 
different. Thus, even though we intended to use scales that were conceptually 
the same as Organ and Greene's, it is possible that the slight differences in 
these measures produced the differences in the findings. 

In addition, we used self-reports about formalization, and Organ and 
Greene averaged reports from three of each respondent's peers to measure 
this variable. Lincoln and Zeitz (1980) noted that differences may result from 
the use of individual versus aggregated data. Thus, it is possible that differ- 
ent levels of aggregation produced the differences in the results of the two 
studies. However, there are several points that make this explanation 
improbable. 

First, if dramatic differences resulted from using individual rather than 
aggregated data, the patterns of zero-order correlations between formaliza- 
tion and the other variables in the two studies should reflect these differences. 
Such was not the case. More specifically, (1) with the exception of our 
negative correlation between formalization and role conflict, the correlations 
between formalization and the other variables showed a pattern consistent 
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with Organ and Greene’s, and (2) with the exception of that negative relation- 
ship and the positive relationship between role ambiguity and role conflict 
for both of our subgroups, the direction of the correlations for all of the 
variables in this study are consistent with those reported by Organ and 
Greene. Moreover, with respect to the positive correlation between formaliza- 
tion and conflict Organ and Greene found, a recent meta-analysis of the 
literature on role conflict and ambiguity (Jackson & Schuler, 1985) indicated 
that, of the nine studies that have examined the relationship between formal- 
ization and role conflict, only Organ and Greene reported a significant posi- 
tive relationship between these variables. Finally, we could find no evidence 
to suggest that Organ and Greene’s theoretical orientation would require 
aggregated measures of formalization to test their model. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Contrary to popular opinion, but consistent with the findings reported 
‘by Organ and Greene (1981), the findings of the present study show that 
increased alienation is not an inevitable effect of increases in organizational 
formalization among professionals. Indeed, when taken together with their 
findings, our results suggest that managers and practitioners interested in 
decreasing alienation among professionals and nonprofessionals alike may 
judiciously consider the use of additional rules and procedures. 

Unfortunately, the process by which formalization gets translated into 
decreased alienation still remains somewhat elusive. This is not to say that 
we know nothing about the processes that intervene between formalization 
and alienation. For example, it appears obvious that formalization tends to 
reduce alienation through its ability to decrease role ambiguity and increase 
organizational commitment. However, the effects of formalization on alien- 
ation through role conflict are substantially less clear. Given the findings of 
the present study, two particular themes may contribute to further explora- 
tion of this domain. First, the potential effects that characteristics of 
professionals’ specific occupations, the tasks they perform, and the organiza- 
tions that employ them have on their expectations require additional attention. 
Second, the potential interactive effects of informal relationships and 
organizational formalization processes should also receive further study. 
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APPENDIX 


Measurement model. The distinction between theoretical constructs and their indicators 
acknowledges a difference between the theoretical or conceptual definition of a variable and its 
operational definition (Bagozzi & Phillips, 1982; Hughes, Price, & Marrs, 1986). This distinction 
also provides a basis for accounting for measurement error, the effects of which should not be 
ignored (Bagozzi, 1980; Bagozzi & Phillips, 1982; Billings & Wroten, 1978; James, Mulaik, & 
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Brett, 1982; Kenny, 1979). In Figure 1, each indicator or scale score is shown as being influenced 
by the construct it is presumed to measure, as well as by random error; A, 8, and e — ga 
represent these causal influences. When only one indicator for each construct is available, 
identification problems make assumptions about the values of these parameters necessary. The 
square root of the reliability coefficient represented the causal influence of the construct on the 
indicator, and the quantity 1 minus the reliability multiplied by the variance of the measure 
indicated the effects of random error (Williams & Hazer, 1986). 

General evaluation of model. LISREL VI ( Jóreskog & Sórbom, 1985) was used to evaluate 
Organ and Greene's model and to estimate the causal parameters. We evaluated and compared 
three models using this program's multisample capability. Models A and B contained the causal 
parameters shown in Figure 1. In model A, the causal parameters (y; — ys, B4 — Bs) were not 
equal in the professional and nonprofessional subgroups; in model B, they were equal. In model 
C, the causal paths (y's, B's) were restricted to 0; this model served as a baseline for calculating 
the normed fit index (Bentler & Bonett, 1980). For each model, we obtained a chi-square value 
that summarized its adequacy. As Jóreskog and Sórbom noted, this value is best regarded as a 
general goodness-of-fit measure rather than a valid test statistic. 

The comparison of models A and B was based on the difference in values for chi-square 
between the two. This difference was not significant (16.29 — 8.44 = 7.85, df = 8), and model B, 
containing the equality restrictions, was tentatively accepted. Next, we used the chi-square 
value for model B to calculate the normed fit index (NFI): (x? model c ~ NV model B/X?model = NFI. 
The resulting value was .95, an acceptable level. Next, we determined the importance of each 
parameter in model B by examining the magnitude of the critical ratios associated with each of 
the parameter estimates. This ratio, defined as the parameter estimate divided by its standard 
error, has an approximate z-distribution (Bentler, 1980); thus, critical ratios less than 1.96 
suggest that the parameter is probably not necessary to the model, and critical ratios exceeding 
this value indicate essential parameters. These parameters are identified with asterisks in Table 
3. 

Decomposition of effects of organizational formalization. As a final stage in the evaluation 
of Organ and Greene's model, we decomposed the total effect of organizational formalization on 
alienation in both subgroups into its indirect effects. This decomposition, which was necessary 
to test for the compensatory processes Organ and Greene proposed, used the same procedures 
they employed. First, we analyzed the paths from formalization that they found reduced 
alienation. These included the paths from formalization through role ambiguity to alienation 
(y1 X Ba), from formalization through role ambiguity to organizational commitment and alienation 
{y1 X Bı X Bs), and from formalization through organizational commitment to alienation (ya X Bs). 
Next, we analyzed the paths from organizational formalization that Organ and Greene found 
increased alienation, including one path from formalization through role conflict to alienation 
(v2 X B4) and another through role conflict to organizational commitment and alienation 
(Y2 X B2 X Bel, By combining the effects of those paths hypothesized to increase alienation and those 
hypothesized to decrease alienation, and then comparing these values, we totaled the 
compensatory process. 
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This study examined the relationship of unionization to employees' 
perceptions of the amount of freedom they have in deciding what to do on 
their jobs and how to do it. There are several reasons for believing that job 
autonomy, both perceived and actual discretion in making decisions, is lower 
for employees who work under union contracts than for those who do not. 
Both management practices and union priorities may be accountable. We 
did not assume—as has much previous research and theory—that the influ- 
ence of unions is uniform for all employees. In particular, we hypothesized 
that the relationship between unionization and perceived job autonomy is 
stronger for men than for women. 

Managerial policies and practices may diminish the perceived job auton- 
omy of employees in unions, because management may resort to formaliza- 
tion of policies and practices (Kochan, 1980) to ensure uniform treatment of 
rank-and-file employees across jobs, often a key issue in collective bargaining. 
This results in narrower and more uniformly applied job descriptions 
(Slichter, Healy, & Livernash, 1960) and centrally coordinated work rules 
and disciplinary regulations (Dimick, 1978). Additionally, as Verma and 
Kochan (1985) noted, since the 1970s, some nonunion plants have adopted 
sophisticated strategies for human resource management that emphasize 
employees' involvement in decision making and broad-banded job classifica- 
tion as a means of avoiding unionization. Thus, we expect employees to 
experience lower job autonomy in unionized firms than in nonunionized 
firms either as a direct result of management decisions in the first, or as an 
indirect result of such decisions in the second. 

Another reason to expect lower actual and perceived job autonomy among 
unionized employees is that union officials have traditionally emphasized 
bread-and-butter issues like wages, benefits, and employment security, and 
have regarded issues having to do with job enrichment, such as increases in 
discretion, task variety, feedback, as ranking at the bottom of their priorities 
(Holley, Field, & Crowley, 1981). Thus, union officials may not be predis- 
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posed to resist managerial adjustments that constrain employees’ job 
autonomy. 

With regard to gender differences, previous research suggests several 
ways in which women may benefit less from union membership than do 
men: (1) the wage premium paid for union labor is substantially less for 
women than men, even when occupations, industries, and personal qualifi- 
cations are comparable (Antos, Chandler, & Mellow, 1980);* (2) unions have 
been slow to address issues that particularly affect women, such as equal pay 
and the need for childcare (Dewey, 1971; Sutton, 1980); and (3) women have 
failed to achieve leadership positions in unions in proportion to their num- 
bers (Dewey; Sutton). Further, women continue to be overrepresented at the 
low end of the job spectrum in positions having little decision making power 
or autonomy (Brown, 1975; Heilman, 1983). For women, unionization may 
therefore reduce job discretion in positions that involve very little discretion 
to begin with. Thus, we expected men to have greater perceived job autonomy 
than women even under union contracts and we expected that the difference 
in perceived autonomy that union status would account for to be smaller for 
women than men. In these ways we expected gender and union status to 
interact in determining perceived job autonomy. 

For both women and men, unionization is only one of many factors 
related to job autonomy, which should in general be closely tied to the objec- 
tive structure of employees’ jobs. One facet of structure that has been shown 
to influence job autonomy is substantive complexity (Rousseau, 1982), or the 
degree to which “the work, in its very substance, requires initiative, thought, 
and independent judgment" (Kohn & Schooler, 1983: 22). Since union jobs 
may differ systematically from nonunion jobs in complexity, we controlled 
for substantive complexity before examining effects of unionization. Follow- 
ing the above rationale, we hypothesized that at any given level of substan- 
tive complexity, employees in union jobs have less perceived autonomy 
than their nonunion counterparts. . 

The present investigation differed from previous studies of unions' ef- 
fects on job content in several important ways. We focused exclusively on 
job autonomy, rather than relying on a composite measure of job scope that 
combines a variety of dimensions along which jobs can vary (cf. Berger, 
Olson, & Boudreau 1983; Kochan & Helfman, 1981). Job autonomy is of 
particular interest because of its effects on employees' mental health. For 
instance, Karasek (1979) found that freedom in making decisions on the job 
was associated with relatively fewer symptoms of exhaustion, anxiety, and 
depression, even when job demands were heavy. In addition, we analyzed 
data collected for a homogeneous sample of employees in manufacturing 
industries, thereby eliminating variability in levels of union representation 
and bargaining strength due to differences in economic sectors. 


! itis important to note, however, that the union wage premium paid to women is substantial, 
even though it does not equal that paid to men. Moreover, the recent national attention that the 
issue of pay equity has received is largely due to the efforts of unions, especially the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees. 
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METHODS 
Sample 


Drawing from the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn & Staines, 
1979), a national, cross-sectional probability sample of 1,515 adults. working 
:20 hours or more per week that represents all employed adults, occupations, 
and industries, we selected 290 employees. We restricted our selection to 
nonsupervisory personnel who worked 30 to 70 hours per week in manufac- 
turing. The employing industries produced a broad range of durable and 
nondurable goods; the largest proportions were producers of transportation 
equipment, machinery, metals, and apparel. We restricted the sample thus 
because supervisors lay outside of the potential domain of collective 
bargaining, and their jobs may differ systematically from nonsupervisory 
positions in autonomy and substantive complexity. Using only data from 
employees in manufacturing reduced heterogeneity and assured adequate 
numbers of union members. The proportion of union membership in the 
manufacturing sector is large relative to the total labor force; it was 37 per- 
cent in 1978 (U. S. Department of Labor, 1980). Slightly less than one-half of 
the employees in our sample (n = 140) held jobs covered by collective bar- 
gaining agreements and were thus considered to be unionized. 


Measures 


Indices, constructed from items from existing surveys (Quinn & Staines, 
1979), measured job autonomy as well as several control variables. Control 
variables included factors known to precede unionization (Block & Premack, 
1983; Fiorito & Greer, 1982), including employees’ levels of educational 
attainment, sizes of firms, and such direct outcomes of collective bargaining 
as wages. 

Demographic information was available on gender, race, age, marital 
status, years of school completed, geographic location of residence, and size . 
of city of residence for all employees. Information on conditions of employ- 
ment included firms’ sizes and employees’ organizational tenure. The mea- 
sure of actual income was derived from employees’ reports of their hourly 
wages or salaries. The distribution of hourly wages deviated substantially 
from normality, and so we used a logarithmic transformation to reduce 
distributional skewness and kurtosis. 

Employees’ occupational titles taken from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (DOT) (U.S. Employment Service, 1977) were used to derive 
scores for substantive job complexity. For each title,* the score was the sum - 
of three 3-digit codes for complexity of work with people (clients or co- 


2 The 1977 Quality of Employment Survey used a shorter list of job titles than did the DOT; 
for example, the DOT differentiated four kinds of tailors, whereas the Quality of Employment 
Survey grouped all tailors into a single category. For manufacturing jobs, the error introduced 
by the use of broader job categories appears to have been small, since the 3-digit complexity 
codes assigned to titles within the broader job categories were usually identical. 
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workers), data (information or ideas), and things (equipment). The scale of 
complexity of dealing with things, for example, rose from handling equip- 
ment, through driving or operating equipment, to precision work or setting up 
equipment. We assigned scores for substantive complexity independently 
of employees’ responses on the survey and based them solely on job title. 
Fine (1968) developed this scheme for scoring occupational complexity, 
which has been used extensively for occupational description and classifi- 
cation (Miller, Treiman, Cain, & Roos, 1980). Kohn and Schooler (1983) 
provided evidence of convergent validity; they found that the DOT appraisals 
for occupations as a whole were highly correlated (multiple R = .78) with 
ratings of the complexity of work with people, data, and things based on 
interviews with individual employees. 

The scale that measured perceived job autonomy, taken from Quinn and 
Staines (1979), used a 4-point format with 1 for strongly disagree and 4 
for strongly agree. It asked respondents to indicate the extent to which they 
agreed that as employees, they (1) had freedom to decide what to do, and 
(2) how to do their own work, (3) had responsibility for deciding how the job 
got done, (4) had a lot to say about what happened on the job, and (5) had 
latitude to decide when to take breaks, (6) with whom they worked, and (7) 
the speed at which they worked. Scores were based on the average of all 
items in the scale. The average interitem correlation was .37 (a=.80). 


RESULTS 


Consistent with previous research (Block & Premack, 1983; Fiorito & 
Greer, 1982), employees who worked under union contract differed signifi- 
cantly (p < .05) from those who did not, both in their personal backgrounds 
and employment characteristics. Unionized employees were more likely to 
be male, nonwhite, and employed in large industrial firms outside of the 
South. They had less education, had been with their present employers 
longer, and received higher wages than their nonunion counterparts. Union 
and nonunion employees did not differ in age or marital status, nor did their 
cities of residence differ as to size of population. 

Given the many significant differences between union and nonunion 
employees, we sought to determine which of them overlapped and which 
were most strongly related to union status. For this purpose, we used dis- 
criminant function analysis, identifying five variables—race, education, geo- 
graphic region, firm's size, and wages—that contributed significantly to the 
optimal discrimination of union and nonunion employees (Wilks' X — .77, 
X: = 73.2, p < .001). In subsequent regression analyses, these five variables 
served as controls. 

To examine the contributions to perceived job autonomy of unionization 
and substantive complexity, we used hierarchical regression analysis, with 
control variables entered first. Next, we entered employee’s gender, then 
substantive complexity, and lastly, union status. The regression equation 
accounted for 21 percent of the variance in perceived job autonomy (Fo, 269 = 
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9.06, p < .0001). In the final equation with all variables entered, gender 
added 6 percent to the variance in perceived autonomy accounted for by the 
control variables (8 = .28, t278 = 4.78, p < .0001); substantive complexity 
contributed an additional 3 percent (B = .16, t278 = 2.65, p < .01), and union 
status added 5 percent (B = —.26,t275 = —4.09, p < .0001). Employees highest 
in perceived autonomy were men who held positions involving complex . 
dealings with people, data, and things, and whose workplaces were not 
unionized. Conversely, those lowest in perceived autonomy were women 
whose work did not involve complex dealings with people, data, and things, 
and whose jobs were unionized. 

However, gender qualified the contributions of substantive complexity 
and unionization. Table 1 presents the results of a split group analysis (Arnold, 
1982, 1984) used to compare regression weights estimated. separately for 
men and women. The significance of the difference of the two regression 
weights was tested with the t formula provided by Arnold (1982). 

For women, the substantive complexity of their jobs significantly pre- 
dicted perceived autonomy but union status did not. In both unionized and 
nonunionized firms, women with relatively high autonomy held positions 
that were more substantively complex. Although union status had no direct 
relationship to women's perceived autonomy, it appeared to be indirectly 
related to autonomy through its association with substantive complexity. On 
the average, women who worked under union contracts held jobs that were 
less substantively complex than those of their nonunionized counterparts 
(tg3 = 3.28, p « .002). Within the union sector, women held less complex jobs 
than did men (i133 = —3.01, p < .003), despite comparable organizational 
tenure (for men, X — 5.6 years; for women, X — 5.9 years). 

For men, the reverse pattern held: substantive complexity did not pre- 
dict their perceptions of job autonomy, but unionization did. Regardless of 
the actual complexity of their dealings with people, data, and things, men 


TABLE 1 
Results of Regression Equations of Perceived Job Autonomy 
on Substantive Complexity and Union Status 


Women? Menb 

Independent Variables sr? Betas t sr? Betas t 
Control variables? .04 ER .03 1.06 
Substantive complexity 11 37 2.97* 02 11 1.52 
Union status .00 — —.03 —.21 10 —.36 ~4.64** 

R? .15 45 

F 1.92 4.70** 

df (7, 74) (7, 190) 


4 Control variables were race, education, geographic region, firm's size, and hourly wages. 
b The squared semipartial coefficient (sr?) at each step is the increase in R? associated with 
the predictor variable entered when all previously entered variables have been partialled. 
*p> .01. 
** p  .001. 
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who saw their jobs as providing more freedom in deciding how to do their 
work were more likely to hold positions in nonunion firms. No difference 
was found in the substantive complexity of jobs held by men who worked 
under union contract and the jobs of those who did not. 

Union status added nothing to the variance explained by other variables 
in women’s perceived job autonomy, but it explained 10 percent of the 
variance for men (see Table 1). A significant difference between men and 
women was found in the standardized regression coefficients for union sta- 
tus (1275 = 2.38, p < .02), indicating that for women, union status made a 
smaller difference in scores for job autonomy than it did for men. 

We also found that an employee's gender moderated the relationship 
between substantive complexity and perceived autonomy; however, the evi- 
dence was less conclusive. Substantive complexity added 11 percent to the 
variance in women's job autonomy explained by other variables, compared 
to 2 percent for men. A marginally significant difference was found between 
men and women in the standardized regression coefficients for substantive 
complexity (t275 = 1.94, p < .06). 

Thus, for perceived job autonomy, the relative importance of union sta- 
tus and substantive complexity differed for men and women. It should be 
noted, however, that the overall regression equation was significant only for 
men (see Table 1), suggesting that the present model is less predictive of 
women's perceptions of job autonomy than men's. The evidence is not 
conclusive, since the lack of significance could also be due to the small 
number of women in the sample. 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of our investigation was to examine the relationship of 
unionization and employees' freedom in deciding how to do their work. We 
found that employees who held union jobs in manufacturing perceived them- 
selves to be less autonomous than their nonunion counterparts, a result 
consistent with previous research (Berger et al., 1983; Kochan & Helfman, 
1981). Our findings, coupled with those of Berger and his colleagues and 
with Kochan and Helfman’s, suggest that the negative effect of unions on job 
content persisted through 1977, despite a growing interest in union- 
management programs on work redesign and employee participation. 
Nonetheless, our findings must be evaluated with caution, since any negative 
effects that unions have on job autonomy may be more characteristic of older 
plants unionized between 1940 and the 1960s, than of newer, more recently 
unionized plants (Verma & Kochan, 1985). 

The findings reported here expand on previous xci by demonstrat- 
ing that unions and substantive complexity do not have uniform relation- 
ships to perceived autonomy across employees; rather, gender qualifies these 
relationships. Gender differences in values and preferences concerning work 
are unlikely to account for these differential relationships. In recent analyses 
of national survey data, researchers have found few differences between 
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women and men in work values (Lacy, Bokemeier, & Shepard, 1983; Walker, 
Tausky, & Oliver, 1982), Rather, the lower complexity of women’s jobs in 
union firms, and the stronger relationship of complexity to perceived job 
autonomy for women than for men may be due to typing of jobs by gender. 
According to Heilman’s (1983) fit model of occupational gender bias, women 
are expected by both others and themselves to be less active, competent, and 
independent than men. In keeping with these expectations, women are typi- 
cally assigned, or choose, jobs demanding relatively less effort, skill, and 
judgment. Thus, women in manufacturing who held more substantively com- 
plex jobs were the exception rather than the rule; for them, complexity 
should have a pronounced effect on their evaluations of job autonomy. 

Gender-typing is also one possible explanation of the finding that union 
status was a more important predictor of perceived autonomy for men than 
women. Following Kochan (1980), we conceptualized the effect of unioniza- 
tion on job autonomy as mediated primarily by managerial policies and 
practices. Managerial adjustments that reduce freedom in decision making in 
union firms, or increase discretion in nonunion firms, may result in greater 
absolute changes in men’s job autonomy than in women’s, because gender- 
typing may restrict women’s access to jobs with discretion (Brown, 1975). 

A second possible explanation is that unions raise members’ expecta- 
tions on quality-of-work-life issues or their willingness to voice existing 
dissatisfactions (cf. Kochan & Helfman, 1981). However, a union’s influence 
on employees’ expectations and behavior may often be greater for men than 
women. On the basis of investigations of group dynamics and attitude changes 
(e.g. Cartwright & Zander, 1968), we suggest that employees are more likely 
to identify with and be influenced by unions when they see them as instru- 
mental to personal goals. Compared to men, women may perceive unions as 
having lower instrumental value, since the wage premium paid for union 
labor is less for women than for men, and unions have often failed to address 
the issues of equal pay and childcare (Antos et al., 1980; Dewey, 1971; 
Sutton, 1980). Empirical evidence consistent with the possibility that gender 
mediates union identification has been reported (Gordon, Philpot, Burt, 
Thompson, & Spiller, 1980); that study found important differences between 
men and women in union loyalty and willingness to act to protect the inter- 
ests of the union. 

Since our data are cross-sectional and do not include independent mea- 
sures of actual administrative policies and procedures, we cannot choose 
between these alternative explanations. Moreover, given the small size of 
our sample, the generalizability of our findings must be evaluated cautiously. 
Thus, further research is required to address the issue of generality and 
provide a precise explanation of how unions affect job autonomy. 

In addition, more research is needed on the implications for employees’ 
well-being of managerial policies that reduce the substantive complexity of 
work, or lower autonomy. In a longitudinal analysis, Kohn and Schooler 
(1983) demonstrated that work’s substantive complexity actually changes 
employees’ intellectual flexibility. Thus, managerial policies and practices 
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that reduce substantive complexity or constrain autonomy may have 
unanticipated, long-term consequences for employees’ intellectual function- 
ing and psychological well-being. 
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EFFECTS OF FEEDBACK 
ON THE SELF-CONFIDENCE OF MEN AND WOMEN 


PAULETTE A. McCARTY 
Northeastern University 


Although legal and social support for women's careers have increased 
in the last decade, compared to men, women remain concentrated in lower 
‘paying, lower prestige jobs (Stephens & Denisi, 1980; Taylor & Ilgen, 1981). 
The present study was an attempt to understand more fully why women do 
not excel to the same extent as men in organizational settings. A contingency 
approach was taken, and the interaction between a personal characteristic of 
women, low self-confidence, and an aspect of job environments in which 
women may work, the presence or absence of feedback, was examined. 
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It is a well-established research finding that women are more likely than 
men to express low self-confidence in achievement situations (Maccoby & 
Jacklin, 1974: 150—163). As used here, self-confidence connotes how individ- 
uals perceive their ability to succeed at a particular endeavor, or judge their 
effectiveness once a task is finished. It is a subjective estimate and need not 
be congruent with true probabilities. 

A review of the literature on self-confidence indicates that at least one 
situational variable—feedback—seems to moderate women’s tendency to deni- 
grate their chances for success (Lenny, 1977). Women’s levels of confidence 
have been found to be significantly lower than those of men in the absence of 
feedback, but they can be equal to those of men in the presence of externally 
mediated feedback. Gender differences in self-confidence appear to have 
been eliminated or even reversed in experiments in which a task itself sup- 
plies immediate feedback to a performer, or in which assessment of perfor- 
mance comes from someone who has observed or recorded a subject’s behav- 
ior and can evaluate it (Feather & Simon, 1971; McMahan, 1973; Montanelli 
& Hill, 1969; Rychlak & Eacker, 1962). 

Although promising, these conclusions about the effects of feedback on 
self-confidence are methodologically suspect, because they come from stud- 
ies in which feedback and self-confidence were not jointly the main focuses 
of investigation; rather, these variables happened to be incorporated in the 
same experiments, making post hoc examinations of their relationship 
possible. These post hoc findings have then been compared to results from 
other studies on self-confidence in which feedback was absent. Before 
researchers can endorse the use of feedback as a remedy for the low self- 
confidence of women, these findings must be empirically verified. Towards 
this end, the present study investigated the self-confidence of men and women 
performing a series of tasks on which control groups received no feedback, 
and experimental groups received either positive or negative feeback. 

On the basis of data from previous research, the following hypotheses 
were framed: 

Hypothesis 1: Before beginning unfamiliar tasks, women 
will have lower self-confidence than men. 

Hypothesis 2: Across tasks in which no external perfor- 
mance cues are supplied, women will report lower self- 
confidence than men. 

Hypothesis 3: (a) In the presence of positive external 
feedback, men and women will not differ significantly in 
their ratings on self-confidence. (b)In the presence of 
negative external feedback, men and women will not differ 
significantly in their self-confidence ratings. 


? Solving anagrams is an example of such a task. 
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METHODS 
Experimental Design 


The experiment used a mixed design with repeated measures, which 
included two between-subjects and one within-subjects variables (Myers, 
1972). There were two gender levels, men and women; three levels of 
feedback, positive, negative, and none; and three measures of self-confidence 
for each subject, taken at three separate times. 

The major consideration in selecting a task was that it be sufficiently 
novel and ambiguous to create questions in subjects' minds about how well 
they were performing. External reports from an informed source, which 
subjects would then need to assess their success or failure adequately, would 
allow the experimenter to manipulate feedback. Guilford (1959) developed a 
task that is adaptable to this criterion. Used frequently as a measure of 
creativity, it requires subjects to consider unique uses for ordinary objects. 
Subjects in all conditions worked on the same three objects—a pencil, a wire 
hanger, and a cardboard box—which were presented in random order. 


Subjects and Procedures 


As part of their course requirements, 114 men and 62 women, undergradu- 
ate students in a college of business, participated in the study. Randomly 
assigned subjects reported to an experimental room in mixed-gender groups 
of six. The same experimenters, one woman and one man, were present for 
all sessions, but did not talk to the subjects, except during debriefing. A 
prerecorded set of instructions informed the students that they were partici- 
pants in a creativity project that was a joint endeavor of several prestigious 
academic institutions in the local area. This information made it possible to 
add that a computer facility designed solely to process and tabulate data on 
creativity was currently operating in the same building. 

Subjects were told that they would have five minutes to work on each of 
three tasks in which they would develop unusual uses for some common 
objects. The recording further instructed them that their answers would be 
compared to those of “hundreds of other students who have already partici- 
pated in the study" and evaluated for both quantity and quality of ideas, 
although quality would have greater weight in determining overall scores. 
These instructions were intended to reduce suspicion that might arise when 
subjects produced lists that did not visually match the feedback they received. 
For example, if a subject randomly designated to receive positive feedback 
produced an exceptionally short list of uses for a given object, a high score 
could be justified if the individual could assume the ideas were more cre- 
ative than those generated by others and thus received high quality points. 
Similarly, a subject who wrote a long list of uses could conceivably do 
poorly if the responses were commonly elicited ones scored low on quality. 
In the no-feedback condition, subjects were told that their performance results 
would not be available until the following day. In the feedback conditions, 
subjects anticipated receiving coded results at the end of each work period. 
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Students then proceeded to work through their test booklets, completing 
three tasks and three statements about their confidence in accordance with 
the directions outlined on the tape. 

After each task, subjects were required to remove their answer sheets 
from their test booklets and give them to an assistant, who ostensibly took 
them down to the computer facility for analysis. When the assistant returned, 
he gave each subject a coded computer card that had been prepunched with 
a variety of information, including randomly distributed performance feed- 
back in the form of a percentile score. Since College Board Exams and other 
scholastic tests often use percentile scoring systems, it was assumed that 
students would have little difficulty understanding the results. However, 
the instructions clearly emphasized that the higher the percentile, the better 
the performance. To ensure that there were no errors in reading the cards, 
students were asked to write out their results on separate pieces of paper, 
which the assistant verified for accuracy. At no time were students allowed 
to talk with each other about the experiment or their results. 

Each card also held a four-digit identification number, selected by each 
student at the beginning of the experiment and coded onto the card by the 
assistant during his absence. Postexperimental reactions indicated that this 
manipulation was highly effective in making the results credible. ` 


Criterion Measure and Analysis 


Self-confidence was measured by responses to two questions: “How 
confident are you that you can perform as well as other students on the 
following task(s)?” asked at times 1 and 2, and “If you were to perform this 
same task in the future, how confident are you that you could perform as 
well as other students?" asked at the conclusion of the experiment. The 
accompanying scale on which students marked their confidence ranged from 0 
to 100. 

A 2X3X3 analysis of variance for unequal cell sizes (Winer, 1971) was 
performed as an overall test for the hypotheses concerning effects of gender 
and feedback. The dependent variable in the ANOVA was self-confidence on 
the task measured at three separate times. Planned comparison procedures 
were used to determine results concerning specific hypotheses. 


RESULTS 


The initial analysis of variance tested for differences in the response 
patterns of men and women within the various feedback conditions. The 
portion of the analysis relevant to this issue was the interaction of feedback 
and gender, which was not significant (F = 1.78). Thus, feedback had a 
similar effect on both genders. 

A t-test performed on the confidence scores of men and women at time 1 
was significant (p<.000), confirming Hypothesis 1. Before beginning an unfa- 
miliar task, men have higher confidence than women about their potential to 
perform well. 
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To determine whether gender differences in self-confidence persist across 
time in the absence of feedback, t-tests were performed on all three confi- 
dence scores of men and women in the no-feedback condition. Table 1 
presents the results of these analyses. The tests for differences were all 
significant, supporting Hypothesis 2: across a situation in which subjects 
receive no feedback on performance, women give dramatically lower estima- 
tions than men of their potential to excel on the task at hand (p<.002). This a 
priori finding can now be added to an extensive list of post hoc research 
results supporting the conclusion that, in the absence of feedback, women 
are more likely than men to underestimate their potential to excel at a given 
task and also to give lower self-evaluations of their completed performance 
(Lenney, 1977). Of further interest was a finding that the self-confidence of 
both men and women in the no-feedback condition decreased over time 
(p<.04), suggesting that lack of réaction actively depressed expectations of 
success. 

Additional t-tests were performed on the time 2 and time 3 responses of 
subjects in both the positive and negative feedback conditions. Table 2 dis- 
plays the results of these analyses. The data support neither Hypothesis 3a 
nor 3b, since they reveal that in the presence of both positive and negative 
feedback, men give significantly higher estimates of confidence than women 
(p<.03). This unexpected finding is inconsistent with Lenny's conclusion 
that men and women subjects who are provided with clear information on 
their task-specific abilities will report equal levels of self-confidence (1977: 
6). i 


DISCUSSION 


The most significant finding of this study was that women’s levels of 
self-confidence were never equal to those of men. Women seemed to approach 
this achievement situation with significantly less confidence than peers who 
were men; more unexpectedly, this confidence gap did not disappear when 


TABLE 1 
Results of t-Tests for Differences in Self-Confidence 
for Men and Women in the No-Feedback Condition? 





Subjects Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 
Men 
` Means 77.35 73.09 71.32 
Standard deviations 18.32 22.47 20.09 
Women 
Means 58.25 54.50 55.50 
Standard deviations 12.70 13.27 , 10.78 
t = 4.51 t = 3.36 t = 3.25 
p«.000 p<.001 p<.002 


e df = 52 for each t-test. 
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TABLE 2 
Results of t-Tests for Differences in Self-Confidence 
for Men and Women in the Positive and Negative Feedback Conditions® 





Positive Feedback Negative Feedback 
Subjects Time 2 Time 3 Time 2 Time 3 
Men 
Means 85.00 86.20 50.57 44.86 
Standard deviations 10.55 5.76 16.97 13.85 
Women 
Means 75.71 80.00 31.43 37.14 
Standard deviations 15.60 10.49 12.86 9.69 
t = 2.84 t = 3.11 = 4.45 t = 2.24 
p«.006 p«.003 p<.000 p<.03 


adf = 64 for positive feedback; df = 54 for negative feedback. 


men and women received identical cues about their performance. Given that 
an individual’s self-perception of competence can affect motivation (Battle, 
1965, 1966; Feather, 1963; Feather & Simon, 1973), women’s ability to advance 
in the working world may be restricted. 

These results also established feedback’s role in influencing an indi- 
vidual’s confidence about future performance. All experimental conditions 
conveyed similar information to the subjects about their task potential. Both 
men and women responded to positive feedback by increasing their perfor- 
mance expectancies, and they responded to negative and no feedback by 

lowering their performance expectancies. These findings have important 
' implications for applied settings. 

Theorists have argued for many years that the presence of positive rein- 
forcement is all that is needed to motivate workers (Skinner, 1953; Wiard, 
1972). Thus, the effectiveness of positive feedback in raising confidence 
levels in the present study was not a surprising discovery. However, that 
lack of feedback could take on active and undesirable properties was an 
unexpected finding. When organizations deprive their employees of specific, 
job-related information, they may unknowingly inhibit their performance. In 
this investigation, both men and women responded to lack of feedback by ` 
lowering their estimations of how well they anticipated performing. 

Finally, data from the negative feedback condition clearly demonstrate 
that unfavorable results depress the self-confidence scores of both men and 
women. This is an important finding in light of the near omnipresence of 
punishment in organizational settings (Luthans & Kreitner, 1975). 

In summary, if it is true that the evaluation of behavior and performance 
is a critical ingredient in any employee's development (Terborg, Peters, Ilgen, 
& Simon, 1977), the data obtained in this experiment imply that such an 
evaluation is more essential for women than it is for men. Compared to the 
women, the men exhibited a continued sense of potency about their pros- 
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pects of succeeding. Their optimism was especially dramatic in the absence 
of feedback on performance. Men who received no feedback at all during the 
experiment had confidence levels as high as those of women who had re- 
ceived strong positive signals that they were doing well. If managers have 
limited time and energy to devote to providing feedback, they should give 
priority to directing pertinent job information to women employees, who 
need to be provided with opportunities to foster the same kind of confidence 
that men display. 

Finally, since this study used university students in a laboratory 
environment, generalizing the findings to less educated or more mature indi- 
viduals in actual work settings should be done with caution. However, the 
men and women in this investigation deviated in two significant ways from 
the commonly used ‘‘college sophomore" subject. First, they were somewhat 
older, with an average age for all participants of 21.3 years. Second, these 
students had held industrial jobs related to their business major for two 
separate six-month periods. This work exposure could possibly have given 
them a stronger orientation to the working world than might be found in 
other groups of student subjects. Of course, if these findings are to be consid- 
ered transferable across populations, this study should be replicated with 
other types of people in other settings. 
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ON THE CAUSAL ORDERING OF JOB SATISFACTION 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT 


JAMES P. CURRY 
DOUGLAS S. WAKEFIELD 
JAMES L. PRICE 
CHARLES W. MUELLER 
University of Iowa 


Organizational commitment is usually defined as the extent to which an 
employee identifies with and is involved in an organization. Porter, Steers, 
Mowday, and Boulian (1974) identified three components of commitment: 
(1) a strong belief in an organization’s values and goals, (2) a willingness to 
expend considerable effort for it, and (3) a strong intent or desire to remain 
employed by the organization. In contrast, other scholars have defined job 
satisfaction as the extent to which an employee expresses a positive affective 
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NV00978-01, for funds to perform this research. We are also grateful for Joanne McCloskey’s 
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orientation toward a job (Smith, Kendall, & Hulin, 1969). In addition, job 
satisfaction has been treated as both a global concept referring to overall 
satisfaction and as a facet-specific concept referring to various aspects of 
work, such as pay, supervision, or workload (Cook, Hepworth, Wall, & Warr, 
1981). Although many have assumed that satisfaction is a determinant of 
commitment (Angle & Perry, 1978; Buchanan, 1974; Hrebiniak & Alutto, 
1973; Koch & Steers, 1978; Reichers, 1985; Steers, 1977; Wakefield, 1982), 
Bateman and Strasser (1984) suggested that the reverse causal ordering may 
be true. 

Knowledge of the correct causal ordering of these variables has both 
theoretical and practical implications. We identified two theoretical impli- 
cations. First, both variables have been widely investigated as dependent 
variables. If commitment is causally antecedent to satisfaction, as Bateman 
and Strasser suggested, then studies of satisfaction that omit this variable 
have employed misspecified models, which could have resulted in erroneous 
inferences concerning the importance of other variables linked to satisfaction. 
A similar line of reasoning can be applied to commitment. 

Second, both satisfaction and commitment are important in models that 
attempt to describe the processes through which individuals’ experience of 
work influences various outcomes, such as absenteeism and turnover. For 
instance, Steers and Rhodes (1978) viewed both satisfaction and commitment 
as determinants of motivation to attend, which, in turn, influences actual 
attendance. Price and Mueller (1986) proposed that commitment mediates 
the influence of satisfaction on turnover, which places satisfaction causally 
prior to commitment. Correct specification of the roles of satisfaction and 
commitment as intervening variables in such models requires knowledge of 
their correct causal ordering. In addition, if analysts simply treat the two 
variables as simultaneous determinants of an outcome, they may overlook 
total causal effects composed of both direct and indirect effects. 

The ordering of satisfaction and commitment also has practical implica- 
tions. In service organizations such as hospitals, effectiveness and efficiency 
require a high level of morale among employees, because the services ren- 
dered are personal and labor intensive. It is therefore important for managers 
to know how rewards and incentives are linked to outcomes like satisfaction 
and commitment. For example, if satisfaction is a determinant of commitment, 
it may be possible to indirectly influence commitment through a strategy 
that increases satisfaction. However, if the reverse causal ordering is true, 
and a manager is unaware of this, the same intervention strategy may not be 
effective. 

Bateman and Strasser’s (1984) finding that commitment is causally ante- 
cedent to satisfaction is troubling, because it contradicts a widely held 
assumption with empirical support. We identified three grounds on which 
to question their findings. First, they employed conventional least-squares 
regression, albeit within the context of a cross-lagged longitudinal model, 
and did not take measurement error into account. Correlated errors can be 
problematic in longitudinal models, and unreliability in measures can 
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differentially attenuate estimates of causal effects. This may account for their 
failure to find an effect of satisfaction on commitment. Second, they did not 
examine the possibility that temporal sources of error influenced their results. 
For example, method effects can produce underestimates of causal effects in 
longitudinal studies. Third, they did not employ the wide range of statistical 
controls that a high degree of confidence in the findings would mandate. 

This study's-objectives were to replicate and extend Bateman and 
Strasser's findings. Our model was similar to theirs and our respondents 
came from a comparable population, employees of hospital nursing depart- 
ments. However, we employed an analytical strategy that controls for effects 
of measurement error and assesses other possible sources of error that may 
arise in longitudinal designs. In addition, our analysis included as statistical 
controls a number of independent variables representing many of the 
documented antecedents of satisfaction and commitment. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 
Population Studied 


Respondents were employees in the nursing departments of five volun- 
tary, short-term, general hospitals in a western state. This population, which 
was selected to replicate as closely as possible the population used by 
Bateman and Strasser, was part of a larger population consisting of all employ- 
ees of the five hospitals, which was selected for a study of turnover and 
absenteeism among hospital employees (Price & Mueller, 1986). 

Our subpopulation excluded men employees, because there were very 
few of them (19), as well as a small number of students and on-call employ- 
ees who had no permanent attachment to the hospitals. The group of respon- 
dents used for the analyses reported here consisted of women working in 
nursing departments who returned questionnaires at two times (N — 508). 
Professional employees, primarily registered nurses, made up 67 percent; 
managers, all registered nurses, 10 percent; clerical workers, 9 percent; and 
service workers (nurses aides), 14 percent. 


Data Collection 


Data were collected for the larger study by means of a longitudinal 
design in which self-administered questionnaires were mailed to the homes 
of all hospital employees to maintain respondents' anonymity. The hospitals 
provided names and addresses. The first wave of data collection was com- 
pleted in January 1981. Data taken from these questionnaires constitute the 
time 1 measurements. Data from a second wave of questionnaires, completed 
in August 1981, provide measures of satisfaction and commitment at time 2. 

The response rate for the first wave was 63 percent of the total population; 
this yielded 2,192 useable questionnaires. The response rate for the second 
wave was 47 percent. Since information on response rates was not collected 
by departments, no response rate is available for the subpopulation used in 
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this study. However, the larger study’s response rate for registered nurses, 
who make up 76 percent of our subpopulation, was 71 percent. 


Measures 


This study’s primary focus is the interaction of satisfaction and commit- 
ment over time. We used a cross-lagged model similar to that employed by 
Bateman and Strasser (1984) to try to determine the causal ordering of these 
variables. The objective of the analysis was to ascertain the effects of satisfac- 
tion at time 1 on commitment at time 2, and the effects of commitment at 
time 1 on satisfaction at time 2. In addition, we included 15 variables as 
exogenous determinants of both satisfaction and commitment to serve as 
statistical controls. These include nine measures of employees’ perceptions 
of organizational structure, four measures of employees’ characteristics, and 
two measures of environmental characteristics. The Appendix presents 
descriptions of the variables and the questionnaire items. 

Commitment was measured by the 9-item short version of the Organiza- 
tional Commitment Questionnaire (Porter et al., 1974). Previous research has 
investigated the measurement properties of the 15-item version of this ques- 
tionnaire (e.g., Mowday, Steers, & Porter, 1979). We measured satisfaction 
with six items selected from the index developed by Brayfield and Rothe 
(1951). Table 1 presents descriptive statistics and reliabilities for the 





TABLE 1 
. Descriptive Statistics for Variables in the Analytical Modela 
` Variables Means Standard Deviations Reliabilities 

Commitment, time 1 32.70 5.19 .874 
Commitment, time 2 31.79 5.62 .898 
Satisfaction, time 1 21.87 4.16 .868 
Satisfaction, time 2 21.19 4.20 .863 
Centralization 9.99 2.76 .804 
Routinization 12.44 2.53 .689 
Instrumental communication 31.13 4.99 .902 
Promotional opportunity 13.64 4.16 .895 
Organizational size 0.79 0.41 

Pay 13.53 5.07 836b 
Distributive justice 12.50 3.28 .838 
Integration i < 11.13 1.84 560 
Role overload 0.47 0.50 .489b 
Work involvement 16.17 2.18 .679 
Length of service 6.05 5.11 .954b 
Education 14.99 1.33 .769b 
Turnover experience 1.83 . 1.13 .790b 
Employment opportunity- 5.56 2.01 .792 
Kinship responsibility 2.66 1.47 ; .944b 


à The Appendix presents operational definitions of the variables. 

b The reliabilities for these variables are the test-retest correlations between time 1 and 2. 
All other reliabilities are measured with Cronbach's alpha. Organizational size is assumed to be 
measured without error. 
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satisfaction and commitment indexes at time 1 and time 2 and also for the 
exogenous variables used as statistical controls. 

All of the multiple-item indexes are factor-based, which we derived 
from factor analyses using maximum likelihood extraction with varimax 
rotation. These analyses indicated that the items intended to measure a 
given variable loaded on a single factor, and the factor loadings were greater 
than 0.3 in magnitude. Of particular interest were the items measuring satis- 
faction and commitment. We factor-analyzed the items for these variables as 
a set to assess the validity of the distinction between the two concepts. With 
some minor exceptions, these data supported the notion that satisfaction and 
commitment are distinct concepts, and the results were similar for data from 
both time 1 and time 2. In short, we obtained support for the discrimi- 
nant and convergent validity of these items. 


Analytical Method 


The data were analyzed with the LISREL statistical package (Jéreskog & 
Sérbom, 1981), a tool for estimating causal effects adjusted for measurement 
error, examining correlated residuals, and obtaining indicators of a model’s 
fit to data. One of the advantages of using LISREL over more traditional 
' methods like multiple regression is that it permits specification of latent and 
manifest variables, with explicit modeling of measurement errors. Latent 
variables often represent theoretical concepts, and manifest variables usually 
consist of multiple empirical measures for each concept. We did not use 
multiple indicators to specify our measurement model because the number 
of individual questionnaire items was large. Instead, we specified the factor- 
based indexes described in the previous subsection as single indicators of 
the concepts they are intended to reflect. We accounted for measurement 
error by setting the loadings of the indicators on the latent variables equal 
to the square root of the reliability coefficient. This is the appropriate strategy 
when a correlation matrix is analyzed with LISREL. Using this strategy 
provides an estimation of causal effects among the latent variables con- 
trolling for errors in measurement. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the results of the LISREL analysis. The coefficients in 
this table may be interpreted as standardized partial-regression coefficients. 
These data show the cross-lagged effects of satisfaction and commitment, 
their stability coefficients—the effect of time 1 commitment on time 2 
commitment, for example—and the effects of the control variables on satisfac- 
tion and commitment at time 1. 

The cross-lagged effects of satisfaction at time 1 on commitment at time 
2 (—.002) and of commitment at time 1 on satisfaction at time 2 (.035) are not 
statistically significant. Indeed, the magnitude of these coefficients is near 0. 
Thus, in contrast to the findings of Bateman and Strasser (1984), our results 
provide no basis for asserting that commitment has a causal effect on 
satisfaction. However, just as important, we found no support for the widely 
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TABLE 2 
Standardized Coefficients for the Cross-Lagged Effects 
of Satisfaction and Commitment and the Exogenous Variablesa 





Dependent Variables 


Time 1 Time 2 
Independent Variables Satisfaction Commitment Satisfaction Commitment 
` Commitment, time 1 .035 .840* 
Satisfaction, time 1 .809* —.002 
Centralization —.122 —.035 
Routinization —.460* —.265* 
Instrumental communication .063 -103* 
Promotional opportunity .058 .144* 
Organizational size —.055 .025 
Pay —.166* —.038 
Distributive justice .195* .272* 
Integration .181* .152* . 
Role overload .276* .028 
Work involvement .065 .165* 
Length of service .099 .131* 
Education —.152*. —.202* 
Turnover experience .019 .092 
Employment opportunity —.028 —.109* 
Kinship responsibility .102* .096* 
R? 584 .488 .688 .704 





a These LISREL coefficients may be interpreted as standardized partial regression coeffi- 
cients. The maximum likelihood chi-square is 21.38, df = 30, p = .876. 
"pe DR 


held tenet that satisfaction influences commitment. There appeared to be no 
causal effects in either direction between satisfaction and commitment over 
time. 

The model was modified to allow examination of the possiblity that the 
error terms for the time 1 and time 2 measures of commitment and satisfac- 
tion are correlated. Correlated error terms can arise for various reasons, includ- 
ing method effects and the omission of variables that influence a dependent 
variable over time. For commitment, the longitudinal correlation between 
error terms is —.137; for satisfaction, it is .076. Neither correlation is statisti- 
cally significant at the .05 level. In addition, allowing for these correlations 
did not significantly improve the overall fit of the model to the data. These 
results indicate that there are no sources of systematic variance biasing 
the estimates of the longitudinal effects of commitment and satisfaction. 

The results also indicate that there was a high degree of stability (Heise, 
1969) in commitment and satisfaction over the 7-month period between time 
1 and time 2. The stability coefficient for commitment is .840; for satis- 
faction, it is .809. Although it is possible that levels of these variables fluc- 
tuated during the 7-month period, the similarity of these coefficients is 
interesting, because theorists have suggested that satisfaction should be less 
stable than commitment (Mowday, Porter, & Steers, 1982). 
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The concurrent correlations between satisfaction and commitment are 
also of interest.! At time 1, thé zero-order correlation between satisfaction 
and commitment is .499. When the exogenous variables are held constant, 
the partial (maximum likelihood) correlation is .106, which is not statistically 
significant. For the time 2 measures, the zero-order correlation is .534, and 
the partial correlation is .190 (n.s.) when the time 1 measures are held con- 
stant. These results indicate that most of the covariation between concurrent 
measures of satisfaction and commitment is due to their common antecedents. 
For the time 1 measures, these antecedents were the variables we used for 
control purposes. For the time 2 measures, they were the measures of 
satisfaction and commitment at time 1. 

Table 2 also shows the effects of the exogenous variables used as statistical 
controls. Routinization clearly has a strong influence on satisfaction 
measured at time 1, indicating that a high level of repetitive work depresses 
satisfaction. The second most important determinant of satisfaction is role 
overload; employees who felt that their workload was "about the right 
amount" were more satisfied than those who felt their workload was either 
too light or too heavy. Distributive justice and integration also have signifi- 
cant effects on satisfaction, with high levels of fairness of rewards and inte- 
gration associated with high levels of satisfaction. Pay, education, and kin- 
ship responsibility also have statistically significant associations with 
satisfaction. With the exception of pay, the directions of these relationships 
are as expected. As a group, the exogenous variables explain. almost 60 
percent of the variance in satisfaction (R? — .584). 

As for commitment, two indicators of organizational structure—routini- 
zation and distributive justice—have the strongest effects. High levels of repeti- 
tive work are associated with low commitment, and high levels of fairness of 
rewards are associated with high commitment. There is also an indication 
that individuals with relatively more education were less committed to the 
hospital. There are a number of variables with statistically significant effects 
of modest strength: instrumental communication, promotional opportunity, 
integration, work involvement, kinship responsibility, and opportunity. Taken 
as a group, the exogenous variables explain almost half of the variance in 
commitment at time 1 (R? — .488). 

Possible effects of the exogenous variables on satisfaction and commit- 
ment at time 2 were also examined. We accomplished this by estimating 
effects for those variables that the LISREL modification indices indicated 
might have significant coefficients. However, including these variables did 
not significantly improve the fit of the model to the data, and the coefficients 
for individual variables were not statistically significant. In short, our analy- 
sis indicated that the exogenous variables had no effects on satisfaction and 
commitment at time 2 when the initial levels of these variables were held 
‘constant. 


1 Table 2 does not show these statistics. 
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DISCUSSION 


The primary finding of this study is that there is no support for either of 
the hypothesized causal linkages between job satisfaction and organizational 
commitment. Our analysis did not indicate that satisfaction is a determinant 
of commitment, a commonly held position, or that commitment is a determi- 
nant of satisfaction. Thus, our results do not support Bateman and Strasser’s 
(1984) finding that commitment is causally antecedent to satisfaction. 

Although our population, measures, and analytical method were, in 
general, similar to those used by Bateman and Strasser, there are at least two 
potential explanations for the differences in our findings and theirs. First, 
although our respondents were similar, they were from a different geographi- 
cal area. Although it seems unlikely this accounts for the discrepancy in 
findings, the possibility remains. Second, our measures of satisfaction and 
commitment differed somewhat from our predecessors’, in that we used the 
short version of the Organizational Commitment Questionnaire and they 
used the long version. Similarly, they combined the subscales of the Job 
Descriptive Index to measure overall satisfaction, and we used a global 
measure. Thus, it is possible that different measurement strategies might 
account for the differences between the two studies. 

Our examination of exogenous variables, such as routinization, distribu- 
tive justice, and integration, indicates that employees’ perceptions of organi- 
zational structure have relatively important effects on their satisfaction and 
commitment, in the expected directions, when the independent and depen- 
dent variables are measured concurrently. In addition, role overload has a 
strong association with satisfaction, but not with commitment. Other mea- 
sures of organizational structure, employee characteristics, and environmen- 
tal variables had statistically significant, but relatively modest, effects. 

However, none of these relationships were apparent when we used the 
time-lagged measures of satisfaction and commitment as dependent varia- 
bles while holding their initial levels constant. To a large extent, these results 
are similar to Bateman and Strasser’s. Where they found a lack of causal 
effects over time for commitment, we found a lack of causal effects for both 
commitment and satisfaction. Taken together, the results of the two studies 
call into question previous theoretical assumptions about the antecedents of 
satisfaction and commitment. 

Our analytical method permitted estimation of causal effects corrected 
for measurement error and assessmert of temporal sources of error variance. 
Although we did not find any evidence that these methodological improve- 
ments account for the discrepancy between our results and Bateman and 
Strasser’s, longitudinal analyses should address these issues. 

Since both our respondents and Bateman and Strasser’s were employees 
of nursing departments in hospitals, and both studies used similar time lags, 
future research should include samples from different populations and use 
different time lags. Future studies should also replicate this work for differ- 
ent measures of satisfaction and commitment. We used a global measure of 
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satisfaction; facet-specific measures might yield different results. For example, 
it might be argued that satisfaction with aspects of work that are clearly 
linked to organizational policies, such as degree of autonomy, may be more 
closely linked to commitment than are aspects like satisfaction with 
co-workers. Similary, Reichers (1985) argued that commitment should be 
reconceptualized to address the possibility of multiple focuses. 

In conclusion, we concur with Bateman and Strasser’s recommendation 
that further research should employ dynamic designs to provide rigorous 
tests of causal models of satisfaction and commitment. The findings of our 
study, when coupled with theirs, suggest that the antecedents of both satis- 
faction and commitment require further theoretical specification and empiri- 
cal evaluation. 
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APPENDIX 


Job satisfaction? was measured by six items adapted from Brayfield and Rothe (1951): (1) I 
find real enjoyment in my job, (2) I like my job better than the average worker does, (3) I am 
seldom bored with my job, (4) I would not consider taking another job, (5) most days I am 
enthusiastic about my job, and (6) I feel fairly well satisfied with my job. 

Organizational commitment? was measured by the 9-item short version of the Organizational 
Commitment Questionnaire (Porter et al., 1974), with “hospital” substituted for “organization.” >. 
Sample question: I would accept almost any type of job assignment in order to keep working for 
this hospital. 

Centralization—the degree to which poweris concentrated inan organization—was measured 
by four reverse-coded items: (1) how much freedom do you have as to how you do your job? with 
responses ranging from 1 = no freedom at all to 5 = a great deal of freedom; (2) how much does 
your job allow you to make a lot of decisions on your own? (3) how much does your job allow 
you to take part in making decisions that affect you? with responses ranging from 1 — never to 5 
= almost all the time; (4) how much say do you have over what happens on your job? with 
responses ranging from 1 — none at all to 5 — a great deal. 

Routinization—the degree to which job is repetitive—was measured by five items: (1) to what 
extent does your job require that you keep learning new things? 1 = always to 5 = never; (2) how 
often do you get to do a number of different things on your job? 1 — always to 5 — never; (3) to 
what extent does your job require a high level of skill? 1 = very high to 5 = very low; (4) to what 
extent does your job require that you do the same things over and over again? 1 = never to 5 = 
always; and (5) how creative does your job require that you be? 1 — very to 5 — no creativity 
required. 

Instrumental communication—the degree to which an organization transmits information 
concerning the job—was measured by eight items: how well informed are you by the hospital 
about each of the following aspects of your job? (1) what is to be done, (2) standard operating 
procedures, (3) what is most important about the job, (4) how well the job is done, (5) what you 
need to know to do the job, (6) nature of equipment used, (7) how you are supposed to do the 
job, and (8) rules and regulations. Response categories ranged from 1 — not informed at all to 5 — 
very well informed. 

Promotional opportunity2—the degree of opportunity for upward movement in an organiza- 
tion's hierarchy of authority—was measured by five items: how much do you agree or disagree 
with each of the following statements about promotional opportunities for a person with your 
qualifications somewhere in the hospital? (1) promotions are regular, (2) I'm in a dead-end job, 
(3) there is an opportunity for advancement, (4) there is a good opportunity for advancement, 
and (5) there is a good chance to get ahead. 

Organizational size was measured by one item, originally coded as the number of beds in a 
hospital, but recoded as 0 = under 100 beds and 1 = between 100 and 500 beds. 

Pay was measured by one item: what is your total yearly income at the present time from the 
hospital before taxes and other deductions are made? 1 = less than $5,000, 2 = $5,000—$7,499, 3 
= $7,500—$9,999, 4 = $10,000—$12,499, 5 = $12,500—$14,999, 6 = $15,000—$19,999, 7 = 
$20,000—$24,999, 8 = $25,000 or over. 

Distributive justice—the relationship between inputs to job performance and rewards dis- 
pensed by an organization—was measured by four items: when compared to other employees in 
the hospital where you work, how do you rate the fairness with which you have been treated by 
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your hospital in the distribution of the following rewards? (1) amount of money directly received, 
(2) fringe benefits; when compared to other employees who do not work in hospitals, how do 
you rate the fairness with which you have been treated by your hospital in the distribution of 
the following rewards? (3} amount of money directly received, (4) fringe benefits. Response 
categories ranged from 1 = no fairness to 5 = very fair. 

Integration—the degree to which an employee has close friends in an immediate work 
unit—was measured by three items: (1) what would you say about the atmosphere in your 
immediate work group in terms of friendliness? from 1 = not friendly at all to 5 = very friendly; 
(2) to what extent do people in your immediate work group help you find ways to do a better 
job? (3) to what extent do you discuss personal problems with individuals in your immediate 
work group? Response categories for items 2 and 3 were 1 = never to 5 = very often. 

Role overload was measured by one item: how heavy was your work load during the past 
three months? with 1 = often not enough to keep me busy, 2 = sometimes not enough to keep me 
busy, 3 = just about the right amount, 4 = hard to keep up with, 5 = entirely too much for me to 
handle. Because relationships with satisfaction and commitment were nonlinear, we recoded 
response categories 1, 2, 4, and 5 as 1, and recoded 3 as 0. 

Work involvement&—the degree to which an employee is committed to high standards of 
occupational performance—was measured by four items: Listed below are some statements 
about different views toward a person's job. Please indicate the extent of your agreement or 
disagreement with each statement: (1) you can measure a person pretty well by how good a job 
he/she does, (2) I’m really a perfectionist about my job, (3) I feel particularly annoyed when 
other people do poor quality work, (4) sloppy work by anyone makes me very angry. 

Length of service was measured by one item: how long have you worked in this hospital? 

= less than 6 months, 2 = 6 months—1 year, 3 = 1—2 years, 4 = 3—5 years, 5 = 6—10 years, 6 = 
11-15 years, 7 = more than 15 years. Years of service were assigned as category midpoints. 

Education was measured by one item: how much schooling have you had? 1 = some grade 
school to 6 = completed college or other higher school. Years of schooling were assigned as 
category midpoints. 

Turnover experience was measured by one item: in the past five years, how many places 
have you worked? 1 = one, 2 = two, 3 = three, 4 = four or five, 5 = six or more. 

Employment opportunity—the availability of alternative jobs outside the organization—was 
measured by one item: how easy would it be for you to find a job with another employer in this 
geographical area that is as good as the one you now have? 1 = very difficult to 5 = very easy. 

Kinship responsibility—obligations to relatives in the local community—was the sum of four 
items: (1) marital status, 0 = not married, 1 = married; (2) presence of children 21 or younger in 
the home, 0 = none, 1 = one, 2 = two or more; (3) presence of own relatives within 50 miles, 0 = 
none, 1 = one or more; (4) presence of spouse’s relatives within 50 miles, 0 = none, 1 = one or 
more. 


4 The response categories for the items used to measure these variables ranged from 1 = 
strongly disagree to 5 = strongly agree. 
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actual organizations plus more real-world 
examples. 


The Managerial Decision-Making 
Process, Third Edition 

E. Frank Harrison 

San Francisco State University 

About 500 pages * hardcover 
Instructor's Manual * Early 1987 
Harrison's highly regarded text on the 
nonquantitative aspects of decision mak- 


December 





ing includes exploration of subjective 
dimensions. Harrison approaches deci- 
sion making as a multidimensional pro- 
cess, describing both individual and 
group activity. 

The Third Edition presents new chap- 
ters on the political aspects and on the 
social psychology of decision making. 
Now a total of four cases—‘‘The 
Chrysler Bailout Decision" and ‘‘The 
Iranian Hostage Crisis" new to this edi- 
tion—show how decisions are actually 
made and implemented. 


The Personnel Management Process 
Sixth Edition 

Wendell L. French 

University of Washington 

About 704 pages * hardcover 
Instructor's Manual * Casebook with 
Instructor's Manual * December 1986 


A classic, French's text provides the most 
complete and authoritative synthesis of 
behavioral research findings in the field. 
Carefully updated, the Sixth Edition 
incorporates the latest research results 
and a new chapter on participative man- 
agement strategies. Also new are a 
description of the interaction between 
human resource planning and organiza- 
tional strategy and coverage of compara- 
ble worth, behavioral role modeling, and 
mentoring. 


Manager: A Simulation 
Second Edition 


Jerald R. Smith 

University of Louisville 

About 120 pages * paperback * Floppy 
Disk * Early 1987 

Smith's introductory management game 
provides students with a simulated real- 
world experience in managerial decision 
making. Thoroughly revised, the Second 
Edition is easier to use with all directions 
for instructors on one floppy disk. With 
this edition, students have the use of 
spreadsheet. and word processing applica- 
tions and the option of inputting deci- 
sions on a disk. Incorporating new facts, 
Manager, Second Edition, helps students 
understand the relevance of managerial 
principles. 
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Contemporary Government and 
Business Relations, Third Edition 


Martin C. Schnitzer 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 


About 455 pages * hardcover 
Instructor's Manual with Test Items 
Early 1987 ; 


Schnitzer’s Third Edition reflects current 
developments in antitrust and regulation, 
especially in the rapidly unfolding area of 
deregulation. Using examples drawn 
from companies in today’s headlines, the 
text describes the present state of deregu- 
lation and the “new” regulation in our 
society. 

Contemporary Government and Busi- 
ness Relations continues to explore the 
traditional bases of antitrust and 
regulation. 


Organizational Behavior 


Ricky W. Griffin, Texas A&M University 
Gregory Moorhead 
Arizona State University 


724 pages * hardcover * Study Guide 
Activities Manual (with instructor's 
manual) * Instructor's Manual * Test 
Bank * Computerized Test Bank * Micro- 
computerized Test Bank * GPA: Grade 
Performance Analyzer * Color 
Transparencies * 1986 


The Griffin/Moorhead text is invaluable 
to instructors and students because of its 
fresh, contemporary treatment, compre- 
hensive content, and emphasis on appli- 
cations. Progressing from micro to 
macro concerns, Griffin and Moorhead 
examine all aspects of organizational 
behavior in the light of classical and 
current research. 

Included are abundant examples and 
frequent boxed inserts showing how well- 
known organizations use behavioral prin- 
ciples. Every chapter offers a concluding 
experiential exercise and a case that 
require students to apply theory and 
concepts. 


Policy, Strategy, and 

Managerial Action 

E. Frank Harrison 

San Francisco State University 

434 pages * paperback * Instructor’s 
Manual * 1986 

Harrison’s text is the first to synthesize 
the existing literature in business policy 
and strategic management. Offering 
detailed and thorough coverage, Policy, 


Strategy, and Managerial Action provides 
the theoretical foundation essential to 
effective managerial decision making. 


Business Strategy and Policy 


864 pages * hardcover = Instructor’s 
Manual « 1985 


Strategy and Business Policy 


22] pages * paperback * Instructor’s 
Manual * 1986 


Strategy and Business Policy: Cases 


447 pages * paperback * Instructor's 
Manual * 1986 


Garry D. Smith and Danny R. Arnold 
Both of Mississippi State University 
B.G. Bizzell 

Stephen E Austin State University 


Organized according to a strategic man- 
agement framework, the Smith/Arnold/ 
Bizzell text and supporting cases offer 
complete coverage of strategy selection, 
implementation, and control. 


Human Resources Management 


Wendell L. French 

University of Washington 

687 pages * hardcover * Experiencing 
Human Resources Management (study 
guide) * Instructor's Manual * Test Bank 
Computerized Test Bank (Disk) * GPA: 
Grade Performance Analyzer * Color 
Transparencies ° 1986 


Abundant application material, a 
straightforward writing style, and an 
easy-to-use organization make French's 
comprehensive introduction to managing 
human resources unusually accessible to 
students. Chapter-opening.vignettes, fre- 
quent excerpts from business periodicals, 
a wealth of realistic examples, and end- 
of-chapter cases help students understand 
and apply concepts. For maximum teach- 
ing and learning efficiency, a substantial 
package of ancillary materials is available. 


For adoption consideration, request 
examination copies from your regional 
Houghton Mifflin office. 


4X Houghton Mifflin 


13400 Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75244-5165 
1900 S. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 
989 Lenox Dr., Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
777 California Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304 
After January 15: ` 
925 E. Meadow Dr., Palo Alto, CA 94303 


Academy of Management Journal 


Houghton Mifflin 





Small Business Management: 
A Guide to Entrepreneurship 
Third Edition. 


Nicholas C. Siropolis 

Cuyahoga Community College 

635 pages * hardcover * Study Guide 
Enterprise II: A Simulation (with. 
Instructor's Manual) by Jerald R. Smith, 
University of Louisville * Opening a 
Business (project manual) by Kathryn W. 
Hegar, Mountain View College 
Instructor's Manual * Test Bank * GPA: 
Grade Performance Analyzer e 1986 


Siropolis's leading text is noted for its 
easy-to-understand, highly practical pres- 
entation, complete with full details on 
developing a business plan. 


Business Statistics: 
Basic Concepts and Methodology 
Fourth Edition 


Wayne W. Daniel and James C. Terrell 
Both of Georgia State University 


753 pages * hardcover * Study Guide 
Instructor's Resource Manual * Solutions 
Manual * Computerized Test Program 
GPA: Grade Performance Analyzer 
Statistical Software Package $ 
Computerized Data Base * 1986 


Daniel/Terrell continues to offer the fea- 
tures that have led to its success: ample 
coverage of important topics, including 
nonparametric statistics; exceptionally 
clear explanations; and a emphasis on 
realistic applications. 


Business 


Robert J. Hughes 

Richland Community College 

Jack R. Kapoor, College of DuPage 

651 pages * hardcover * Study Guide by 
Kathryn W. Hegar, Mountain View 
College * Business MicroStudy * Investing 
in Business, Opening a Business, Careers 
in Business—all by Kathryn W. Hegar 
Enterprise: A Simulation (with 
Instructor's Manual) by Jerald R. Smith, 
University of Louisville * Instructor's 
Resource Files (including Test Bank) 
Computerized Test Preparation Program 
Business Micro Test e Color Transpar- 
encies * GPA: Grade Performance 
Analyzer e 1985 

Unusually clear and engagingly informal 
in tone, Hughes and Kapoor's text reads 
like a lively business magazine. 





December 


" `% P 


Management, Fifth Edition. 

Theo Haimann, St. Louis University 
William G. Scott 

University of Washington 

Patrick E. Connor, Willamette University 
638 pages * hardcover * Study Guide 

by Douglas B. Simpson, California State. 
University, Fresno * Instructor's Manual 
Test Banks A and B * Computer-Assisted 
Test Preparation Program * 1985 


Renowned for its easy-to-read, conversa- 
tional style and solid, well-organized con- 
tent, the Haimann/Scott/Connor text 
integrates the functional approach to 
management with current developments 
in the contingency approach, systems 
theory, and the behavioral sciences. 


Micromatic 


Timothy W. Scott 

Mankato State University 

Alonzo J. Strickland 

University of Alabama 

114 pages * paperback * Instructor's 
ERU * Four Microcomputer Diskettes 
1985 


Tempomatic IV: A Management 
Simulation, Third Edition 


Charles R. Scott, Jr. and 
Alonzo J. Strickland 
Both of University of Alabama 


82 perforated pages * paperback 
Instructor's Manual * Computer Center 
Manual * Computer Tape * VisiCalc® 
Disk * 1984 


The management simulation for the cap- 
stone course in business policy—in ver- 
sions for mainframes and microcomput- 
ers—lets students participate in operating 
a firm in a competitive environment. ' 


For adoption consideration, request 
examination copies from your regional 
Houghton Mifflin office. 


KA D a 
4X, Houghton Mifflin 
13400 Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75244-5165 
1900 S. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 
989 Lenox Dr., Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
777 California Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304 
After January 15: 

925 E. Meadow Dr., Palo Alto, CA 94303 
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Management 


Third 723 pages e hardcover e Understanding 
Management, Third Edition (study guide) 
Edition Computerized Study Guide e Manager li: 
A Simulation (with Instructors Manual) by 
Jerald R. Smith, University of Louisville 
Robert Instructor's Resource Manual e Test Bank 
f Manage: A Computerized Test Preparation 
Kreitner Program * Microcomputerized Test Prepara- 


; iyare tion Program e GPA: Grade Performance 

EE Analyzer e Color Transparencies e 1986 
Kreitner's best-selling text wins acclaim from 
students for a clear, high-interest presentation 
that's rich in current examples using promi- 
nent organizations. Within a functional/process 
format, Kreitner discusses a comprehensive 
range of topics, including the environment 
of management, strategic planning, managing 
information, and—new to this edition—man- 
agement in small businesses and in the public 
sector. 

The Third Edition provides current facts and 
trends, fresh chapter-opening cases, new 
examples, and more support materials than 
ever. 


effective 
efficient 


For adoption consideration, request an examination 
package from your regional Houghton Mifflin office. 


A Houghton Mifflin 


15400 Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75244-5165 
1900 S. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 
989 Lenox Dr., Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
777 California Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304 
After January 15: 

925 E. Meadow Dr., Palo Alto, CA 94303 
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GRIFFIN | 
SETS 
THE 

PACE 


Academy of Management Journal 





December 


Griffin 
MANAGEMENT 


SECOND EDITION 


Management, Second Edition 
Ricky W. Griffin, Texas A&M University 


About 750 pages * hardcover ° Instructor's 
Manual * Test Bank * Computerized Test Prep- 
aration Program (Disk and Tape) * GPA: Grade 
Performance Analyzer * Color Transparencies « 
Manager: À Simulation, Second Edition (with 
Instructor's Manual) * Practicing Management: 
Cases, Readings, and Exercises, Second Edition 
(with Instructor's Manual) * Study Guide « 
MicroStudy * Videotape * Newsletter » 
December 1986 


The best-selling text for principles of man- 
agement courses combines state-of-the-art cov- 
erage of theory and research with hundreds of 
real-world examples. Griffin continues to provide 
the most comprehensive coverage of current 
management thinking within a functional/ 
process framework. 

The Second Edition offers new material 
on strategy and strategic planning, strategic 
perspectives on control, creativity, conflict, 
organizational culture, reward systems, and 


. organizational decline. Thoroughly revised, 


Griffin’s text contains new examples and con- 
temporary real-world cases. 


For adoption consideration, request an exam- 
ination package from your regional Houghton 
Mifflin office. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

13400 Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75244-5165 
1900 S. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60134 
989 Lenox Dr., Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
777 California Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304 
After January 15: 

925 E. Meadow Dr., Palo Alto, CA 94303 
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NEW IN 1987 FROM MACMILLAN ` 


24 THE NEW MANAGEMENT 


p" Fourth Edition 
7 d ROBERT M. FULMER (Emory University) 
y m 1987 608 pages 


WITH: Instructor's Manual, Test Bank, 
li NeW int MICROTEST, Transparency Masters, Study Guide 
anage 


Written from the perspective of the beginning 
manager, this text provides a look at the day-to- 
day problems confronting today's manager. It is 
comprehensive without being overly exhaustive, 
providing instructors with a wide latitude of topics to emphasize. The text follows 
the basic managerial functions of planning, organizing, directing and controlling. 
Dr. Fulmer employs a conversational writing style, discussing material in a down- 
to-earth manner and employing many real-world examples throughout the text. 


SUPERVISION 


MANAGERIAL SKILLS FOR A NEW ERA 
THOMAS J. Von DER EMBSE (Wright State University) 
1987 480 pages 
WITH: Instructor's Manual, Video Tapes, Video Workbook 


This text is organized around the functions of management and uses a skill build- 
ing approach for anyone learning to be an effective supervisor. It develops tech- 
niques essential to deal with people effectively. All skills are explained and applied 
in a practical context, with stimulating exercises, vignettes, and cases to reinforce 
major concepts. An accompanying videotape series (available after adoption) 
depicts case situations with professional actors playing the roles of both employ- 
ees and supervisors. 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN BUSINESS Cu Edition 


FRED LUTHANS (University of Nebraska), RICHARD M. HODGETTS (Florida 
International University), KENNETH R. THOMPSON (University of Arkansas) 


1987 608 pages 
WITH: Instructor's Manual 


This best-seller has been thoroughly updated and designed to provide the most 
current information on the social issues facing business today. Major issues of 
employee rights and justice, quality of work life, consumerism, and environmental 
protection are covered. Added to this edition are new chapters on Government 
and Public Policy, Employee Rights and Justice Systems, and Business in the 
International Arena. Longer cases have been added at the end of each major part, 
permitting in-depth analysis. 


Look to Macmillan for all your textbook needs. 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-428-3750, or write: 


MACMILLAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


COLLEGE DIVISION/866 THIRD AVENUE/NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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Great Management Titles 
from Krieger 


PRODUCT MANAGEMENT: 
Strategy and Organization 
by Edgar A. Pessernier 
2nd Ed. 1982, Reprint 1986 
688 pp. $47.50 
ISBN 0-89874-922-0 
This book demonstrates how to deal 
directly with day-to-day problems of 
developing and managing new, effec- 
tive product offerings. lt covers all 
phases of the innovation process in- 
cluding the conceptual and analytical 
aspects of developing and managing 
product programs. 


DECISION-MAKING MODELS IN 
PRODUCTION AND OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

by Michael Ballot 
Orig. Ed. 1986 

ISBN 0-89874-825-9 
This book focuses on the application of 
management decision-making tools in 
the field of Production/Operations. It is 
thorough treatment of strategic 
decision-making problems and solutions 
to resource allocation, forcasting and 
scheduling. 


THE CRAFT OF POWER 

by R.G.M. Siu 

Orig. Ed. 1979, Reprint 1985 
270 pp. 


310 pp. $28.50 


$24.95 
ISBN 0-89874-799-6 

This book is a realistic description of 
the true nature of personal power as 
practiced and fought over in the com- 
petitive world of leaders, managers, 
and social activists. It is also a guide to 
influencing and managing organizations 
and people. 


PROFESSIONAL SALES 
MANAGEMENT 

by George D. Downing 
Orig. Ed. 1983 590 pp. 
ISBN 0-88244-235-X 

This book is strongly oriented to the 
managerial and to the strategic 
aspects of sales management. Lying at 
the core of the modern sales 
rnanager's job is his/her capability in ob- 
jective setting; planning strategies: 
organizing, coordinating and deploying 
resources; decision-making; and con- 
trolling. 


$35.45 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE PUBLIC 

SECTOR 

by Harold F. Gortner 

2nd Ed. 1981, Reprint 1986 
428 pp. 

ISBN 0-89874-947-6 

This book considers the public environ- 

ment within which the public ad- 

ministrator works, the functions of 

management from the point of view of 

the public administrator, and personnel 

and financial administration, 


$29.50 


AIRLINE MARKETING AND 
MANAGEMENT 
by Stephen Shaw 
2nd Ed. 1985 

ISBN 0-273-02240-7 
This book is intended to provide a plat- 
form, in simple, non-technical language, 
on which management development 
and training programs in airline 
marketing might be based. Since 1981 
the pace of change in the aviation in- 
dustry has ben extraordinarily rapid. 


304pp. $22.95 


THE MASTER MANAGER 
by R.G.M. Siu 

Orig. Ed, 1980 

ISBN 0-471-07961-8 
This book on leadership and manage- 
ment addresses the intuitive artistry 
of the master manager and the kinds 
of real people with whom managers 
must deal. The ten essential principles 
of management, the ten rnajor pitfalls 
of management, and the hallmark of 
the master manager are present with 
insight and wit. 


352 pp. $29.95 


MAKING ORGANIZATIONS HUMANE 
AND PRODUCTIVE: A Handbook for 
Practitioners 

by H. Meltzer & Walter R. Nord (Eds. 
Orig. Ed. 1981 526 pp. $39.95 
ISBN 0-471-07813-1 

How can executives, supervisors, and 
managers develop and maintain 
organizational effectiveness by foster- 
ing organizations that are both produc- 
tive and humane? The contributions of 
leading scholars and management prac- 
titioners answer this question here. 





When ordering, please add $4.00 for first book ($1.00 each additional to cover shipping. 


KRIEGER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 9542 
Melbourne, FL 32902-9542 
(305) 724-9542 
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THE ESSENTIAL 
REFERENCE FOR 
THE EXECUTIVE 
ON THE MOVE 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 
OF EXECUTIVE EDUCATION 


edited by Nancy G. McNulty, International Survey of 
Management Education, New York 


The most important resource your organization has is people—workers 
and executives. But they can be of maximum benefit to you only when 
they have been trained to the peak of their abilities. For your 
executives, that means continuing executive education. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF EXECUTIVE 
EDUCATION is the only international directory to describe all 

the services offered by schools of management and 

management organizations. It covers all aspects of executive 
training: post-experience programs, special master's programs for executives, 
unique top-level in-company training programs as well as a list of recommended organizations 
offering management consultancy. Order today—implement maximum efficiency in your 
organization. i 


~... to make the learning of management, as a purposeful and CONTENTS: Preface e The Board of Advisors * How to 
systematic discipline, easier for those people entrusted with the Use This Directory: Selecting An Executive Development 
task of making effective our institutions is the purpose of this Program € About this Directory € The Executive Programs: 


survey. This is a central, social task and there is no more Programs in General Management e Programs in Functional 
important purpose today, certainly not for those who manage ` Management e Master's Degree Programs for Executives @ 
now or who will manage tomorrow.” In-Company Training e Management Consultancy Services € 
—Peter Drucker Description of the Schools € Appendix: Index to Acronyms of 


Schools * Index to Acronyms and Terms Used in the Text * 
The Matrix Index of Programs by Country 


528 pp. 1985 030988 7 hardcover $100.00 





Pergamon Books 


Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, NY 10523 
(914) 592-7700 
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MANAGEMENT, by Ramon J. Aldag and 
Timothy M. Stearns, is more than just another 
management textbook. It’s a relevant manage- 
ment textbook, packed full of recent, real-world 
examples and cases. 

Because a management text is no place for 

fairy tales. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
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You remember the dinosaurs. Big, 
heavy, impersonal brutes that no one talks 
about much any more. They were, you'll recall, 
replaced by creatures that were a whole lof . 
smarter 

We'd like you to think about this, and 
South -Western Publishing’s College Division. 
Because we're also a whole lot smarter than our 
competition. With highly qualified in-house 
editors. Outside reviewers you'll know and trust. 
Asmart, well trained sales force. And the brains 
to know that every book is different, and to 
work with you to provide whatever's needed 
to make yours a winner 


So if you have a manuscript you don't 
want condemned to extinction, call us at 
(543) 527-6384. It could be the smartest move 
you ever made. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
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BUSINESS 
HAS 
NEVER 
BEEN 
BETTER! 


New books from 
West for 1987. 


December 


Management 


Human Relations in Organizations, Third 
Edition. Dan L. Costley, New Mexico State 
University and Ralph Todd, American River 
College. Presents human relations concepts 
with a strong applications orientation. A new 
feature offers cases and issues from both 
management and empioyee points of view. 
Instructor's Manual with test bank. 
Transparency Masters. 


MIS 


Management Information Systems: A 
User Perspective, Second Edition. James 
O. Hicks, Jr., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University. Blends hands-on use 
of computers with information systems fun- 
damentals. Contains three levels of applica- 
tion cases and new topics such as Expert 
Systems, office automation, and project 
management. Instructor's Manual with test 
bank and transparency masters. Study 
Guide. Software. Acetates. 


Marketin 


Marketing: Concepts and Decision 
Making. Charles W. Gross, University of 
New Hampshire and Robin T. Peterson, New 
Mexico State University. Focuses on man- 
agerial decision-making in the marketing 
field in both large and small firms. Explores 
emerging areas such as service and health 
marketing. Instructor's Manual with test 
Bank. Study Guide. Transparency Masters. 
Transparency Acetates. 

MicroTest I/WESTEST. 


Organizational Behavior 


Organizational Behavior: A Manager's 
View. R. Bruce McAfee and Paul J. 
Champagne, both of Old Dominion Univer- 
sity. Designed for introductory courses in 
organizational behavior. Text offers practical, 
real-world exploration of the field of organi- 
zational behavior and emphasizes how it 
can be used in actual business practice. 
Instructors Manual with test bank and trans- 
parency masters. MicroTest IIWESTEST. 


1986 


Understanding People in Organizations. 
Robert C. Daily and Daniel S. Fogel, both of 
Tulane University. Approaches organiza- 
tional behavior with a “learn by doing” 
emphasis with exercises, examples, and 
cases containing real world applications. 
Instructor's Manual with test bank. Software 
Workbook. 


Organization Theory 


Organization Theory: Cases and Applica- 
tions, Second Edition. Richard L. Daft, 
Texas A & M University, Kristen D. 
Skivington, Michigan State University, and 
Mark P. Sharfman, Pennsylvania State 
University. Supplementary text combining 
cases and applications relevant to the 
"macro" view of organizations. Forty percent 
of the cases are new to this edition. Instruc- 
tor's Manual. 


Personnel 


Personnel and Human Resource 
Management, Third Edition. Randall S. 
Schuler, New York University. Two new 
chapters, "International PHRM" and "Per- 
sonnel Research” are included. "PHRM in 
the News" articles and cases are all new. 
Personal Computer projects provide experi- 
ence in using the computer for personnel 
activities. Instructor's Manual with test bank. 
Transparency Masters. Software. 


Personnel Management in Action: Skill 
Building Experiences, Fourth Edition. 
Lane Kelley, University of Hawaii and Arthur 
A. Whatley, New Mexico State University. 
Supplementary text with a variety of 
exercises simulating real business experi- 
ence. Instructor's Manual. 


Production/Operations 


Applied Production and Operations Man- 
agement, Second Edition. James R. 
Evans, David R. Anderson, Dennis J. 
Sweeney, all of the University of Cincinnati, 
and Thomas A. Williams, Rochester institute 
of Technology. Overviews concepts, meth- 
odologies, and applications of production 
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and operations management emphasizing 
the decision-making process. Includes cur- 
rent topics in manufacturing and service 
including manufacturing techniques devel- 
oped by the Japanese. Instructor’s Manual 
with test bank. Transparency Masters. Trans- 
parency Acetates. Software and Workbook. 


Statistics 


Statistics for Business and Economics, Third 
Edition. David R. Anderson, Dennis J. 
Sweeney, both of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and Thomas A. Williams, Rochester 
Institute of Technology. Applications- 
oriented text for introductory business statis- 
tics course. Provides real decision-making 
problems and discusses specific problem- 
solving techniques. Computer exercises are 
added, to be solved using The Data Analyst 
(a new IBM compatible software package 
free to adopters). Instructor's Manual with 
solutions. Test Bank. Study Guide. Data 
Analyst. Transparency Masters. 


If you are interested in any of these texts, 
please request examination copies at the 
address below. Please include course title 
and annual enrollment. 


West Publishing Company 
College Division, 6F 

50 West Kellogg Boulevard 
RO. Box 64526 

St. Paul, MN 55164 
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Outstanding selections 
. for '87 
from Scott, Foresman 




















Organizational Behavior and the 
Practice of Management 


Fifth Edition 
David R. Hampton, San Diego State University 
Charles E. Summer, The University of Washington 
Ross A. Webber, The University of Pennsylvania 


A sophisticated and unique blend of text, cases, and readings ín one volume. 
New chapter on organizational culture; expanded and updated discussions of 
equity theory, social learning theory, managerial career stresses, and more; 
many new readings and cases. Available Now. 


Organizational Behavior 


and Performance 


Fourth Edition 
Andrew D. Szilagyi, Jr., University of Houston 
Marc J. Wallace, Jr., University of Kentucky 
One of the most respected and widely used texts in the field offers new chapters 
on stress and organizational environments, as well as expanded coverage of 
motivation, organizational culture, job satisfaction, and management by 
objectives. Many new cases. Available March 1987. 


Business Communication 


Process and Practice 
Arthur H. Bell, University of Southern California 


Lively and direct, this new introductory text demonstrates the power of language 
to clarify, interpret, and motivate. Its unique, step-by-step approach helps students 
to understand writing and speaking as processes. Unparalleled in the discipline, 
the resource package includes Diagnostic, Tutorial, and Examination Software, 

and much more! Available January 1987. 


Recently published l 

Organizations: Organizational Reality 3/e Human Resource 

A Micro/Macro Approach Frost / Mitchell / Nord Management 
Daft / Steers Hall / Goodale 


For further information write Meredith Hellestrae, Department SA-AMJ 
1900 East Lake Avenue, Glenview, Iltinois 60025 


‘Scott, Foresman and Company 
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Managers, Unions, and the Transformation of 
Work in American Industry, 1900-1945 


Sanford M. Jacoby 















Focusing on American manufacturing firms, Employing 
Bureaucracy analyzes the transition from an unstable, market- EMP LOYI NG 


oriented employment system for blue-collar workers to a BUR EAU CRA C 
more bureaucratic system characterized by promotion Y 
ladders, dismissal protections, seniority practices, and other Managers, Un hg 
elements of an enduring employment relationship. Transformation of Pon the 
Jacoby offers the first historical account of America’s iM Amerwan Industry, 1 1943 
-1945 


personnel management profession, examining the roots of 
this movement, as well as recurring tensions between old-line 
foremanship and the new managerial order. 

This rich and detailed analysis fills an important gap in the 
history of labor and industrial relations, describing how rapid 
change affected—and continues to affect—the American 
workplace. 377 pp., $35.00 


DH 


SANI RD vu et? 


To order, send check or money order to Dept. JN at the 
QUE below, including $2.00 for postage and handling. 


vi Columbia University Press 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533 


CONCEPTUAL AND HANDS-ON, © 
MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES — 


ADVERTISING FINANCIAL HANDBOOK OF STRATEGIC PLANNING 

PRODUCTS AND SERVICES FOR NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 

Proven Techniques and Principles for Banks, Siri N. Espy 

Investment Firms, Insurance Companies, and Written clearly and in a lively style, this book provides the 

their Agencies: manager or consultant with everything he/she needs to know 

Alec Benn about strategic planning. Includes coverage of how to set up 
Here is the only comprehensive and up-to-date work on a planning committee, how to evaluate an organization and 

advertising financial products and services. This book set strategic goals, how to gather information and evaluate 

explains why finance and insurance may be the most difficult services, how to put this information to work in the 

subjects of any to advertise and why using the principles marketing program, and how to write the final strategic plan. 

generally accepted for advertising consumer goods often 160 pages $30.95 1986 

wastes advertising dollars. Includes chapters on creative (A Praeger Publishers Title) 

strategy, copywriting, art direction, media selection, and 

evaluation of what is effective and what is not. MARKETING WITH SEMINARS AND 

256 pages (approx.) $35.00 1986 NEWSLETTERS 

(A Quorum Books Title) Herman Holtz 


A CONCEPTU AL APPROACH TO A guide and handbook to how and when to apply 
MANAGEMENT information transfer techniques to the marketing of 


sophisticated goods and services. 
Lloyd R. Amey 244 pages $35.00 1986 
This book provides an introduction to the key ideas and (A Quorum Books Title) 
concepts of management from a conceptual perspective. The 
book integrates accounting, organizational theory, 
psychology, sociology, and economics into a focused 


Praeger Publishers/ Quorum Books 


description of how to manage. Divisions of Greenwood Press, Inc. 
208 pages $35.85 (tent.) 1986 88 Post Road West P.O. Box 5007 Westport, CT 06881 
(A Praeger Publishers Title) (203) 226-3571 
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ZC 


ucating tomorrow's managers 


NEW FOR 1987: 





in organizational behavior, we offer PEOPLE 
IN ORGANIZATIONS, Third Edition, by two 
widely published authors who are aware of 
~and involved in—the most recent research 
developments, The new Third Edition offers 
solid scholarship, current research, and 
fresh insight info how people behave in or- 
ganizations. Terence R. Mitchell, University 
of Washington, and James R. Larson, Jr., 
University of Illinois at Chicago. 


If you're teaching motivation, consider the 
one volume that is an effective mix of con- 
temporary theories, research, and applica- 
tions. Richard Steers (University of Oregon) 
and Lyman Porter (University of California at 
irvine} bring you MOTIVATION AND WORK 
BEHAVIOR, Fourth Edition. Completely re- 
vised and updated (with 14 new articles), it's 
the motivation text you won't want to miss. 


For the production/operations course, we 
offer the Third Edition of Joseph Monks’ 
OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT: THEORIES AND 
PROBLEMS. Well-written, concise, and filled 


‘with helpful examples, Joseph Monks (Gon- 


zaga University) gives students a solid con- 
ceptual and strategic foundation in 
operations management. 


And for your supervision course, don't miss 
Richard Hodgett's EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION: A 
PRACTICAL APPROACH. In this new book, 
Hodgetts (Florida International University) 
presents a contemporary blend of fhe fhe- 
ory and practice of supervision. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
College Division 

1224 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 40020 


UK 


vna 


Realistic approaches to management. 


1986 


Volume 28, Number 4 883 





Salenger films/videos in cooperation with 
The Academy of Management 
presents a new film 
A Question of Mangement: 
a historical perspective 
Celebrating the Centennial of Management 
and the 50th anniversary of The Academy of Management 


How can productivity be increased? What can a manager do to get 
the most work in the least time? With that question, the science of 
management was born. This epoch making film reviews the history 
of management theory and practice—from its earliest beginnings, 
through Frederick Taylor and scientific management, to todays’ Systems 
Theory and Contingency Approach. Here are the answers to many 
of the problems that confront todays’ managers and supervisors. 

—35 MINUTES 


LEASE / PURCHASE $595 RENTAL. $125 PREVIEW $35 





Name / Title 
Institution 
Address 

City, State, Zip 
Phone 


Abt 


SALENGER FILMS/VIDEOS  1635— 12th St, SANTAMONICA, CA90404 e (213) 450-1300 
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Academy of Management 
Placement Roster 
1986-87 Advertising 
Rates and Data 


THE PLACEMENT ROSTER AND YOU 


Advertising in the Academy of Management Placement Roster gives you 
an unequaled opportunity to reach a unique market. Published each fall and 
spring, the Placement Roster provides services for members and non- 
members, for those applying for positions as well as for those advertising 
available positions. Placement listings include faculty teaching positions, 
departmental chairs, administrative positions, and public and private sector 
positions. A display ad along with an institutional listing greatly enhances 
the visibility of any open position. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


The following dimensions and rates are available for display advertising 
in the Placement Roster. Listed rates are for camera ready copy only. We do 
offer you production services but at additional cost. Such services include 
typesetting, art, borders, photos, etc. Color also is available at $175 for each 
additional color. 

Black and White Size (inches) Rate 
Full Page dn x Tla $350 
Two Page Spread 650 
Half Page Ais x 35s 200 
Inside Back Cover 450 
Each Additional Color 175 


RESTRICTIONS 


The following restrictions apply to ali display advertising: 

1. No bleeds 

2. Inside Front Cover, Front, Back and First Page Not Available. 
3. Screens are 100 line dot prints. 


IMPORTANT DATE 


Issue Date: Copy/insertion Order 
^ Deadline: 

November 11, 1986 October 10, 1986 

April 13, 1987 March 13, 1987 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Please send all correspondence to: 
Jim Townsend 
D/MGT, Calvin Hall, Kansas State 
University 
Manhattan, Kan. 66506 
Phone: (913) 532-6050 


AVAILABLE BACK ISSUES 
ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER 


1970—Volume 13—#2 (June) 
#3 (September) 
#4 (December) 
1971—Volume 14—-#4 (December) 
1972—Volume 15—#3 (September) 
#4 (December) 
1973—Volume 16—#2 (June) 
#3 (September) 
#4 (December) 


1974—Volume 17—#2 (June) 

#3 (September) 

#4 (December) 
1975—Volume 18—Complete Volume 
1976—Volume 19—Complete Volume 
1977— Volume 20—Complete Volume 
1978— Volume 21—Complete Volume 
1979—Volume 22—Complete Volume 
1980—Volume 23—Complete Volume 
1981—Volume 24—#2 (June) 

#3 (September) 

#4 (December) 
1982—Volume 25—Complete Volume 
1983—Volume 26—Complete Volume 
1984—Volume 27—Complete Volume 
1985—Volume 28—Complete Volume 
1986— Volume 29—9*1 (March) 

$2 (June) 

#3 (September) 


Prices vary somewhat. Inquiries should be sent to: 


Walter B. Newsom 
Business Manager 
Academy of Management Publications 
Mississippi State University 
P.O. Box KZ 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762 
(601) 325-7016 





. Call for Nominations 


1987 Award for Scholarly Contributions to Management 


1987 George R. Terry Book Award 


ment of a formal program of national awards to enhance and recognize 


professional arid academic achievements in the field of management. | 


Two such awards have been established. 


N 


at 


Award for Scholarly Contributions to Management 


. This award will be granted on an annual basis for significant scholarly } 
contributions that have advanced management knowledge and practice. | 
. Such contributions are defined to include the creation and dissemi-. 


nation of new knowledge in the form of empirical or theoretical 
developments. 


. Significant scholarly contributions may take the form of conceptual, 


theoretical, or empirical developments having significant impact on 
management knowledge and practice. 


. Nominees need not belong to the Academy of Management. 
. The award winner will receive an appropriate form of tangible recogni- 


tion at the Academy's annual meeting. 


. Nomination forms should be obtained from the Chair of the Awards 


Committee (address listed below) prior to February 1. Completed nomi- 
nation forms must be submitted to the Chair ef the Committee by 
March 1, 1987. ` 


George R. Terry Book Award 


. This award will be granted annually to that book judged to have made 


the most outstanding contribution to the advancement of management 
knowledge during 1986. 


. Works developed and generally recognized as textbooks are ineligible. 
. Works that contribute to the advancement’ of management theory, 


conceptualization, research, or practice are eligible. 


. The recipient(s) of this award will receive an appropriate form of tangi- 


ble recognition at the Academy’s annual meeting. 


. Nominations from. -publishers are welcome. 
. Nomination forms should be obtained from the Chair of the Awards 


Committee (address listed.below) prior to February 1. Completed nomi- 
nation forms must be submitted to the Chair of the Committee by 
March 1, 1987. 


Chair of Awards Committee (1987): 


Professor Herb Heneman 
School of Business 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 


In 1980, the Academy’s Board of Governors endorsed the establish- | 


ec 


